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Introduction 


In the library of a Russian boat on the Sea of Japan, where I w’ould not 
have been but for the demands of this book, I found a copy of Maxim 
Gorky’s My UnimsUies. The point of the title is that like most good 
writers, Gorky had no univcniiies, titough he learnt much from the 
revolutionary Russian students of Kazan in the i88os. ‘Student unrest 
began. I could not understand it, could not grasp its aims or causes. I saw 
the gay to-do, but failed to perceive the genuine struggle behind it; and 
I felt that for the bliss of studying at dtc University, even torture might 
be endured . . . Looking in at Semyonov’s bakery, I learned that the 
worken there were planning a trip to the University, to beat up the 
students. “We’ll take some iron weigbrs along,” the bakers declared, with 
cheery malice. I tried to argue with them. But suddenly, with what was 
almost horror, I discovered that I had no desire to champion the students, 
that I could find nothing to say in their defence . . . ’* Gorky’s university 
was not the campus but the steppe, and the casually cruel peasants from 
whom he Icamt that one of the most terrible things about ignorance is the 
mistrust that accompanies If. For the peasants, everything that happened 
was a surprise, usually unpleasant, and generalisation from cxjperience was 
impossible. Yet even as Gorky and Barinov floated doivn the Volga on 
their barge, Russian science and industry were poised for the take-off 
which the Communist Revolution may have advanced but which even 
Tsarism could not have long delayed. Later in my own journey, on the 
Trans-Siberian railway, the burly conductress of my arriaec handed me 
a potted patriotic lustory of the Soviet Union. It recorded that during the 
great famine after the October Revolution, Lenin recognised the new 
republic’s need of scientists and artists, and asked Maxim Gorky to arrange 
special rations for them. The exact trudi of this episode may, for all I 
know, be rather diffcrait, but there could not be a clearer demonstration 
to the jeunes contesCataires of several continents chat when a socialist sodcr)‘’s 
survival is at stake, there is no damned nonsense about equality. (Similarly 
in the Soviet Union today, I am fold, the scientists at the new univenify 
city of Akademgorok, near Novosibinfc in Siberia, enjoy freedoms 
denied to most other people, sudi as access to the BBC in Lngh'ih, and 
to the unpublished novels of Solzhenitsyn.) 
t Tr. Margifet W«dm (Progrra Publ^cn, Moscow). 
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The Expltfiiitg University 

Russia will not again be mentioned in dacse pages, which prudence 
and pressure of time have limited to die United States, Britain, Germany, 
Fran^, Italy, and Japan. These are developed countries whose political 
s)-stcms and educational philosophies arc assumed to have something in 
common, though it is not easy to specify what; and whose university 
populations have lately explode, first in numbers, then in revolts. But it 
do no harm to begin by fbUowing Gorky, and to spend a page or 
tss'o on ‘my universities’- For the reader of a book like this, who may well 
know much and feel passionately about at least one university, is entided 
to know Vf'bat ballast is being put aboard before the boat is pushed out. 
It is impossible to Viiite neutrauy about education, though several people 
arc misguided enough to try. One is for it or against it, luck)' or imluc^ 
in one’s teachers, sly or stupid at pla)'mg the examination game. Experi- 
ence in this quarter often anects in later life not merely one’s income and 
recreations but one’s political oudook and attitude to authority, which at 
today’s univenides are variables just as important as litcrac)' or numeracy. 

Cridcal rcflecdon on his fbrrnal cducadon docs not come easily to an 
En gluhTnan - We usually possess, or rKinV wc possess, racier subject- 
matter in the social milieu wxdun which our educadon was conve)'ed. 
The children of the w'cU-to^ think of clandestine homosexuality and 
fiowered waistcoats; the others, of draws on dgarettes behind the 
school coke-stacks. Sir Osbert SitwcU, asked by Who*s IVho where he was 
educated, put dostm ‘during the holida)'s &om Eton’. This only took to 
its logical conclusion what most Englimmen prefer to think— that they 
were educated almost anywhere but uie classroom. Considering this, I am 
surprised that there arc so many able-minded people in England who are 
prepared to teach. I count mv'self fortunate to have met, at difierent ages, 
hall a dozen men svho could and did bring Ladn, Greek, and English 
literature alive for me. Several of them — especially Norman Saunders, 
formerly master of the Upper Bench at Rugby — arc distinguished 
scholars in their own right, and if in their youth it had been as easy to 
become a tmiversity teaser as it is now, I suppose they might never have 
taught school . If so, the worse for our own children, who may then 
never encounter minds of this quality until their own are irretrievably set. 

No stttdtsst TevolMUotiary wonii Vm s^t-nunes wBi regard a classical 
edumtion at an English public school, rounded off at Oxford, as a good 
qualification for attempting a boofcof this nature; and no technocrat will 
consider t^t an innumeratc, parasitical wTiter is w'orth the ^to.ooo (at 
today j prices) which the whole process must have cost my parents, the 
benefaaots of the institutions which I attended. But it was 
worm it to me. I shall never programme a computer or dissect a mouse, 
but I sml wince like a much-cried music teacher at a false quantfey in a 
damcal quotatjOT. That always sounds like a ridiculous fuss about 
noting, but Latin and Greek resemble music in that their elementary 
precBions of metre and inflection possess a beauty of their own, a beauty 
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wind) rcmaint hidden until one has tmdentood the meaning, and held 
tlic two in ct]ui]x>i$e. The habit of thinking and comporing as though in 
Latin or Greek, even when the \'oc3bular}’ has fled, u not something to 
take up and put dosvn in adolescence, like a passion for Proust or Firbanfc, 
but a beaten track in the brain, fixed as the emotional patterns which 
Dowlby and Winnicott impute to infants. Any competent critic could 
analwe out of this essay tlie sentence-constructions and pedantries of the 
spoiled classic, tliough if he had himself been trained to the academic 
studv ofEnclish. he would almost certainly express himself rather worse. 

The profit-and-loss account of a classical education is of course not 
solely linguistic. I would now defend tlic classics as the earliest and still 
the most satisfying example of area smdics. They do not help anyone to 
solve the contemporary problems of Greece an^ Asia Minor, except to 
remind him tlut democracy and independent thought were no more 
popular there in Socrates' time. But Aeschylus is said to have been Marx’s 
Favourite poet, and tlie nature of reafpoUHk emerges just as clearly from 
Thuc)‘didcs' record of titc Mclian debate as it does from the more copious 
doettmentation winch surrounds the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. The 
person who has at least partially undentood the life, art, thought, and 
politics of that older civilisation may superimpose the model upon lus 
ovsti in too fidle a manner, as generations of British civil servants and 
imperial administraton arc supposed to have done, but he svill never see 
socictv as a scries of watertight compartments, or regard history as bunk. 

In tlic eyes of an American or a Japanese, the British are obsessed with 
history and the impossibilicj* of cwnging anytiiing. Nor long ago I read 
in a neviipapcr tliat ‘plans for a joint Cit>' and University Festival in 
Oxford Iiavc been postponed for several years’. Pessimism so profound, 
and so precisely calculated, would be inconceivable in a campus news 
release amnyhere else in the world. Even in Briain, however, there has 
dc\'clopca a new kind of impatience, a different time-scale of expectations 
for the acbics'cmcnt of change, an acute despair because inequality cannot 
be abolished by Monday week. In his preface to a new book on equality 
in Britain* Professor lUchard Titmuss— a social analyst in tlic radical 
tradition of Tawncy and Laski— comments on the trend, ‘There are many 
deep and profound causes of this difference in outlook, bclicfi, and 
expectations. One of the many contributory factors in an age of rising 
c.xpcctations is the substitution of over-simplified social theories for the 
study of histor)'; of hosv men comprehend the complexities of powr and 
the stubbornness of institutions and, in die end. Drought about some 
betterment in the human condition,* 

Not only the classics and Oxford, but also certain other of my ‘univer- 
sities,’ force me to the same conclusion. No one, for instance, can belong 
to a church— even a Protestant diurch whose members are voluntarily 

* George Taylor and N. Ayrw. Barn anJ M $mtjua! (London, 1969). 
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congregated for presumably simUar objectives— without realismg that 
neither individual goodwill nor a humane communal ideology arc strong 
enough to prevent an institution from accumdating a CTcepCT-like clad- 
ding of conservatism and inscnntivity, which entwines itself round 
human beings and is transmitted from generation to generation, even the 
youngest. On the other hand, no one can work for a great Uberal news- 
paper, whose own toots go deep into the culture of a particular region in 
a particular country, without picking up— along with skills more directly 
relevant to the writing of books— the sense of an institution whose 
private absurdities, and public compromises with the economic and 
political structure of society, have not prevented it from becoming a force 
for good greater than the sum of the individuals who write its columns, 
cut its stories, sell its space. 

All this that is true of churches and newspapers is much more true of 
universities. Professors and administrators often sound hurt and surprised 
when this is not undentood, whether by rebellious students, critical 
Congressmen, or a mass electorate. But understanding cannot be easy for 
people whose experience of organic institutions is limited to the nuclear 
umily and the company of coevals in club or school, from which they 
pass on to the mobue, morally null connections which everyone has to 
make in search of entertainment or a living wage. It b a great strength of 
both the oldest and the newest univenities in Britain, as of Harvard and 
Yale and numerous liberal arts colleges in the United States, that their 
alumni an hardly help bating aY,ray with them some memory of a 
social structure on an intimate sale in which more than one generation 
and more than one interest group was involved. There b a very different 
‘feeV to Japanese or German universities, where a student’s lifelong 
associations arc with the particular soda), politial, or professional club 
which he joined on arrival, and only secondarily with the institution as a 
whole. 

But that b to anticipate. Before going further, I ought to indicate the 
principles on which this book has been constructed. I also need to pay a 
few debts, for one of the principles I have followed is the one uttered by 
Nicolai Alexandrovich Lobachevsky, the professor in Mr. Tom Lehret’s 
song, whose advice to ambitious aadcraics was Ac single word, ‘PJagia- 
rbe . But there exist in fret surprisingly few cross-cultural comparbons of 
university systems and institutions. The inimitable classic in Ac field is 
Abraham Flexner s Universities: American, English, German, first publbhed 
in 1930, and rc-issued by Ac Oxford University Press in 1968 with an 
illuminating <mtial introduction by Clark Kerr. Dr. Kerr remarks that 
tlic student of present-day universities may rad Ae opposing views of 
NcT^n> and Flexner wiA grater benefit than he will receive from most 
of Ac more conremporary analyses; Ab b true. But Flexner spent a 

’John Henry. Cardinal Newman, ThtiJeatfa UmVmiiy {London, 1873). 
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lifetime in higher education as practidoncr and observer, and all this, as 
well as the two or three years which he spent in gathering material and in 
writing, went into his book. 

My o\vn work, fint contemplated in 1968 after a world crisis in the 
hitherto mostly placid relationship between universities and the wider 
community in acfvanccd nations, Im occupied about eighteen months, of 
which only six could be spent on tour. My springboards have been the 
indulgence of my publishers, the name of the (Manchester) Guardian for 
whom I did some reporting on the way round, and the natural curiosity 
of a man educated as I have described. My approach to universities, those 
most highly specialised of all institutions, was to mtcrest myself in any- 
thing •n'hich took my own fancy, or stimulated other people’s comments. 
The technique employed is hard to describe, but anyone who has ever 
taken part in a television programme will be familiar with the photo- 
grapliic mounted cavalry who remain for most of the time at a discreet 
distance, but for ccruin shots spur their machines in close and aim with a 
zoom lens at the whites of the eyes. The total effect is not balanced: it 
could not be, so 1 did not try too hard to make it so. Still less is it statistical 
and comprehensive, but by fomuiate coincidence Dr. Barbara B. Bum 
of the University of Massachusetts has more or less simultaneously con- 
ducted for the Carnegie Commission a survey ofhigher education in nine 
countries, including tour of’mine’: Britain, Germany, Prance, andjapan. 

I was pleased to discover from the manuscript, which she and the Com- 
mission kindly allowed me to see, that it adds much basic and up-to-date 
descriptive and starisrical information to the more imprcssionbtic material 
contained here.* My omissions horrify me whem I think of them, but I vras 
greatly cheered to read, in W. H. G. Annytage’s Civic t/niVwtfies, a 
British academic’s reminiscence of Flcxner’s visit: 7 entertained him 
royally at Clare College and expended two whole evenings explaining the 
difference between the two universities. He went away and wrote a 
chapter upon Oxford and then said, in effect, that Cambridge was just the 
same. I have seldom been more annoyed.' I have myself avoided this trap 
by not visiting Cambridge at all, except to be royally entertained by 
Edward Shils, of King’s and Chicago, who among much other good 
advice told me not to be afraid of walking abroad in his altera mater when 
I went to America, because although he had been several times accosted 
with menaces in cAi'cago, the only place where he had ever been sacxess- 
fuUy robbed was Cambridge. 

The hospitality I have enjoyed, the hdp I have had, and the friends I 
have made while travelling for this book would break the bounds of an 
Introduction. But there are some people whom I must mention, even at 
the risk of someone attributing to them ideas or errors with which they 

* m^fier EJueatim in Nine Cotmtries. with diapten by Philip G. Altbach, Clark Kor, 
and JimM A. PerkinJ {McGraw-Hill. New YoA, 1971). 
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had nodung to do: m Chicago, Robert Rosenthal and Michael Claffey; 
in Chapel Hill, Arnold Nash; in Berkeley, Hugh Richmond, Jefferson 
Morgan, Carl Irving and Anthony Platt; at Reed College, Marvin 
lycvidi; at Harvard, David Riesman and Richard Zorza; at Columbia, 
Daniel Bell; in Tokyo, Michio Nagai, Hitoshi Aiba, Ken Lendon, Gavan 
McCormack, Bernard Beraud, and Misa Neddennan; in Kyoto, Ryo 
Nakanuma, Tetsuo Kishi, and John Noonc; at Kopsan, Kiyomi Soeda; 
in Bologna, Federico Mancini and Lucca Fontana; in Paris, Francois 
Bourricaud, Fran 9 ois Raveau, Girod de I'Ain, and Robert Panhard; in 
Hamburg, Johannes Klcinstuck,J6rg Richter, R. W. Leonhardt and his 
colleagues on Die Zeit; in Oxford, Robert Ogilvie; in Manchester, Lord 
Bowden; in Lancaster, Harold Perkin. I have claimed time, or had 
entertainment, or learnt something significant or scandalous, from ten 
times as many. Irvin and Lilian WoUoch in Washington DC, and James 
and Peta Fuller in New York, provided me with a home base and a paste 
restaule in theUnited States. Alastair and Miranda Hetherin«on Icntmea 
cottage in which to write. Janet Tomalin typed most or this ‘damned 
thick book’. My agents Michael Sissons and Anthony Gomall made the 
whole project feasible. Paul Flora of Die Zeit kindly allowed me to use 
his delighduUy expressive academic frees (originally executed as a poster 
for a German university centenary) as endpapers here. 

To my wife Marnret I owe more than to any of these, and after six 
months away from nome I return to Horace’s lines on lifelong affection: 
felices ter ct amplius 
quos inrupta tenet copula nee mails 
divolsus querimoniis 
suprema dtias soivct amor die 


Benviek Fold, Crook, IVestmorlanJ 
and 

6 Cherch RaaJ, Highgate, London, N.6. 


April-July, i^o 



NOTE 

The universities and colleges tabulated in the next four pages are those 
•wliich arc discussed briefly, or at length in the text. 

Source (names and figures only): The IVcrld of Learning. Names in 
brackets indicate subsequent resignations. 
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United Slates 

FOUKDEO 

TEACimS 

STUDEMTS 

EJCICUnVE 

HEAD 

IIBBASY 

(vols) 

H»rvard Univerrity 

1636 

5.170 

15,198 

(Nathan 

Fusey) 

7,79».538 
in 90 libs. 

Univenicy of 
California at 

Bctkdffy 

I86S 

3WO 

27,500 

Ikoger W. 
Heyns 

3.634.819 


University of 

Chicago 

1890 

t,ii8 

8.STO 

Edward H, 

Levi 

3.850,000 
(new |20tn. 
library) 

Mmhouse College, 
Atlanta. Ga. 

1867 

78 

t,C41 

Hugh M. 
Closter 

337.6ii 

IVeed CoU^e, 
Portland, Oregon 

1909 

U7 

1,200 

Vierof G. 
Rosenbluni 

193.6OO 

Great Britnn 

Oxford University 

13th cent. 

'about’ 

*.350 

10,368 

(Alan Buliodt) 

3,ooorfx» 

(copyright 

library) 

University of 
Manchester 

UMIST 

J903 

(as tnuT.) 

1.303 

4t6 

8.559 

3/>70 

(Sir W. Mans- 
field Cooper) 
Lord Bowden 

1,000,000 
(now linked 
with John 
Rylands lib.) 

University of 

tamn tTrr 

1964 

300 

3400 

C.F. Carter 

120.000 
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Prmte unirwity, ftrunetd by cndawment 
m«rcb gnnr>. irn. dotutioru. 
PreiiJent >ni>k-m lo Harwd Corpontion 
ami Soird ofO^wem. Panfy coUrgutc 
in nructurc. 

Sute unirwity, rinancni chiefly by itite 
fundt and federal mearch ^r.et. 

Pmident of the Unireniry of CihfnmU 
(Qutlea Mitch) and ChanrtUon of the 
9 catnptBCi amwer to Hoard of Re^ti, 
a/j of Viiiom are (;ul«matonal apfKnntmcnu 
for i6-yMr termi. 

Prirate unirwity, financed by endowment, 
rnearch granti, fees. aaJ donatioRi. 

Prtudent and Kir-goreming faculty 
answer to lelf-pcipciuatuig board of mutee*. 
‘roott escluaire club in ChicJEo*. 


Private (lllack) bbml arts college financed 
by enttrihuttons and fees. President anmw 
to truiten. AfliluteU with AiUnu Unsvenity 
Cetiier and Haftiif Convention. 

Private bberal arts college, financed by 
fees and contribucioiu. (No gradiute idiooL) 
Pmident answers to miitees. 


Inscrutable 


Govemed by Court, Council, and 
academic Semte. Students fuvmecd by 
local authority grants, univeruty by 
Unirwity Grants Committee administeting 
Exchequer funds. 

As Mandiester, but more flexible. 

First Hritisli university to have students cm 
all three governing bodies. 


Wealth ( 1 1 billion in the bank), 
unrinll^ research coHecriotu, 
wlf-csteem: you-naroe-it-we-teach-it. 


Supemuiket of kaming, from 
computer idence to ast^ogy; 
enttrjmtextru}, arriviste faculty; 
buicatscncic administration; loving, 
riot-prooe fringe community. 


Conversion ofBaptUt foundation into 
temple of scholarly secularity. 

Educates more profetton thm alntost 
anywhere else. Wu a pioneer in social 
icieiacn and atomic physics. Hemmed 
in by ghetto. 

Hie Black bourgeoisie's Harvard. 
Gnduatfd Manin Luther King. 

Sunday morning worship compulsory 
For dotmltorf leudentt Good choir. 

'Only the mature, motivated, and tell^ 
directed student is likely to s uc ceed.* 
Religion and sport underplayed; brains, 
art, community anion, and neuroses 
chcriihrd. 


Survivals, human and irutimtional. 


Atomic physics (Rutherford, etc), 
cicnrical engineering, Jodrell Bank, 
History and Social Sciences. Ambitious 
precinct development. Oligarduc 
profestoriat. 

Operational research, systems 
mginceftng, notvsectarian religion, etc. 
No fioilties— boards of studies 
co-ordinate courses and admit students. 
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CKtvnsrrf fodndeo ieachos sicuEjm executive 

BEAD 

Jtpm 

Umveroryof 1877 3^69 17.842 Dr.LKato 

Tokyo 


Waseda Uoivcrntf l88a 1.814 39,6is T. Tokoyama 

Tokyo 


Fraiue 

Umveraty 1253 4.45$ 113^00 Rofccrt 

ofPa^ Mallet 


^^neens« (Centrt 19^9 

Unlrenitaire 

ExpenmeDoI) 

U'efl Cematj 

Unirenity of 19(9 

Himbots 


170 6.ceo 


8^5 30,211 Peter Hsdier* 

Aypcii 


Mr 

Univenity of ttth ant. loj ^.500 T. rarrur^ni 

Bologm (profo- 
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UBSASY 

(voli) 

3,300,246 


600,000 


4.575.000 
(in 8 main 
IQjmies) 


Jutt begi nnin g 


1 . 100,000 

(Soati-tmd 

Univemtao- 

bibliotbek) 


600,000 
(mil ifiOO 
jneunabola) 



CONSTTTUnON 


NOTASU FOR 


Natiotul university, financed chiefly fay 
state fiinds. President is elected, and 
tmiversity run, by professors. Two campuses, 
Kongo (the orighial one) for most seniors. 
ICocuba for freshmen and sophomores. 


Private university, financed by student fees, 
and contributions. Professors elect President. 


National universiry, financed and ruled by 
Ministry of Education. But see appendix 
D and Chapter 4 for reorganisation under 
1968 Lot J'Orimliitien. 


An autonomous l/niW i'Enseignment et de 
Rtdimke under the new law. 


DrilMlp>tTilSt (see Chapter j). 

Rsaaaccd by graati from Lntd Parbamenc 
and Federal Miiuscry of Culture. 


Natkmal university, financed and ruled 

(thcorcticany)byRomeMimst^of 

Education through the Rector. Internally, 
all decisions taken by ptofesson. 


Elitism: for the Cabinet, the top Civil 
Service, the Bank of Japan, etc., you 
have to go to Todai. Riot*tom in 196S/9. 
Attached institutes for space, solid-state 
physics, earthquake and ocean research, 
etc. 

The liberal intcUigentsia’s univenity. 
Strong in computing science, politics 
and economics, English. 


Starting it all, both in the 13th cent, and 
in 1968. Remoteness from gov er ning 
eUtc (groomed iagraiidei dales) and 
intellectual cafS culture. Squalid 
educational condidom. But many 
ftmous docton, scientists, anthropo- 
li^sts, and others somewhere in the web. 

RJtvlution pemartenie, language 
teaching, Marxist philosophy, etc. 


AB-rousd sobdity, and medicine, 
overseas eeonoraie, evaageliol theology. 
Social Demoende: profrsson 
conservative, students radical. 


Student govenunent in the Middle 
Ages, academic anarchy today. 
Important research collections in city. 
Marconi graduated here. 
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presumptions defined their adopted locality for the first time. Definirion 
of this last sort is often accepted ia exasperation by the very local inhabit- 
ants whom the university has put on to an international map. An American 
murist whom I once met in the preants of Salisbury Cathedral^ told me 
that he came fiom Berkeley, ‘only they call it Bcrscrkelcy now'. 

Here, then, are two of the world’s most important universities. It is 
best to leave aside what the ‘importance* of a university nught mean, and 
regard not just the ratings of their research and teaching in the academic 
league-tables, but the grit on their strtxis and the soot on their older 
buildmgs: in fact, the whole culture of the cities which, comparatively 
late in their own development, found themselves hosts to a transplant of 
the University Idea, as patented in an older Europe by Imcrius, Abelard, 

Wilhelm von Humboldt What docs it mean to live out this Idea in 

Manchester, in Chicago? 

To understand in the space of a quarter of an hour what Manchester is, 
and what the University is doing to it and receiving from it, you must 
arrive in the city by train and (whatever the weather) refuse to take a taxi. 
The train fiom London now docs the jouruc)' in two hours forty minutes, 
but that is time enough to remember that the railway and the Ship Canal 
were the making of Manchester, as the railway and the Great Lakes w'cre 
of Chicago, and that the railway was built at an efibrt, and a cost, remini' 
scent of a minor w'ar. In the 1840s the great Woodhead mnnel under the 
Pennincs, on the Shefiidd-Manchester line, in country which not long 
ago became celebrated all over the world as the site of the Moots Murders, 
cost the lives of 32 navvies and the limbs ofhundrcds more: hardly sur- 
prising when the resident cn^ecr, asked later by a House of Commons 
committee if it was not safer to tisc patent fuses in blasting, could reply, 
‘Perhaps it is; but it is attended widi such a loss of time, and the difficulty 
is so very small, I would not rcconuMnd the loss of time for the sake of 
all the extra lives it would save.** *Thc year before this answ'cr was given, 
Friedneh Engels, co-author of the Communal AInnifesio, had published his 
Condition oj iJie IVorking'^lass in England,* which was written fiom 
observations made while working in hu father’s factory m Manchester; 
and another Manchester manufacturer, John Owens, had drawn up his 
will, endowing a college for the city that was to be open to all applicants 
without dutinction of rank or condition uj soaety'. This was the cfiectivc 
beg^ning of Manchester University. 

Manchester, then, has claims to be the place where the wounds of the 
first Industrial Revolution, and the social structure that neglected them, 
fint sttnk in the nostrils of civilised men, and compelled them to think in 
temu of alternative structures. Meditate on as your train rattles over 
St^port viadua and crosses the Manchester dty boundary, past a messy 
industrial landscape. The train is likdy to be full, for one of the great 

* TLe wry is told m Tmy Coleman's The Ratlway Saivies (toodon. 1965). p. lO}. 

* London. 1 846. 
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changes that have come over Manchester since cotton ceased to be 
Lancashire’s staple industry is tliat most of the city’s largest firim are, ^ 
Mancunians might themselves put it, ‘foreign-owned : owned, hy 

businesses whose headquarters fie in London. But the intellectual traffic on 
this railway line, the most heavily used in Briuin, has long been heay. 
C. P. Scott of the Mat2c}iester GuarJiaii used it when he went to center 
with Lloyd George, the conductor Hans Richter used it to conunutc 
betweai the Halle Orchestra and Covent Garden, and it was said ot Sir 
Henry Miers (Vice-Clianccllor of Manchester Umvenity 1915-1926) that 
one outstanding feature of his service to Manchester had been his accessi- 
bility to ill mtmbets of his soff: ‘He coold bo found invjnably on two or 
three days a week in the dminK.car of the Et““”-Ma”chester radTOy 
train.’’ More recently, the e 

ness men commoting between concrete palaces in London = 

palaces in Manchester has doubled and re-donbU and die fol vinb '^ 
sign of the prosperity they confer and expect is c 

“y^LrhSdt^r^Urivcrsiiy.Alleasllhalbbowitwo^^^^^^^^^ 

been described five years ago. but now the whole M’MhtuKr Ed'ioBon 
Preeina’ is planned to cover aSo acres of *V“n"„Twomr‘n C 

from the tram without touching the aty. comitcd for litdc, 

Manchester, where human inconvOTiimw Oisbuncment you must 
espcciaUy if a remedy would n^morfc of 

descend to street level and cross the ‘nninbav’— conferred by some 

blackened streets wid. Veni« . 

long-forgotten Town Hall Vlf ; jiu^s in England unril Hidet’s 

and the University were some of the worst sli^s m g 

bombs and more recendy dte f X^"°f\on“ tSy remain, a 

away into local history. It is still, an . P ^^nts who have no 

district in which no one much wants j, i^wied 'UMIST' 

choice in the matter. Now It IS Insdturion of 

(which IS the acronym of the Unw ^ ^ concrete tower 

Science and Technology) and studded 

blocks. The Precinct, whicli IS ^teady jt*-if_as^MEP’, is intended 

glance across the Atlantic to ^ ’ 5 •. Tquj hardly reconcilable, 

to accommodate, and even to unify ^ ’j^jggjcdy-pigglcdy Brit^ 
separately administaed groupings &om the higgicdy p gg 

. H. n. dmlton. 
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clung« that have come over Manchester since cotton ceased to be 
Lancashire s staple indnsm* h tbt most of tlic city's largest firms arc, as 
Mancunians niigljt thcnMclvespurir, */brcign-ow'ncd’;otvncd, that is, by 
bmincsscs whose headquarters fie in London. But the intellectual traffic on 
this raihvay line, the most heavily used in Britain, has long been heavy. 
C. P. Scott of the ^^alicllesler Guardian used it when he went to confer 
wth Uoyd George, the conductor Hans Richter used it to commute 
between the Halli Orchestra and Covent Garden, and it was said of Sir 
Henry Miers (Vice-Chancellor ofMancIicstcr University 1915-192(5) that 
one outstanding feature of his service to Manclicster had b«n his accessi- 
bility to all members of his stafTr *Hc could be found invariably on two or 
threc^daj-s a week in the dining-ear of the Eusion-Manchestcr railway 
train.’* More recently, the numMrofplump-chcckcd, dark-suited busi- 
ness men commuting between concrete palaces in London and concrete 
palaces in Manchester has doubled and rc-doublcd, and the first visible 
sign of die orosperity they confirr and expect is the rebuilt Piccadilly 
station at which they arrive. 

You are bound for the University. At least, that is how it would have 
been described five years ago, but now the whole ‘Manchester Education 
Precinct* is planned to cover 280 icrcs of the inner city, laid out on the 
map in die shape of a fashion boot as worn by British women in 1970, 
svidi die Royal Infirmary at the top and Picadilly Station at the toe. So 
iIjc original core of the University has reverted to the name which it took 
from its Victorian founder: Owens. The enlarged university quarter rubs 
close up against Piccadilly. You could tlirow a stone into it from Platfomt 
Fourteen, and if there were an overhead walkway, you could enter it 
from the train svithout touching the city. But because Manchester is 
Manchester, where human inconvenience has alwaj-s counted for little, 
especially if 2 remedy svould entail additional disbursement, you must 
descend to street level and cross the busy London Road into a network of 
blackened streets with names — ‘Venice’, ‘Bombay*— conferred by some 
long-forgottcn Towm Hall romanticist. T^e streets between London Road 
and the University were some of the wont slums in England until Hider’s 
bombs and more recently the Council’s demolition men shovelled them 
away into local Jiistor)’. Jt is still, and in spite of hopes may remain, a 
district in which no one much svants to live, except students who have no 
choice in tlie matter. Now, it is a vast, muddy car park labelled UMIST 
(which is the acronym of the University of Manchester Institution of 
Science and Tcclmology) and studded xvith glass and concrete tower 
blocks. The Precinct, which is already kno\vn — ^perha^s wth an assertive 
glance across the Atlantic to Cambridge, Mass. — as ‘MEP , is intended 
to accommodate, and even to unify in spirit, four hardly reconcilable, 
Separately administtu'cd groupings from the higgledy-piggledy BririsJi 

* H. B. Cfurlton, Pertrait cfa Umvtnttf tSst-mt (Mjnch«ter. ipsi), p. 127. 
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higher education ‘system’ : 15,000 students and 2,500 academic staff ffom 
the University, 5,000 students and 850 staff from UMIST ; 1,400 studenu 
&om the city hospiuls and 8,000 full and part-time students from the 
Polyteinic (a coUection of mostly vocational colleges— Art, Music, 
Commerce, Teacher Training, Domestic Science— controlled by Man- 
chester’s Local Education Authority). By the mid-eighties, the 280 acr« 
may be carr)Tng an academic and andllary population of 43,500. It is 
probably the biggest, most revolurionary, and — in its use of valuable 
urban land — expensive higher education project in Europe. The medical 
school alone will cost five and a quarter tniilion, and several whole univer- 
sities in Britain have opened their doors with less. The whole, by 1984, 
will probably have cost a hundred million pounds. 

But keep walking, for the old Manchester has not qtutc disappeared yet. 
Here is the ornately bordered window of John Cantrill, Domestic and 
Ecclesiastical Decorator; there is a shabby stone chapel, long since 
deserted by its flodc, which has been ptessed into use as a miniature gar- 
ment workshop. A few yards away, set back ffom the Oxford Road in 
a fidd of rubble, is the British National Computing Centre — surely the 
only National Computing Centre in the world whose pre-cast external 
walls ate apparently held togcdier by household screws — and outside is 
parked a pre-war Morris eight. Ahead, to the south, blackened by a 
century ofWuts, lies Owens College, in 'William Waterhouse’s exuberant 
Gothic; beyond it the Student Union, in the Early Mussolini manner; 
and the Refectory, with the coloured panels to which daring architects 
were encouraged by die 1951 Festival of Britain. Ihcy are &ee of the 
least well assorted university buildings in Europe, and the heart of Man- 
chester Univenit)', and hence of die whole Prednt, is really not much 
more than a bus stop from which students daily contemplate the most 
purely characteristic clement in the whole decor : the windows across the 
street where the Manchester Grand Dj-yision of the Order of the Sons of 
Temperance assures them, in gold Icttcrson black glass, that The Menace 
to Society is drink’ and that 'Abstinence and thrift are twin blessings’. 

Bruised by these flippancies, Manchester University would probably 
reply dut its real heart was not in this patch of ground and these patchy 
buildings at all, and that if the spirits of Leonardo and Galileo, so reck- 
lessly conjured up ^ the Ctundians leader-writer at the head of this 
copter, were to visit Manchester they would be (bund, not in the 
<wmanitiK building’ (as the University’s comnussionaircs call it) but 
asnng thrir way to die w’Orld-&mou5 radio-astronomy laboratories at 
.^dreUBank; or visiting the physical laboratories where Schuster, Bragg, 
Rutherford and Blackm helped to push open the doors of twentieth 
cwniry science; or wying thdr respects to Osborne Reynolds, the 
Umvmity s fint professor of cnginreiing (igfiS), whose interests ^d a 
t^y Flor^tinc diversity: he laid the foundations fbt work on turbulence, 
heat transfer, and lubrication; and conducted serious investigations into 
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the propulsion of slups, scaling laws for hydraulic models, the dilauncy of 
soils, and the stability of lifeboats. And if they inquired about contribu- 
tions to art as well as to science and learning, Manchester would not be 
embanassed for a reply. The ’Whitworth, for which the Univenity is 
responsible, is a far better and moteadventurous gallery than its forbiding 
facade suggests. It is particularly rich in old Master prints and English 
watercolours (including Blake’s ‘AncientorDays*) and in early textiles and 
embroideries. A tapestry was commissioned &om Paolorri to mark the 
opening of the modernised interior of the gallery, to which sculpture by 
Moore, Hepworth, Frink, and Wall, with Op and kinetic constructions 
by "Vasarely and Winter, have been added in recent years. But in spite of 
this, and in spite of the City of Manchester’s payment of ^£220,000 
in 1970 for Stubbs’s *A cheetah with two Indian servants', Manchester 
could not now possibly catch up with the wealth of pictures in public 
and private hands, in say, Chicago. Too many generations of Mancunians 
have held too firmly to the notion that to possess beautiful things is, if 
not immoral, at least irrelevant to the business of life. All their aesthetic 
passions went into music instead,* and there is no visible monument 
to what the Hall^ under Richter, Hatty, and Barbirolli has meant 
to students, lecturers, and self-made men of Manchester in the 
past hundred years.® The Halli is not at pr«cnt a great orchestra. But the 
stch ’to sing and play and dance while May endureth’, as the old madrigal 
puts it, is still strong in the University, and so many enterprising com- 
posers and executants have emerged in the bsi decade from the Royal 
Manchester College of Music that the phrase 'Manchester school’ now 
denotes a group of musicians as securely as it once denoted economists. 
Nor would any Manchester conductor grumble, as Solti did in my 
hearing when he arrived in Chicago to take charge of the Chicago 
Symphony, that concerts were attended only by the rich and middle-aged. 

If the last paragraph has a defensive tone, it is perhaps because Man- 
chester University has never qmte been able to forget what a superior 
metropolitan journal said at its founding, ‘Anyone educated at Manchester 
woula certainly be dull and probably vicious’. Vice is associated svith 
London rather than Manchester these days, though the Education 
Precinct did sweep away several sex-and-vioJence bookshops and thi^ 
pubs. A visitor just landed from Chicago, seeing all the wasteland and ill- 
lit streets that separate the university buildings from each other, would 
grip his stick more tightly and glance nervously behind and beside him, 
but either he or his sister would be as safe as anywhere in England. 

But dull? That is an accusation that would be rebutted more cautiously, 

* All? Those numerous artists and intellectuals who follow Saturday by Saturiy the 
contrapuntal intriadw of Alanchcsier United's football games would laise an objection 
here, perhaps rightly. . 

®But see Ne^e Catdus, vluWJw^rapAy (London, rSM7),yectwif/"iT/n?r(t^don, ipsoj, 

and Fri// 5fpre (London, ipTo)- 
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and by some students and some staff it would not be rcbutt<^ at all. To 
call a university dull is a serious charge, and a journalist, cspemlly, should 
press it vrith caution. British academics have never quite forgiven the new 
University of Sussex for the atmosphere of spurious exdtement that Fleet 
Street conferred on it as a christening present. Their verdict v/a$ neatly 
summed up by Michael Beloff as *too much Quant, too little ’Kant,* and 
the point was elaborated (in a different context) by the sodologist Bryan 
Wilson, ‘In terms of the reedved values of university education, a univer- 
sity in the nev-T ought to be an object of suspicion.’’ Even in this ambi- 
guous sense, Manchester Universtw has at least its lair share of headlines. 
This is pardy because most British national papers print dieir northern 
editions in the city, and thrir reporters get to know pretty accurately 
which senior or junior members of the Univenity can be relied upon for 
an instant quote or an interesting experiment. But it is also because many 
very distinguished, and a few pleasantly eccentric, individuals can be 
found on the professorial lists by anyone vdio cares to look. A university 
whose professors include (or included at the time of writing) Sir Brian 
Flowers in Physics, Sir Bernard Lovell in Radio-Astronomy, Brian 
Chapman and S. £. finer in Government, M. R. D. Foot in lEstory, 
A. ^ Pcest in Economics. Mortis Gluckman in Anthropology, Peter 
Wotslc)* in Sociology, cannot be accused offijlurc to attend to the shop- 
window, and it is a very negligent newspaper reader who has never 
encountered John Allegro’s views on the sacred mushroom or John 
Cohen’s games with the psychology of everyday life. 

For a southerner, too, it is dangerously easy in Manchester to confuse 
the dovm-to-earth, or the tadtum, widi the dulL Professor Chapman 
once told Mandicstcr Univenity ffeshmen that ‘the don who points out 
that die fasluonable Chelsea word "sophisticated” meant a willing intent 
to deceive -nras firmly in the Mandiatcr tradition.’* In this tradiaon, a 
man says what he has to say, and stops, without any' of the grace-notes 
and cadences that Oxbridge intellcctuab affect, and widiout the verbal 
running-on-the-spot that makes American academic communicarion such 
an ordeal for English cars. Insnmtiom, like mdividuals, have tempera- 
ments, and this b part of Manchester’ j. The st)’Ie b accentuated because 
Manchester, in sprite of its world reputation and {joy British standards) 
Wgc %uc^ still believes in encouraging local ulent. Glance dossm the staff 
^ ^ different departments, and notice the proportion of names 
wmo carry first or second deuces from Mandiester itself: 20 out of 47 
in Qicmbm'; 21 out of 26 in Electrical Engineering; ii out of 27 in 
Frmch Studies; 10 out qf 39 in Hbtory. In some cases (Electrical En^- 
eering, for cx^plc) thb reflects the virtual monotxjly Manchester has 
had over a subject When electrical engineers graduate, they arc very 

*ThePLue^y:s t-Wvfrafifj (Loniw. 196!). p. 156. 

’ ys ntsdj ef ttn^' (i9<i5). «suy refiioiaJ in 14 .-, Wilson’f The YeuA Odure efd 
the (Loni*. 1970). • ^ October 9. 19^. 
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likely to be cmploved in tlie works atTrafford Park, in West Mancliester; 
and that is quite likely to be where thdr fathers work too. (Until twenty 
years ago, British civic universities took most of their students from the 
immediate neighbourhood, and die typical undergraduate today is a first- 
generation student.) 

In History, say, the illustration works 'differently. The Manchester 
History department under such men as Tout, Powicke, and Namier was 
for years probably the best in England, perhaps in Europe. But few would 
now put it so high, and when a sul^ect b^itis to lose interest for a rising 
generation, or a department loses sight of an international peak it once 
attained, proper pride lias a tendentw to curdle into improper protec- 
tionism. A young sodal historian hotfoots it to a new university ‘Because 
he could see no future for his subject in the interstices of the Manchester 
history school',* and rumours emerge from departmental meetings that 
the new professor from Oxford ‘has been slapped down like a junior 
lecturer whose contract is unlikely to be renewed’. A somewhat similar 
temper rdgm in the English department, where young men svith bright 
ideas are apt to be told, ‘that’s the sort of thing Kermodc would have 
suggested'— ‘the reference being to a wdl-known and prolific scholar who 
once held a Chair at Manchester, but did not stay very Jong. Academics, 
even if they are all individually exdted by the particular su^ccts they are 
teaching or exploring, can sometimes collectively generate a sense of 
tedium. But in so far as this is true of Manchester, tliere are structural 
explanations which must be explored. The heaviest of the weights that 
press ‘the coming Manchester muldverstcy’ into its present shape are, 
first its size; second, its administrative organisation; third, and least easily 
comprelicndcd, because it underlies tbc first two, the burden of the 
difference betsveen the job the institution grew up with, and the job 
society now expects of it. 

Size 

In i960, when Ferdinand Zweig conducted his inquiry The StiiJent 
in an Age of Anxiety: a Survey of Oxford and AfflMc/iesfer Stiidenls^^ 
Manchester University had 6,159 studente (5iJ9i in Owens and 1,768 in 
UMIST). Ten years previously it had 5,943. ten years later it had 12.524. 
Ten years from the time of wriring, it will have 20,000 (15.000 in Owens 
and 5,000 in UMIST). Only a politician would be brash enougli to 
suppose that an institution could remain substantially the same animal 
after thirty years of growth at that rate. Zweig s inquiry itself testified to 
the strain under wSch the universitv was working. Half his student 
sample enjoyed their university life, but die most diotoughly content 
were the ones who lived in lialls rather than digs, or who worked in small 
rather than large departments. From the other half, who were moderately 

• Harold Perkin, New Unlvcnitiet m ihe United fSr^m (OECD, 1969). p. I J9- 

London. 1963. 
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Sucation; ‘the teaching's itnpcnonal. a gulf CXBB between staH ana 
sEu tomy departmLyoncan go right through *e 
ever speaking to the professor' ‘a depressing place. No b^. no „ 

sense ofSoneine’. In the late sixties, such comments became Ac sm:^ 

g^fthe condition!, it would be a doll student who could find notog to 
rftlcise. But the crities' case tentalm as strong as it was ^ 

Since i960, an entire new ‘studenr village has been butlt m FaUosvfield. 
mile or so away fiom the University-, hut evm to, according to one 
admittedly prgudieed Warden of a small Ml of residence, has so fa 
proved ‘a sohid flop, more noted for its problems than its solutiom . Nor 
an hriclts and mortar anssver the lament of a very semor engm^g 
professor, ‘In 1948 I could put a name and (ace on every student in m 
three year course, I couldn't even recognise them now. We have sa^ 
aU the reasonable digs in the city. Students are living in hovels and doss- 
houses—and being exploited there, too.’ _ 

Aademically, the effects of size are less spectacular; and m some -waj s 
are clearly beneficial. In a Urge univenity, more is knotvn, and more is 
lectured about, hy more people, so that a junior teacher ina Urge Man- 
chester department ought not to have to exhaust himself by k^mg up 
with as wide of range of subjects and periods as his counterpart m * 
new universiry, or for dut nutter in an Oxford college lb theory, 
students too should be able to find almost anything they arc likely to sc^ 
But it does not alwap work like that- In Manchotet as in Bcrkelcy^tne 
academic power focus is the department, and it is sig nif i c a n t diat in to 
pUces committees discussing student participation in academic affairs have 
fixed on the department as the Icvd at which real decisions arc taken, and 
«.v . V V in 1 1_» l-J 1-1 J: l—J -wniKTh to 


faxed on me department as tdc icvci at wnicn real oecisions aic 
at -widch students arc Ukcly to be knowledgeable and involved enough to 
nuke, and feel that they arc maldnK, some difference.^ But it is not easy 

• • ' 1 ^7- _fl r_ J 


maxe, ana icci mar xocy arc maxuig, some auicicuw:.— xiui. « ..w . . — , 
to run a university as a conglomerate of Urge independent fiefdoms, each 
•widi its different code of practice and ruling clique. It would take studmo 
in Mandicstcr much longer than the three years at their disposal to find 
their way round a department like English, where (by one lecturer s 
acojunt) ‘a proposal to teach 50 per cent Slukcspcarc and 50 per cent 
modem literature to the third year, instead of 100 per cent Shakespeare ss 
at present, was defeated after months of discussion, on a technicality which 
the conservatives had saved up till the last possible minute’. Often, too, 


“ Univenity ofMiacbstei Reportm Student Pertidpaiim in AcaJemuAfairs{piBif^^’ 
Mirdi 19^9); Caleb Foote and othen. Tht Culture ef the University: Goremana end 
Ediuaion (San Frasdsco, 196S}. 
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when an actual reform is under discusuon, it is discovered that a depart- 
ment is not as independent as h seems— that, for example, if it wants to 
absolve students fiom keeping up Latin in their first year, there will be a 
howl from the classicists' trade union that work is being taken away from 
them. 

Neither over-rapid expansion nor d^artmental politicking are any- 
thing new to Manchester. ‘No one had foreseen the rate at which the 
demand for university education would rise. A new Arts building had 
been planned just before the war. When peace came and it was first 
occupied, it was so overcrowded that straight away one of the larger Arts 
departments liad to be evicted. The victim was the English department, 
whose chief had as great an intemafional reputation in scholarsmp as any 
of his Arts colleagues, but who was a mere babe in political strategy and 
tactics.’** All this happened (according to the Univenity's centenary 
historian) in 1919, between people who, however antipathetic they may 
have been, were at least meeting each other daily rather than lecturing in 
Ottawa or examining in Khartoum. In 1970, this observer, who visited 
Maucltestcr University just after a prolonged and damaging student sit-in, 
came away with the impression that the people who eScctively governed 
the university, and cspedolly the retiring Vice-Chancellor (Sir William 
Mansfield Cooper), $0 passionately wished themselves back in the period 
when personal rule was possible that they would slave to maintain it 
»thei than attempt to devise institutional substimtes for the nod in the 
corridor and the wink at the dinner table. (An independent, professionally- 
run university newspaper to supplement the amateur smdeni version 
might help.) Even some of the University's most dedicated servants could 
not imagine why die new Vicc-ChanceUor (A. L. Armitage) should want 
to give up the oclighis of a Cambridge Mastership for— as one of them 
put it— ‘an inconvenient house in a tv^ght area’. Mr. Armiuge's sanity, 
it was thought, would only be saved by job-redefinition. ‘The chances 
that a single man can perform the duties of the present Vice-Chancellor 
are nil. When you grow up in a job you have an expertise no one else can 
liavc.’ 

The nature of the job, however divided, is defined by the past, presemt, 
and hiture structure of the University and of its paitnen in mcEQ-acation 
Precinct. Here, there have always been other influences at work, national 
and international, besides striedy Mancunian ones. The whole history of 
universities as the world knows them can be seen as a search for imitabic 
models. In 1849 John Owens’s Trustees, to whom the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge model was odious because of its religious exclusiveness, turned to 
‘the Scotch Universities’, which had alwavs ‘embraced students of every 
variety and description, persons engaged in die actual occupitions of 
busmess, who expect to derive aid in tbdr punuit from the new applica- 


•* Charlton, op. dt., p. 127- 
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tions ofscience to the arts’. H. E. ^ater Sir Henry) Roscoe, the University’s 
second Professor of Chemistry (1837-8(5, and A. W. Ward, Professor of 
History (1866-97), took tto principle further by borrowing from 
Germany, where both had studied as young men, the notion of how to 
organise a university for research, both in science and the humanities. 
Along with the notions came the men, for from the middle of the century 
onwards there was an important politically-induced migration of engin- 
eers, scholars, and merchants— not to mention artists such as Charles Halle 
—from Germany to Manchester. Roscoe, like Lj’on PhY£iir (also 2 
Manchester chemist), was one of the very few Englishmen who penetrated 
behind the complacency of the i8sr Great Exhibition to die underlying 
threat of British industrial decline: 'unless we set up a more profound and 
intimate connection between Sdcncc and Praaice, our continental rivals 
who practise witii knowledge must in the long run outbid our own manu- 
facturers who practise by rule of thumb’.** Roscoe became a Liberal MP, 
and helped to prepare public opinion for the Technical Education Act, 
1889. But too much time had by then been lost. 

Two consequences of tUs History arc particularly relevant to Man- 
chester University as it ts. first, and most important, technology w'as 
incorporated into the academic maimorcam as long ago as 1903. Although 
UMIST has its own Charter and governing body, is financed directly by 
the national Univenicy Grants Committee, and has its own Vice- 
Chancellor (Lord Bowden, who had a spell as Minister of State for 
Education in the 1964 Labour Govcniment), its students, staff, and degrees 
are all an integral pan of the Univenity of Manchester. Had this not been 
so, the Education Precinct might never have been conceived— though as 
Lord Bow'den pointed out to me in conversation, conspicuous anomalies 
remain, especially since the group of oslleges now called the Manchester 
Polytechnic, financed by the Ick^I authority, shares the Prednet with 
UMIST and Owens. Under the ‘binary policy’ for higher education, 
enunciated by a Labour Minister of Education, Mr. Antony Ctosland, in 
an indiscreetly-drafted section of his Woolwich speech in 1965, tiu: 
British Government expects to dificrenriate between the status, function, 
comrinition, and resources of polytechnics and universities. Even students’ 
umon subscriptions (paid by local authorities) vary from institution to 
institution, Manchater, where staff and students meet each other, enjoy 
reciprocal rights to many of each other’s social facilities, and from time to 
time inat^cach other, uic absurdities of the structure imposed by history’ 
and Whitehall are daily apparent. 

, second consequence of Manchester’s Scottish and Germanic 
TOrrowmgs was the concentration of power and influence in the hands of 
the professors, as distina from junior staff (Students have only recently 
begim to count constitutionally.) This did not matter much when ‘junior 

« This paragraph kans heavily on Ctariron. op. cxi., pp. 53-57. 
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staff meant onlj' the professor’s assistant, but in the History department, 
for exam^ple, there are now thirty-one ‘lecturers’ to eight Professors’ or 
'Readers’. The constitution of the University was in 1963 adapted— after 
years of grumbling — to give these acadenaic second-class cithens (often 
fine scholars who in American universities would be tenured professors) 
representation on the Academic Senate, and three places on the thirty- 
man Council, which in Bagehot’s terminology is the ‘efficient principle’ 
in the University. But the old temper still lingers. In 1970 Martin Trow 
and A. H. Halsey, in an attitude survey of British university teachers, 
reported that seventy-five per cent of their sample were dissatisfied witli 
the concentration of power in a ‘professional oligarchy When this 
first became a serious problem in Manchester, in the post-J945 period, it 
was not envisaged that junior univenity staff might one day be found 
ranged with student revolutionaries against Senate and Vice-Chancellor. 
But in Manchester, as elsewhere, this too has happened.** 

The future structure of the Education Prednet will be a federal one, 
with separate heads for Owens, UMIST, and the Polytechnic. However 
desirable tc might be to have one man negotiating with both nation and 
dty on behalf of the lot, this can hardly happen while the various institu- 
tions hang suspended from different sources of ultimate authority. At 
present, while so much of the Prednet is still only a gleam in a planner’s 
eye, the structure feels loose, which at this stage of university development 
in Britain is probably just as well. On the other band, the geograplucal 
shape ofthc scheme is already known, and large though it is, it is tight at 
the boundaries, so schemes which the sodal imagination of the sixties was 
too small to envisage will be hard to find room for by the end of the 
eighties. Already, the administrator’s pruning-knife is poised over types 
of growth which British universities have only lately begun to need. One 
seventh of all Manchester students arc now married, and the treasurer of 
the Students’ Day Nursery Committee writes in the University house 
journal: ‘Our present building— formerly a wine bar— must come down 

*‘ Sociology, vol. 3, No. 3, p. 3S1. See also their TfaBrilish Academits {London, 1971). 

** Young left-wing todal scientists, say, inight well have some difficulty in pieWng 
sides, so polarised did positions become at the time of the February 1970 sit-in. From the 
Univenity Students’ Union resolution of February a: 

'Noting tliat Armitagc has been undemomtically appointed as Vicc-Cl«ncel]or, 
this General Meeting does not recognise him as de jWeHead of the Univenity, and . . . 
therefore instructs Executive to convey to Aimiuge the Union’s opposition to the 
method of his appointment and miorm him chat Union representatives will meet him 
only on this basis.’ 

From the Vice-Chancellor’s subsequent comment in Senate (February 26); 

This refen to my successor and is a typical example of the offensive productions 01 
certain Union dements and leadership at die present time and which is progressively 
driving from the Union every sensitive element. . . . The Union itself seems to be 
intent on committing suicide.’ 
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in four years’ time and we have not yet found other accommodation. The 
Committee hoped that part of the proposed new University Health 
Centre building could be set aside for a nunety for thirty children and the 
University has agreed to do this provided we raise the apial cost of 
erecting that part of the building, about £18,000. If we do not 
obtain this sum or the promise of it before the end of this session we 
will be removed from the precinct pbns. We cannot save tlus sum out of 
profits as we find it difficult enough to break even— the Matron feeds 
seventy children lunch and tea five days a w’cek for only £6.’^‘ 

Again, the planners arc anxious to have as many stafFas possible living 
on or near the site, but the district has been a slum for too long to be 
immediately attractive to academic farmlics with children to consider. 
Manchester Univenity staff have in the past been forced out cither to the 
large inconvenient Victorian houses of Didsbury, two miles fo the south, 
or to dje green^'rt suburban box-bomes of Cheshire. It would take not 
merely new maisonettes, but a vigorous urban cultural life and perhaps 
an instimtion like the University of Chicago’s expcrimcnul children’s 
school to lure them back again. The same applies to students, who have 
always been tempted by tnclr environment to live a 9 a.m. to 5 p.m- 
cjostence, and who in a university of thousands count membenhip of 
societies and attendance at meetings only In tens. These things are the 
small change of univenity admiubtration, perhaps, but if Manchester has 
ambitions to be Briuin’s first genuine ‘polyvcttity’, it will have to be 
someone’s business to keep them m mind. Otherwise, nesv Precinct will 
be only old slum writ large, and sooner or Utcr cither dons will rise or 
students sit down in protest. 


IVhat does a timversily do? 

All t^, of course, is only the fiamc for the mental activity which is a 
zmiiwity s proper work, and of which only a minute proportion could 
be picked out tor desetiprion in these pages. The two examples chosen 
have in common the fact that they treat traditional Manchester pre- 
occupations in a novel manner, and at the same time reveal the very dose 
attention which the university feeb obliged to pay to the needs which 
British soaety, almost obsessivdy anxious about its technical and com- 
mercial future, brings to its notice. 

Take, first, a project which has occupied the Textile Technology 
depa^ent of UMIST for the past ten years: the Vincent shuttlelcss, or 
tomisiatic. loom. The weavers loom is one of the world’s earliest 
mdustnal mactocs. Visit, for instance, one of the little woollen mills 
scattered round the valleys of North and West Wales, which weave high 


>■ (tibno!, p. ,7. o>mp,„ Uic Unwmit. of Vmcora (pp- 

262-25,) 
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quality blankets and tweeds for the export and London markets, and for 
tourists in the summer: the mills themselves and the machines they house 
look as though they have survived untouched from the eighteenth century, 
when great clanking machines were first set down beside a convenient 
source of water, to multiply doth output beyond the capacity of cottage 
weavers. Those looms, like all but jo,ooo or so of the three to four 
millions in the world today, depend on a shuttle, a hollow wood-and- 
stecl projectile which carries a bobbin of yam to and fro aaoss the 
stretched warp threads. The passage of the shuttle is proverbially rapid— 
‘My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle and are spent without hope’, 
lamented Job 2,500 years ago— and it is also responsible for most of the 
noise that compels weaving mill workers to learn lip-reading, and often 
deafens them before they reach retiring age. This was the machinery that 
raised Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire to prosperity in the 
first industrial revolution,*’ but it was unlikely to satisfy an imaginative 
engineer at the outset of the second, ‘ftom an engineering standpoint, it 
is usually considered the height of absurdity to accelerate a shuttle 
weighing 500g fiom the rest to a speed of 15 m/s and bring it to rest again 
t/io second later in order to lay down a length of weft weighing as little 
as 1-5 mg, especially as the energy in the shuttle is not only wasted but 
spends itself in damaging the components of the loom. Much noise is 
created . . . and if, as occasionally happens, the shuttle is ejected fiom the 
loom serious injury to an operative may result.’ 

The history of modem loom technology, as described by Professor 
J. J. Vincent of UMIST, is the history of attempts to dbpense with the 
classical shuttle. In the past fifteen years, several machines of this kind 
have come into use : the Swiss Suber loom, whose small ‘gripper’ shuttles 
travel fast across the warp in one direction but return slowly, doubling the 
speed of weaving but cutting down noise, maintenance, and accidents; 
the Drapcr-Fischer flexible rapier loom; and Czechoslovak air-jet and 
water-jet looms, which for the first time in human history allow cloth to 
be made without projecting anything solid between the warp strands 
except the weft yam itself. But hath methods have disadvantages as well 
as capital and operating economics, and the water-jet method is normally 
only applicable to hydrophobic materials like nylon and terylene. More- 
over, even though nothing solid moves across the warp with the weft, 
‘about ig of air and o*5f of water arc set in motion for each insertion’. 
The logical conclusion of the trend was to project the weft across the 
warp, by its own inerria, without any associated moving mass. This is 
what Professor Vincent and his colleagues (Noel Hodgkinson and Neil 
Doggetri set out to do ten years ago, and during the last two years, with 
a grant ftom the National Research Devdopment Corporation, they have 
Some ofir. iaeJuding ArJcwrighl jorigioaJ^nmng frame, can be seen in Manchester 
at the Museiun of Sdence and Technology, ojKoed in 1969 in the former Oddfellows 
Hall. 
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been trying to make the project commercially feasible.^® The latest 
version of the inertial technique uses a pair of conical rollers to prmect Ac 
weft like a whiplash on an unwaveringly straight line for a flight of as 
much as eight feet for fine cotton and twenty-five feet for canvas yam: 
indeed, the team had to move that apparatus out into Ae corridor of Ac 
research laboratory before they could measure Acir achievement. 
Professor Vincent, however, is sure that Ac Czechs arc hot on his heels, 
for even major political upheavals do not always affect Ac march of 
'rcchnolo^icsY discovery, and his nziring reflects all Ac uncase which 
Brimh sdenmis and technologists m Ae past twenty-five years have felt 
about society’s sluggish cxplotufion of their discoveries: ‘The contract 
with Ae National Research and Development Council has expired at a 
crucial time, and it is not easy to sec an immediately available source of 
risk capital m Ae current mood of Ae domestic industry . . . Will the 
Vincent loom become just one mote of Ac many ideas that originated 
here but were left for other nations to exploit?’** 

Dbenchantment of this kbd is one of Ae mam reasons for the mtro- 
duction, late in time but vigorous in m6ncy, of ’management sciences 
and business schools into Ac curriculum of British universities. Yet Ac 
development, like so many in Britain, has not taken place because some 
central auAoricy willed it, still less bemuse need for it had been demon- 
strated by some methodologically sound piece of research- Certainly, a 
powerful mfluence among those responsible was emulation of American 
universities, which in 1968 awarded 1,000 doaorates, iS.ooo masters' 
degrees, and 50,000 fine degrees, in business and management studio. But 
sceptics have not been slow to point out that busmess schools began to 
ma\c an impact on American management just as Ae US rate of produc- 
tivity increase b^an to slow down, and that Ac Japanese and Ae Germans 
have done pretty well at economic growA in Ae past two decades with- 
out being much obliged to management education. In Manchester, some 
of Ac leaders in Ae business-education business arc notably modest about 
Acir function; 

We have no evidence whatever that academic course experience 
fnskes a bcctec manager. We cfo have some evidence that it may procftrce 
frustration. The fact that some good managers have been to business 
schools may be less significant than Ae fact that some schools have 
managed to attract Ae passing interest of some managers who were so 
good that Aey arc destined to go to Ac top anyway . . . 

Wc arc trying to evolve new disaplincs and new teaching me AoA. 
But we simply do not know whcAcr, for example, industrial managers 
would not learn more about management from a course in Greek 

« UK Pitent Applkation Number 4j255/«; Via/Mit. Hodgkinson, and Doggett. 
lafi/ ‘looms witiiout skittles', IB 7 (^blisbed by UMISTJ. October 
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philosophy as exemplified in a careful selection of Greek pla)-s (diis is 
one of the senior executive programmes in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology) because academically speaking we know very' little 
about the management process.**® 

For a subject tliat knosvs so little about itself, management science is 
ejmanding fast in Manchtstcr. The Manchester Business School, which 
belongs to the Owens half of the University, lias tliirty-two students 
reading for masters’ degrees, with twenty diploma students, and gave 
shorter courses to 150 managers in 1968/9. UMIST’s Department of 
Management Sciences had 180 to 250 students, wntli eight)' more reading 
degrees combined wnth other subjects, fifty taking masters’ degrees, and 
ten PhDs. These two departments alone wll soon absorb nearly 100 
academic staff, if ihev can find them, and tins is without counting the 
courses supplied by the university’s Extramural Department and by the 
Manchester Polytechnic, where the growtli of student numbers in business 
and management studies is most cjqslosive of all. 

It may not dose the British trade gap, but it certainly attracts student 
customcn. In Manchester, this « partly because a new and expanding 
subject breaks dosvn some of the old barriers between disciplines, partly 
because— as one UMIST professor remarked— 'there’s no way of pre- 
ducine an engineer except three years of bloody hard work’, and intcr- 
disciplinarit)' holds out to students at least a chance of esape. Roger 
Darlington, President of tlie UMIST Students Union in 1969/70, v-dto 
spent moiuiis persuading his sponsoring firm, Associated Electcial 
Industries, to let him switch from engineering to management studies, 
told me that to judge by the attention paid by industrial talent scouts, the 
most interesting courses in the univenity were Liberal Studies in the 
universit)’’s Faculty of Science, and Management Studies in UMIST, The 
first puts together physics, chemistry, matncmarics, and engineering with 
anthropology, sociology and economics, in a .way that allows students to 
discuss intelligently the formation of science polic)*, environmental pol- 
lution, and the evolution ofparticular industria. The second expects in the 
first tsvo years a knowledge ofsociologj% accounting, law, and statisria 
and keeps the last year for more directly 'business’ subjects like market 
and operational research. 

In me Business School itself, at present still housed off the Precinct in a 
commercialJy leased building, the scents of the jungle and the excitement 
of the chase arc wafted unmistakably across to the observer. *Wc may get 
mterruptions,’ said Mr. Tony Ecclcs. reaching a hand across a desk, ‘but 
I’m running a business game that’s getting a bit hair\'. It’s one of our own. 

In most business games you arc given a product which you have to sell. 

In this one you can clioosc your own product and decide where you want 
to go. There is room too for personal as well as group objeaim. You can 

R, D. E>c%v (Profenor of Muugnnent Sdenm) in AJi om 7. op. cit. 
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do organisarionally normal things like fonning a splinter groi^ to uke 
over your own company.*^ I know there are people going to be fired after 
the next decision and I shall have to try to place them in anotlier group. 
At this point a rising young executive Imocked and entered. 

‘just before we take over this company, is there any way of knowing 
what their product strate^ is?* ^ 

‘It’s more successful than other companies in terms of net profit, 
Ecdcs replied, ‘and my guess is that it is also more successful in product 
strategy. But it’s only a guess ... In this game I represent the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation.** If you £ai! to run the company effetivcly 
we will fire you. "We won’t be vindictive about it, of course- By the way, 
where arc you getting your executives from?’ 

‘From omer companies.’ 

‘Do they know?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘That’s interesting,’ said Ecclet, as the Rising Executive cidtcd. ‘He was 
put in as managing director into a group that only had a chairman, in a 
rather friction-filled situation. They are now going to lose one or two of 
their best executives.’ 

Between interruptions of this kindEccIcs, a thirty-five year old Liver* 
pool engineering graduate who came to the academie life via Unilever, 
described the atmosphere of the school. With a toul suff of 150 including 
secreuries, it is almost too big for the face-to-face settling of problems 
that was manageable earlier on, but has not yet broken down into right 
spedalisms: Eccles himself though primarily *a human relations and 
labour guy’ could still run a business game vritb marketmg and computer 
cousiderations built into it. There ate no departments as such, and Ecdcs 
himself is vaguely titled ‘lecturer in business environment*. The (post- 
graduate) studencs at the school mustbeamong the most highly motivated 
in Britain. Only sixty out of about 2,000 applications are accepted (com- 
pare, for instance, the i :2 ratio of acceptance to rqcctions for several 
undagraduate courses at Oxford). It is generally accepted that Business 
School graduates can command a cash premium of ^500-;£.iooo p.a. 
on the employment market, irrespective of their personal qualities or of 
employers views about the actual courses, simply because the intake 
itsdf is SO highly selective. The staff, too, benefit &om the level of demand: 
they arc paid at an industrial rate, but if they care to work night and day, 
many ofthem can double their salaries by outside work. 

The MBS is often — in Britain — compared with the Harvard Business 

** fbandcr of the new Joe Hynuo duir of Marketing, in UMIST* Dcpaitmenf 
of Minagemait Science, hinjjclf feB Tictini to thii kind of thing during a battle kr 
conitol of ViycUa in 1969. 

body fonaed by the jp&j Labotir Goveromenr, to encoange by adnee 
md fmancnl lautance the ratioiulisation of Bmiih industry, but dubanded by the 1970 
Conservative Government. 
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School, but si2e apart, such comparisons are misleading. The Harvard 
school began in 1908 and has operated for sixty years in a society where 
‘The business of America is business*. In England, on the other hand, it is 
arguable that the respect, scope and authority git'en to the industrial 
manager is less than it is anywhere else in the developed world. The 
Manchester Business School, though it opened at a time when the British 
aristocratic and academic attitude to trade was at last being seriously 
questioned, is surrounded hy a world generation of students who are 
presenting a cold front towards 'business values'. Not that rabid revolu- 
tionaries penetrate into the Business School, or want to, but whether as a 
rcficction of external events or as a response to the comparative novelty 
of the institution, MBS students demand their own form of participation. 
The thirty-five year olds on short courses, who are more sure of them- 
selves, are content with informal ways of achieving this; it is the younger 
students who demand formal structures, 'so that they can be seen to have 
a role to play', as one of their teacliers put it. Perhaps, indeed, there is an 
element of role-playing about the whole business school revolution in 
Britain: whereas an American advances into business with a confident 
step, the Briton backs into It, saying to his critical contemporaries, 'Look 
at me, I’m playing at business’. 

An academic environment makes this posture easier to maintain, and 
some of the more ennepreneurial spirits in the Business School are nose 
too happy about becoming— when the Manchester Education Precinct is 
more nearly complete— geographically and bureaucratically closer to the 
heart of the University. Nor is it difficult to imagine what me Manchester 
Universiry establishment would think about jeitv i'espnt like the jigsaw 
nude which Tony Eccics and a partner put on the market to see if their 
results in practice matched the theories tney were dishing out to students. 
‘We did all right but we didn’t make our fortunes,’ Eccics told me. 'The 
public relations side went marvellously, with plenty of free editorial 
puUidty in the papers. The trouble was distribution. Never forget that 
the permissive society in Britain begins and ends with the communications 
industry'. Not many store buyers have heard the news yet.’ 


Redbrick Revived 

Ecclcs’s experience could serve as a parable of Manchester's traditional 
relationship with London and the rest of Britain: the city tends to be 
cither ten years ahead or twenty behind, and only experiment shows 
which. The Manchester Educatioa Precinct, in size and complerity, is on 
an altogether different scale from the new universities in Britain, and 
though these have enjoyed more gracrous ephemeral publicity, Man- 
diestcr does not lack interested visitors. Only experiment will show 
whether the concept is something of world importance in higher educa- 
tion— for all industrial countries are trying to achieve the same essential 
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object of numerical expansion widsout loss of academic quality— or 
whether the city will only succeed in importing the problems of large 
American state universities, wthout hasdng enough money to spend on 
the solutions. So far, the plan as a whole is much too dependent on short- 
term expedients— like sharing between several institutions common 
rooms that were intended to serve only one— to solve foreseeable difEcul- 
ties which are posed by the structure of British higher education, and by 
the projections of future student numbers. The Vice-Chancellor of 
UMIST, Lord Bowden, is himself one of those who believes that ‘ihb 
extraordinary administrative hotchpotch* cannot long continue: 

'Before very long all students who study in Manchester for three 
years should he able to sit for a Manchester degree, which should be 
assessed by the staff of a great collegiate Univenity' of Manchester. Such 
a policy will demand fundamental changes in the structure of the Uni- 
versity, but ... the administrative sv'stcm is already subjected to ouite 
intolerable strain. Manchester is much the biggest University in England 
which is administered by a single central machine. The faculties of 
science, medicine, arts, and tcclmology arc all bigger than most pre- 
War universidcs . . . We were able to cope after Robbins** by expand- 
ing an existing mactune. Next time (ana that means now) we have to 
begin by a tout reoreanisation of the whole machine, from nursery 
schools to graduate schools.*** 

Here, as often, Lord Bowden seems to echo Sir Henry Roscoe, who 
in 1870, during his campaign agatmt the separation of polytechnics from 
universities, told the Royal Commission on Scienriile Immicrion: 

‘Very great evils must result from this tendency to mul^ly institu- 
dons— a tendency springing, probably, from the difficulty ofmodif^ung 
old institudons to meet new wants.*** 

The ‘wants’, in today's Britain, arc not so very different from what 
they were in 1870, when compulsory primary education was first intro- 
duced. Only the level of educadon riiought desirable for the of 
young people, and the age of leaving full time educadon, have changed. 
But in the origins of British civic univeniries, there was almost alwaj-s 
more than a felt need for technically-educated manpower. The pioneers 
wCTC forading institutions which they wanted to be recognisable as 
universities, but at the same time dicy were consciously expressing a 
^counter-culture^ just as novel, in die circumstances of the time, as the 
free umvciiidcs of modem Stanford or Berkeley. It was not their fruit 
that w’ant of money and imaginadon in their local patrons, and later, the 

"Rrport ofticfRobWiii) Co mmit t ee on Higher Efinrarion 2154, 

Aflorca to UMIST Coot of Govemon, December iz, 1969. 

** Quoted in W. H, G. Aimytige, Civic Univcmites (London, 1953). 
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academic revival of Oxford and Cambridge themselves, robbed Red- 
brick” of its initial ^lan, and enabled a German observer, William 
Dibelius, to remark in 1930 that *if a post is to be filled, the academic 
qualifications of the MA oftivcrpool or Leeds will not prevail against the 
social status of the Oxford B.A., which bears no mark of coal dmt and 
the fumes of the brewing vats.’** SirDcnis Brogan, from bis vantage points 
in Princeton and Cambridge, has mote generously observed that the 
dvic universities ‘near the dvic reference libraty, the theatres, the concert 
halls, the pubs and the cinemas, die art gallery and the great dvic churches 
... arc the normal universities of the world.’** For the first time, the 
opportunity now exists in England for this ideal to be worthily realised, 
on a scale suffident to alter the sodology of a whole urban community. 
It will be a pity if it misses its mark again. 

** The popular fngluh tarn for the ‘ciTic UBiTtfsiriej’, of which lonion anJ Man- 
chcsicrare tlie chief. All were founie^ in the century between 1815 and 1914, and most 
of their ardiitects built in brick. By analogy, the British onjvmities founded during the 
past decade were christened 'Platcglass*. See BclofT, op. dt. 

** England, translated by M. A. Hamilton (London, 1930), p. 440 - 

** Quoted in Armytage, op. dt., p. }tz. 
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‘The loyalty of the community is directed tov^-ards the institution m 
which it participate. The words change to receive the cont^ whi^ 
the communit)’ give to them. The effort to find agreement before e 
insntution goe to work is meaningless. 

Edv.’ard Levi, An htrodudion to L/gol Reasoning 
(Chicago 1948), p- 104 (Phoenix edition) 


‘The Univenity of Chiago live on its morale. It is located m an 
impleasant dty, in a nast)' climate, a thousand miles from anywhere; 
most memhen of this firolty could immediately increase their salaries 
by going to other univenides. They are here rather than elsewhere 
because they value thdr colleagues and their students and their telanom 
with their colleagues and thnr students. If the web of Aose relations « 
tom, the University v/ill fall in on itsel£ The facult)' will cease to 
( tha t has been the usual rault of disrupdve demonstrations at other 
univenides) ; the best of them will go elsewhere and so will the students 
most concerned for educarion; it will be impossible to recruit to 
posidons of administradve Icadcnhip anyone who cares for the real life 
of the place. The Univenity of Chicago will become another mediocre 
impersonal routincinstiturion and will probably perish. It will deserve to. 
James Rcdficld, Chairman and Associate Professor, 
University of C^cago Committee on Sodal Thought, 
in an open letter to faculty and students, 

April 10, 1969 


In the world’s mental image of Chicago, there is a time-jump from the 
dty of Al Capone and Au^e March to tlw dty of Mayor Daley and the 
Conspiracy Trial. Both die individuals quoted at the bead of this chapter 
came to know thdr Chicago during the yean bcTO’ccn. Edward Levi, a 
violin-playing, dgar-loving bsvyer, die grandson of a famous Chicago 
rabbi and probably the most inttimically intelligoit of rdgning American 
university presidents, has been on the staff of die Unhrenity of Chicago 
since 1936, and President since 1968. A colleague with the mind of an 
Irish ward poliddan remarked to me diat if Levi had diosen to stick with 
his law practice, he would have fitted neatly into ‘the Jewish slot* on the 
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Supreme Court. Professor Rctlficld's personal acquaintance witli the 
Chicago style is closer still, and has been permanently memorialised; on 
the Chicago Tribune building downtown, bronze casts of some of the 
paper s most famous front pages are displayed, and somewhere at the foot 
of the page announcing the a)^cation offdward VIII, it is reported that 
James Rcdficld, aged three, had been returned by kidnappers to his father, 
who was also a professor (a renowned anthropologist) in the University 
of Chicago, 

An unpleasant dty, in a nasty climate, a thousand miles from any- 
where . . . ’ True enough, though Chicago’s Americans like to think that 
Detroit or Pittsburgh are much less pleasant, that the summer heat and the 
knife-like winter winds make boys into men, and that tlie capital of the 
Mid West is a considerablesomewherein its own right. So is its university. 
There arc, of course, other universities within Chicago’s city boundaries, 
and several more a few miles outside, including important ones like 
N’orthwestem, Michigan State, and the various campuses of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. But between the University of Chicago, which is a private 
university dependent on the donors it can touch and the research grants it 
can attract, and its immediate constituency there is a uniquely ciose and 
prickly relationship. In a short eighty years Chicago has gathered to itself 
as much historical and sociological complexity as Harvard has in three 
centuries. 

That is how the people of Chicago would want it. In Norman Mailer’s 
inimitable description, the place is perhaps the last of rise great American 
cities’, where ‘the unheard crash of giant mills stamping new shapes on 
large attd obdurate materials is always pounding in one's inner ear*. Its 
people have ‘great faces, carnal as blood, greedy, direct, too impatient for 
hypocrisy, tn love with honest plunder’.** That is the underlying poetry 
of Chicago, just as blackened chimneys and viscous canals and broad- 
vowclled, pause-filled convenations arc the poetry of Manchester. 
Chicago is at once happy and resentful tliat it is not New York, just as 
Manchester is at once contemptuous and cvcr-so-slightly envious of 
London. But perhaps because E^oth the physical and the hmnan environ- 
ment in Chicago is that much more hostile than it is in Manchester, 
England, the temper of the individuab and groups who doggedly pursue 
culture and learning in that environment has become more serious, more 
metaphysical, than anywhere else. Reyner Banham, the architectural and 
pop-cultural critic, the other day called Chicago ‘a profoundly German 
town’. Manchester, too, could make tliis claim if it cared to. In Chicago, 
there are even more obvious marks of German influence and immigration, 
from the names in the telephone directory to Mies van der Rohe’s build- 
ings for the Illinois Institute of Technology. But it goes deeper than that. 
The significance of the University of Chicago in the history of AmcriMn 
and the world’s higher education was its marriage in a single institution 
*• Miami aid t!u Sl^e of Chicago (New YoA. 1968). 
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of German philosophical seriousness, cipressca in a systematic exploration 
of the unhnosvn through a rigorous training of the intcllecr, and tile late 
nineteenth century Middle-Western version of the Ammean dream, in 
which realism, regionalism, and tcligiollty all played their parr, but in 
which the itch to be fint on the itrccu with a new model for human 
society was perhaps the dominant force* Virtually contemporaneous wt 
the founding of the Univenity of Chicago was the Colombian Expositjon 
of 1893, suged in the Midway Plaisancc whicli then ^rdcred. but now 
divides, the main buildings of the University. To this twod Wongs a 
campus song which it is difiicult to envisage the class of 72 singing. 


'Oh there were mote profs, than studaits, but then sve didn t care 
They spent their in research work, their evenings at the Fair 
O Chicago, O Chicago, how great you vc grown to be 
Since first we cast our lot with thine in 1893.’ 


And one young Chicago dean recalls seeing a contemporary picture of llic 
Exhibition scene, Ferris wheel and all, with a background, not 
Side Chicago and Lake Michigan, but of misty blue mountains, a wild 
West of the mind. _ , . 

The University of Chicago’s intellectual hiitory, and its constitution as 
a private university, are two keys to an understanding of it, but th«e is a 
third key in its physial setting and appearance. Its territory, or *ph«c ol 
influence, u over a mile square, bounded by 47di Street to the No^rtii, 
61st Street to the South. Cottage Grove to the West, and Lake Shore 
Drive (and beyond that. Lake Michigan) to the East. The central 
area, including the blocks originally given to the Univenity by Manhall 
Reid, the department store millionaire, is much smaller, witli the same 
southern boundary. Ten minutes eaw v/alk takes you from the Law 
School on 6oth Street, across the tree-lined Midway, wlicrc on occasion 
leaders of the Dlacksionc Rangers gang sit on chairs to parity' in front of 
their men like African tribal chieftains; through the main univenity 
quadrangle; and past Henry Moore’s bronze NuclearBtiergy (placed on the 
site where Fermi, Szilard and their team achieved the world’s fint sel^ 
sustaining atomic reaction) to the proposed student village north of 56“ 
Street. Architcaurally, the contrasts which the campus provides arc 
absurd, but pleasantly sharp. The dominant style is American collegiate 
Gothic. Hutcliinson Commons, the fine student dining hall to be built in 
the Univenity, is a fair imitauon of Christ Church hall, Oxford. It is said 
thatEdward Prince of Wales, when he visited Chicago during the thirties, 
was kind enough to agree about the resemblance, adding only that at 
Christ Church they never cleaned the windows. From that day on, 
Hutchinson’s windows were never cleaned either, until a few yean later 
President Hutchins said he could stand the gloom no longer, and ordered 
soap and water. Close by, snarling stone gryphons scamper up the arch 
leading to the Hull Biological Laboratories, as diough Professor Ronald 
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Singer, chairman of the Anatomy Department, were after them with a 
dissecting knife; and across the road the twenty million dollar Joseph 
Rcgcnstcin libraty is under construction; a gift (with a grant 

from the Ford Foundation) which was negotiated svith the donor, the 
widow of a chemical multi-millionaire, by one of the University's 
trustees. Lesser benefactions are sought and handled by the Director of 
Development and his staff, but as one of them explained, ‘you set a million 
to catch a million.* 

Gothic, too, is the Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, a miniature cathedral, 
svhich cost nearly two million dollars to build in the twenties. (Only a 
Rockefeller would call it a chapel.) On a Sunday morning ora Wednesday 
evening, the resounding tinkle of Bach on the sevcnty-two-bcll carillon 
draws the visitor to the foot of the tower, where high up in a little room 
a solitary musician is stamping vigorously on his wooden keyboard. (On 
Good Friday 1969, while Chicago’s whitc-ovk'ned shops closed in prudent 
homage on the anniversary ofMarrin Luther King’s death, he played ’The 
Vicar of Bray’.) Across the street is Robic House, which Frank Lloyd 
Wright biult in 1909, all leaded panes and horizontal planes. It has claims 
to be the frst truly modem domestic building, and it now houses the 
Adlai Stevenson Institute for the study of international relations. Finally, 
walk back across tlte Mid\vay— though after dark, however anxious you 
are to get indoors out of a bitingly cold Chicago wind, you may be 
advised not to cut across die grass, but keep to the lighted streets. On the 
far side stands Saarinen’s most civilised Law School, behind a tow of 
fountains aligned to trap the sun in a shifting prismatic effect, and a 
Pevsner sculpture, ‘Construction in space in the 3rd and 4th dimension’. 
The shrewd professor of taxation Jaw who chaired the building committee 
acquired an office overlooking the pool with a view across Midway to the 
old Harper Library: it is the best prospect in the University. The School 
itself has several subtle touches designed to bring teachen and smdents 
into accidental contact: the professon’ rooms open off* the library book- 
stacks, and they cannot fetch their mail without crossing the student 
lounge. But law students arc graduates, studying for a lucrative profession 
and paying handsomely for the privilege. It is acddcnully symbolic of the 
Univewty’s pnorhles that although Saarinen was also commissioned to 
do a couple of undergraduate high-rise dormitories, he refused to have 
his name on them when they were built, because the University ran short 
of cash and was obliged to spoil the scale of the rooms by ‘doubling-up’ 
to pack more students in. 

Tiie Univenity of Chicago has 8,579 students, of whom about thirty 
per cent are in the undergraduate college, forty-three per cent doing 
graduate work, and twenty-seven percent in the graduate) professional 
schools: Law, Divinity, Business, Social Service Administration, and 
o^ers. A student paying the full rate (which is itself much less than the 
true cost) has to budget on spending berween three and four thousand 
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dollars a year on board and tuition, and the cost to the University of 
scholanhips, loans, and other forms of remission has risen from one 
million to eighteen million dollars in the past twenty years. The propor- 
tion of graduates is by national and international standard exceptionaiiv 
high, even if the professional schools arc left out of account. Oxford, 
England, for example has yet to achieve the proportion (recommended 
by the Franks Report) of one graduate to every two undergradiutcs. In 
Chicago, one out of every ten undergraduates ends up not only with a 
master’s degree, but with a Ph.D., which is not a matter for unambiguous 
self-congratulation but is a reliable index of career intention: there arc 
2,500 Chicago alumni teaching at fifty-two leading American universities. 
The faculty numbers over a thousand, of whom under a third do any 
undergraduate teaclung: tutors at Oxford, England, may find this a 
surprisingly small proportion. Twenty-nine Nobel Prize winners have at 
one time or other taught or studied at Chicago—includingDr. Charles B. 
Huggins, director of the Den May Cancer Research laboratory, who 
attracted a different kind of attention in 1969 by calling a press conference 
to say that the student revolt was a Communist plot. The University, like 
Chicago itself, operates in the grand manner. Itlus a vacuum tube a mile 
long for measuring the speed of light, and the projected twenty-one- 
volume Assyrian dictionary is just over half complete after half a century 
of work by sixty scholars of several generations. (To be fair, the Oxford 
Latin Dictionary has proceeded no faster.) The University sent an expedi- 
tion to Nubia in 19^2-3, which rescued die contents of a 3,000 year old 
grave from the Nile waters rising above Aswan, and brought home an 
cxouisitcly worked copper hand-mirror and other artefacts to add to the 
collection in their Orienul Institute. In the all-American ratings of 
graduate schools, the University of Chicago stands first in Anthropology, 
Fourth in Political Science, and sixth in Astronomy.” The University 
of Chicago lately sent the Dean of its Biuiness School to be Secretary 
of Labour, and one of its trustees to be Secretary of the Treasury, 
in Mr. Nixon’s administration; and its best-known and most intimidating 
economist, Milton Friedman, a nineteenth century liberal in the tradition 
of Bentham and Mill, was wdeomed as a man and a brother by those 
Republicans who thought they understood what he was saying. The 
Univenity of Chicago receives two million dollars a year in royalties 
fiom its share in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (and would have had a 
larger share if a faculty committee of the time had not turned tm its nose 
at the notion). It employs Saul Bellow — not as a teacher of ‘creative 
writing , but as a scholar in the history of literature and thought. In 1968, 
two people in the University's laboratory at Argonne, forty miles away, 
devised an ardfidal kidney the size of a transistor radio, which could be 

*® Allan Canter, An Asufment ef Quality in CraJuale Education (Wathington D.C., 
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us^ three or four times and then thrown away, tn 196S Professor Tetsuya 
Fiijita investigated the effect of thunderstorms on aircraft, on a grant from 
the National Severe Storms Foundation; and Dr. Melanie Bachr liad a 
programme (of great social utility in Chicago) to determine what kind of 
people make good cops. In ip68, the University's faculty and students put 
in a million call cards for books in the Library, and if you look at a day’s 
returns, they range from the fint edition of IVinnie the Pooh to tuns of 
Nature and Mifid. In 1968, the University maintained a public relations 
staff of fourteen to make sure the world knew what it was doing. But so 
much, or nearly as much, could be said of a dozen important American 
universities, and the purpose of this essay is to get at the quiddity of this 
campus, whose occupants fall so easily mto the habit of getting the car out 
of the garage to drive an evening guest home, even if he is staying only a 
block or two away. 

The University of Chicago exists for, and is controlled by, its faculty, 
rather in the sense that an old-fashioned British reaching bos|>itaJ exists for 
the doctoK first, and patients afienvardls. ‘What a pity,' remarked a 
professor at a party, ‘that the students at this place an’t have as much fun 
as the faculty do.' Both the perception and me assumption reveal much. 
The faculty run the University, through the President himself and through 
the Council of the University Senate. At other American universities, the 
professors often feel and behave like strangers on a visit, but at Chicago 
the university is what they make of it. Their mean salary is $ai,ooo 
per annum, and a few cop sdentiscs receive more than twice that. 
About eighty per cent of them live within the stockade, a few 
minutes* ^valfc from their departments, which for an mban American 
university is an astounding proportion. The diflercnce between this place 
and Berkeley,’ one woman told me, ‘is that there the professon get into 
their cars at the end of the day and drive up to their homes in the hills 
twenty miles away, while we just put on our galoshes and shuffle round 
the comer.’ They are best observed in the Quadrangle Club, a building 
whose oppressive solemnity would qualify it for a niche in Pall Mall next 
door to the Oxford and Cambridge. Indeed, one March evening while I 
was staying there, nearly one hundred taxedoed guests gathered to cele- 
brate Boat Race night. At the Quadcangk Club visiting Uccurect alight 
from Manchester or Gottingen or Lund. Here, tenured professors lay 
siege to consultancies, and untenuted professon angle for tenure. An 
cn^rprising Hungarian catering manager offers apple and toasted marsh- 
mallow pancakes for light scholarly lunches, and beef Wellington to mark 
someone’s appointment to a Distinguished Service professorship. In the 
Quad Club, a young man from die Divinity School bitterly remarked on 
my first day in Chicago, ‘the bosses make sick jokes about the students 
they expel’. To the facult>% the second most offensive and seriously 
regard^ act of the Februar)* 1969 student sit-in was the invasion of the 
Quad Club by some sixty students, self-styled the Cliickcnshit Brigade, 
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who stood on the tables, hectored guests, and ate some food. Their 
ostensible reasons for doing this were, of course, politically defined. But 
one visitor nevertheless found himself wondering if the event had nothing 
at all to do with the fact that this intellectually formidable campus lacks 
a good bookstore, a clutter of intimate little oars and restaurants, an art 
cinema, and several other casual amenities which make student life at onw 
enjoyable and memorable. There is high thinking, but not too much lugh 
living, in Hyde Park. Howc\’cr, Hyde Park is a bourgeois paradise for 
young and old by comparison with the districts to north and south of it. 
The University of Chicago is pinched between two of America s urban 
disaster areas, and the history of the defensive action a«inst the black 
ghetto, which it has conducted by varying uctics for halta ccnmty or so 
now, is so significant to the University’ s concept of its ‘mission* (its otsm 
word, not mine) that it cannot be omitted. Indeed, the issues raised are 
liable to recur elsewhere in the world, as urban living conditions wonen 
and the space-hunger of higher education and academic research continue 
to grow, Chicago s problem is also a classic example of a social bind from 
wluch no one know’s how to escape— without breaking some obligation 
or abandoning some value. 

For a full account, the reader must look elsc^vhcrc— and be warned that 
the documentation, thanks not least to the University of Chicago’s owm 
professon, is extensive.*' Between about 1915 and 1940 the Chicago 
school of sociologists, led by Robert Park, held a virtual monopoly over 
the professional study of race relations in America. Their laboratory vw 
on their doontep. In 1919, there had taken place in Chicago a race riot 
that lasted six days and resulted in the deaths of tliirty-<ight people, white 
and black. This riot, which began when a Negro boy bathing in Lake 
Miclugan strayed across into the white section of the beach and drowned 
under a h^ of stones, developed out of white resentment of the mass 
migration of southern Negroes into the dty to provide cheap unskilled 
labour for war industries: a pattern which was to be more or less exactly 
repeated during the 1939-45 war. The riot was distinguished from more 
recent so-called race riots in Watts, Newark, and elsewhere by being, in 
essence, a white riot; gangs of whites pursued Negroes into their OW’D 
quarters and killed them. This pattern was dramatically depicted in 3 
sequence of photographs printed in the massive and well-informed 
investigative report (which was locally, not federally, commissioned 
and orga ni sed). However, while liberal profosors and other concerned 
Chicago citizens were engaged on this report, some of their white neigh- 
bours in the Kenwood and Hyde Park districts were taking positive action 
widi the paper weapons which the bourgeoisie uses of half-bricks. 

** EjpcdaUy ia Allan H. Spear, BLirl; Chic^, (Chicago, 1967); and Peter 

R^i^^beitDca^, “rtf Renwa/ (New York, I9<5i). 

The Wegro bi Chicago, repor t by dw Chicago Commirtec on Race Relations, 
Queago, 1922. 
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The local Property Owners Association demanded a conference to deal 
with ‘the promiscuous scattering of Negroes throughout whole districts 
of our city , and by 1920 their PrcfertY Oivtiers Journal was arguing in 
terms that became familiar to £n^ish cars forty years later; 

‘£very coloured man who moves into Hyde Park ... is making war on 
the while man. Consequently he is not entitled to any consideration 
and forfeits his right to be employed by the white man’ 
and 

‘There is nothing in the make-up of a Negro, physically or mentally, 
which should induce anyone to welcome him as a neighbour . . . They 
are proud as peacocks, but have nothing of the peacock’s beauty.’ 

By the mid-nventies a formal technique for exclusion was found: the 
restrictive housing covenant, enforceable in the courts, forbidding the sale 
or lease of property to black people. The University, like most other big 
white real estate owners, participated with the local property-owning 
associations in these agreements, although it had never exclude blacks 
from its own student body. (De facto s^regarion in the medical school 
came later.) Tlie then President of the University, Robert M. Hutchins, 
whose fame as an innovating liberal educationist spread far beyond 
Chicago and still endures, felt obliged to defend the covenants; ‘However 
unsatisfactory they may be, they are thought to be the only means at 
present available by which the members 01 the associations can stabilise 
the conditions under wluch they desire to live’.*® 

And the student paper, the Maroon, whose editorial writer had not yet 
leamt how to be tactful, endorsed the choice; 

‘Any proper sense of values will condone this action. The Univenity 
business office has a much deeper and more important obligation to the 
Univenity community than to the n^ro (jfc) community, however 
depressed it may be. Segregation ana restrictive agreements are a 
necessity, given the social prejudice that exists.’** 

The University’s peace ended in 1948, when the US Supreme Court 
made restrictive covenants of this kind unenforceable in the courts. The 
swollen, overcrowded black population of Chicago began to move into 
Hyde Park-Kenwood. By the mid fifties, the housing stock was deterio- 
rating fast, and when it became positively dangerous to walk the streets, 
the more impressionable faculty brean to look longingly eastwards or 
westwards. {Not only the faculty, for at about this time the notion of 
moving the entire university to kcq> company with Stanford at Palo Alto 
in California was seriousW discussed. But the cost, financial as well as 
human, was too great: after all, as someone said, who wants to buy a 
“ Quoted by Harold M. Baron in a paper to the Beardsley Ruml Colloquium, Chiago, 
April 5, 1969. 

«Ibid. 
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seconcilund university?) As long as Hutchins remained President, nothing 
was done. Two hundred professors left, and student enrolments dropped 
sharply. But under his successors, the University for the first time 
an active agent in its environment, rather than merely a constimer of land 
for academic expansion. In 1954-5, 3 ** urban rcncvr'al programme svas 
launched which was to cost the Univcnity thirt)' million dollars of its osro 
money, with another thirty million from local and Federal agencies, in the 
ensuing decade. Edward Levi’s brother Julian, Professor of Urban Studia 
and by temperament a match for any speculator or politician on the South 
Side, was put in charge of the South East Chicago Commission. According 
to Rossi and Dentler, one favoured technique was to ring up the company 
insuring a dubious property and persuade it to cancel the insurance, then 
get the mortgage holder to foreclose on the building on the grounds tlut 
it was uninsurM.“ Strategically, the plan was to envelop the University 
in a foam-rubber cushion of safely bourgeois streets. Poutically, as Rossi 
and Dentler demonstrate m thrir book, the compromise was astute: 

‘Agreements on means between the racial liberals and the racial con- 
servatives raised dilemmas for both. Liberals had to reconcile espousal 
of an interracial neighbourhood with the goal of a rcducrion in the 
Negro population of Hyde Park-Kenwood. For the conservatives the 
goal of an all-white neighbourhood had to be reconciled with the likeli- 
hood that any Negro v/ho could pay the price would have access to 
housing in the neighbourhood.’’* 

Someone, of course, had to be the loser. Inevitably, the losers turned 
out to be the poor and black. Of ewenw to twenty-five thousand persons 
displaced by me plan, something like four out of five were black; of the 
households relocated within Hyde Park (where there is very little public 
bousing) four out of five v/cre white. In the same period, similar schemes 
— for commercial rather than academic motives — W’cre being carried out 
elscv.’hcrc in Chicago, and the cumulative effect on the blacM was disas- 
trous. Some 50,000 fatnihes had to go somewhere. If they were not 
accommodated in the stark high rise public housing projects which the 
city built in die heart of the ghetto, they could go to the University’s next 
problem area, Woodlawn. 

Woodlawn is the district houring 60,000 people on the south side of the 
Midw'ay (sometimes known as the DMZ). The University’s own South 
Campus expansion is encroaching on it, using blighted land vriiich the 
University has long possessed. The rest awaits renewal. Between 1950 and 
i9<5o, 39,^ whites left Woodlawn and 44,000 blacks came in. By i960 
ovCT a third of the population was under nineteen. Among young adult 
imIct. unemployment ran at thirty to thirty-five per cent— more than at 
the height of the Depression. Nearly twenty per cent of Woodlawn 

** Op, dt., p. 82 . 

”Op.cit.,pp.5j.2. 
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families have annua! incomes of under $2,000 (which in America 
means the direst poverty). The crime rate is well over twice the 
city of Chicago average of ada police calls per thousand population. 
WoodlaNvn is the main reason why the University of Chicago spends 
nearly a million dollars a year on Its ovim private police force— mostly 
cx-city policemen who require a certain amount of methodological re- 
education when they join the strength, hut who arc very agreeable guys 
to go on patrol with. Even they cannot prc^’cnt all incidents, of which the 
raw of a girl in the Harper Memorial Library, and the gunning to death 
of a studoit, at random, from a passing car, were freshest in people’s 
memories during my otvn visit. Even the alderman for the district, Leon 
Despres, a liberal opponent of Mayor Daley, was mugged by a group of 
boys on his way home one night, and shot and severely wounded by the 
youngest, aged thirteen. 

Tlic University’s own interventions have been gentler in temper in 
Woodlawn than they were in Hyde Park-Kcnwood. In the sbeties, 
American Negro communities became markedly less easy to push around, 
or even to convince, than they were i n th e fifties; and Woodlawn did 
have, in The Woodlatvn Otgauisation (TWO), a supposedly reprcs«ita« 
rive body with which uneasy co-operation was possible. tIjc result has 
been a series of University initiatives in which practical utility and research 
or educational value have been diplomatically blended: a paedbtric clinic 
and a mental health center run by enthusiastic doctors from the Medical 
School, a ‘poor man's lawyer' service at the back door of the Law School, 
an 'upward bound’ programme for one hundred sodally handicapped 
students, and other projects of the land that the Left all over the world 
damns as 'band-aids’. 

The projects do not feel quite like that when you talk to the people 
involved, lor Woodlawn is now much too prickly to accept any external 
research or welfare programme, espcciallyfrom the Univenity of Chicago, 
unless it can share the control. But certainly, the most considerable bcndfit 
which Woodla\vn has reaped, or is likely to reap, from its academic 
neighbour is the University’s services as an advocate in the corridors of 
Washington and City Hall. Americaij politics are based on patronage- 
on foe gravy train’ prinripie. Umvenwy of Clutago ptofessoK have 
enough leverage to hoist themselves, or their protegfa, on to the train. 
The black poor— even if they arc what Thomas Arnold once injudiciously 
described « ‘the good poor'— have no leverage at all, except the threat of 
future riots. Besides, the best practical help that the University can offer 
is by several orders of magnitude too little. The creator of foe Woodlanm 
Child Health Center, Dr. Albert Dotfman, Chairman of foe University’s 
Paediatrics Department, has defined the weaknesses: 

‘t The portion of the population that can be served by medical 

schools represents only a tiny fraction of the need. 
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2. The medical personnel available to medical schools is only a sn^ 

fraction of the national pool. Almost all of the frculty of medical 
schools are chosen, quite properly, because of abilities as teachers and 
investigators ... ^ 

3. Society is unlikely to finance community health programs in the 
long term at present cost levels.**’ 

Innovation, in other tvords, is one thing: systematisation quite another. 

Edward Levi’s own comment b pertinent: 

‘There b somethine singularly sad about a New Deal or a Great 
Society which can only find the way and the means for an integrated 
society when there b a private insrimtion available to give enormous 
fiinds before the government can respond, and even then b unable to 
respond in such a way as to build upon the natural assets of the com- 
munity including the insritutions within it. Jt b as though school 
systems, park systems, and police departments v.'erc to be had only on a 
matching basb. The dries cannot be saved in thb way. There are simply 
not enough universiria to go round for the purpose.*** 

Nor would the total fiinds of the Univenit)' of Chicago, in particular, 
go far round ‘Woodlawn. One University adminbtrator ^ t g^iess b that it 
might cost one billion dollan to rebuild Woodlawn as a communldr, 
whoever controlled the outlay. That represents nearly three times the 
University’s total endossTiicnt fund. (Harvard b so fir me only Amcriew 
private university to have a billion dollars on its books.) The problem, in 
other words, b insoluble by acts of sclfisacrifice, even if the University 
had the will to make them. The consequence b a certain withdrawal — not 
a physical withdrawal into 'fortress Chicago’, for nothing short of a 
Bsrlm-type wall would permit that, but an emotional one. Thb, probably, 
b the residual sense in w’hich the University can still be accused — along 
widi most white people — of ‘radsm*. 

Of course, on any global scale of comparison, the Uaivertity of Chicago 
enjop vast reserves. An endowment of $394,000,000 in the five per cents, 
with some $z5,ooo,ooo annual income above that, from federal grants 
and private gifts, buys a huge amount of research and education, even in 
America. Bnt to a foreigner, the genuinely rich and strange element in the 
financing of American higher learning b not the number of dollars at the 
foot of the ledger, but the routes by which they arrive, and the kind of 
influence tiicy exert. In the case of Chicago, thb cannot be illus- 

trated without reference to the men who initially lifted the tmivcrsity 
off the ground: John D. Rockefeller and wmiarn Rainey Harper, 

^ Toiaj (poblished by die Umvenity of Chiago). voL 5, no. 2, (sammer 

1 ^). 

«A£ireatot!ielMve«tyofaik3goanb<£WMlimgtoaIX:. 1968. 
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respectively the founder and fint President of the University.®* 
Both were Baptists, Rockefeller a pious lay businessman who by his 
late forties had amassed a huge fortune out of Standard Oil, Harper a 
liberal Old Testament scholar who was ficqucntly in trouble with deno- 
minational fundamentalists. Both were, by present-day standards, slightly 
cracked. Between them they made the University of Chicago, for iliey 
were ideally matched. Rockefeller, besides his genius for making money, 
bad a rarer genius for giving it away. Harper, on the other hand, had a 
genius for spending it Both were initially fired by the imagination of a 
young Baptist minister called Gates, who thus defined in 1888 the need 
for a great college, ultimately to be a university, in the rapidly growing 
city of Chicago: 

‘An institution with an endowment of several millions, with build- 
ings, library and other appliances equal to any on the continent; an 
institution commanding the services of the ablest specialists in every 
department, giving the nlghcst classical as well as scientific culture, and 
aiming to counteract the western tendency to a merely superficial and 
utilitarian eduation; an institution wholly under Baptist control as a 
chartered right, loyal to Christ and hb church, employing none but 
Chrbtians in any department ofinsttucrion; a school not only evangeli- 
cal but evangelbric, seeking to bring every student into surrender to 
Jesus Christ as Lord.’*® 

The tone is hardly that of today’s great secular univcrsir>’. But Haider 
himself wanted substantially the same thing as Gates, and he wanted it at 
once, holding that 'in these modem times, ten years cotmt for as much as 
one hundred years did formerly’. Paur years after Gates’s spcecli, bis 
University had had its first three million from Rockefeller, with land 
from Marshall Held, and opened its doors. ‘The good Lord gave me m}r 
money: how could I withhold it from the University of Chicago?’ 
Rockefeller asked. Harper spent it— on prindplc— always rather faster 
than it came in. The correspondence of the time is sufficient reminder that 
neither the affluence of American professors, nor the intense competition 
for their services between different universities, are a new phenomenon 
of the post-1945 period. Professor William G. Hale, of Yale, to Harper, 
September 10, 1891: 

‘You said to me that you felt sure that the salaries would be raised 
before long. How much more valuable the higher salaries would be 

*» For RoefceWiCT. see for imfance Allan Nctmu, Sitid/ in Power: John D. RockefeUer, 
Mustrialist aid Philonthropist, a vols. (New York, i9Sj); for Harper, see Thomas W. 
Goodspeed, Wiliam Rainey Harper {ddeago, 1928). 

Quoted in RiriiardJ. Storr. Harper's t&iWiy, lie (Chicago. 1966). p. 17. 

The official history of the Univenity, of whii thi* was an instalment, has tmfommotely 
not yet been carried beyond Harper’s dradtin 1906. 
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now. when you arc endeavouring to get men to go to you! Your pUn 
is to get the best men that can be found. Chicago trustees must be 
capable, as businessmen, of scemgthat the best persons in any art are not 
easily to be dislodged &om places where they have taken root. 


Professor Hale himself consented to be uprooted when the Tnutea 
raised the salary of head professors to $7,000. In real terms, todays 
Nobel prize-winners probably do not cam more. It was not easy, 
even then, to lure uculty from Harvard, but Harpers raid on 
Clark University, and his return with professorial booty by the^Ioad, is 
still remembered in American academic folklore. (Of the dcgre« 
held by the original Chicago faculty, German unjveniiies had grante^d 
fourteen, and American ones, twenty-one. The universitv opened 
moment when ike international balance of academic trade had just been 
ripped m America’s favour.) Equally remarkable, though less well toown, 
were the beggings of the University of Chicago’s formidable library. 
Scholan, as the new universities in Britain have discovered, arc reluctant 
to go where they cannot be assured of the books they arc likely to 
Harper’s response was characteristic. He went to Berlin and bought— 
without having the money at the time— the entire stock of a 
antiquarian bookshop, some 300,000 volumes (the cscact numto 
was later the subject of dispute and litigation). Impulsive as the ^uicl^c 
seemed at the rime, the Special Collections Librarian of the University, 
Mr. Rohm Rosenthal (to whom 1 am indebted for this infonnarion) « 
in no doubt that the coUecrion, if it could be obtrined today, would cost 
‘many, many rimes* what Harper paid for it, and some of these books are 
among the most-prized items on the shelves of the twenty milhon dollar 
Joseph Regenstcin library that the Univeriscy has recently built. 

Rockefeuer is dead, and though his Foundation lives on, not even t^ 
would today be enough to meet the cost of learning and education at the 
level the University of Chicago sets itself Expenses have multiplied sevm 
times since 1945 (total operation expenditure was S3I,500,000 in i947/®j 
$211,000,000 in 1967/8). Federal support, mostly for spedfic projects and 
specific professon, has in the same period multiplied fifteen times, front 
$2,620,000 to $40450,000. Somewhat to its own relief, the university 
stands only 219th, with $1,360,000, in the latest list of universities and 
other not-for-profit institutions in receipt of Pentagon research and 
development grants. (The list is headed by the Massachusetts Institute 01 
Technology with $119,000,000.) On the other hand between eighty and 
ninety million dollars goes into and out of the accounts for the Argonne 
Physical Laboratory, lorty miles from Chicago, which the University 
manages on behalf of the Federal Government. 

The size of the federal contribution makes Chicago, like other American 
private universities, private in a rather special sense. Yet the mcaningfid- 


nrid,p. 74. 
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ness of the status is not in doubts and if the Carnegie Commission on the 
Future of Higher Education, whidi is investigating the problem, recom- 
mends the Kdcralisation’ of the most distinguished but least financially 
seeme private universities, thechaageofairin them would be drastic. The 
University of Chicago is what it is partly because even in the midst of 
plenty it has never quite known where the next million dollars was 
coming from. Its 8360,000,000 ten-year fund-raising campaign launched 
in 1965 falls into perspective when it is realised t^t the University needs 
nearly $15,000,000 a year in gifts fix»m corporations and individuals 
simply to stay in the black, and that many ot the donors are the kind 
of people who are easily put off by a student sit-in~or by one of Dr. 
Huggins’s ‘Communist plots*. Nor docs every dollar received weigh 
equally in the Treasurer’s scale. He must always ask, for example, ‘Will 
it attract a matching grant (from Washington, trom the Ford Foundation, 
from anywhere) ?’, ‘Is it restricted?’ Michael CiafTcy, the young New York 
ex-journalist who directs the campaign, cheerfully remarked to me one 
morning that he had just turned down the offer of a million dollars from 
a man who wanted the University to build an old people’s home with the 
money. If the Pritzker School of Medicine had happened to have a 
gerontologist who was longing for a living laboratory, and who svas 
prepared to raise the rest of me money himself, the mft might have been 
welcome. Otherwise, the diversion of energy would be too great. ‘Most 
donon prefer to ignore overhead costs,’ writes Jacques Bamm, noting 
further that even reputable foundations are apt to struce out library icems 
in a budget proposed for a research or instructional project, though it is 
known to cost today over ten dollars to put any book, however cheap, on 
the shelf of an American university library.** 

Donors, however, arc not quite as caw to find as they were a few years 
ago. Some of the reasons arc national: after the first Russian spumik went 
into orbit, univenitics in the United States only had to ask and it was 
given to them, but some donors* ardour was already beginning to cool by 
the time that student revolts doused it altogether. At the same time, tlsc 
rapidly rising higher education bud^ of state legislatures have driven 
state universities too into the hunt lor private funds. Other reasons arc 
more peculiar to Chicago, and the way Chicago men express them is 
itself ifimninating. There is a feeling that the Univenity is punished for its 
own seriousness: the high proportion of alumni who become professors 
themselves is little help, even in these days of academic affluence, when 
seven-figure contributions arc being solicited; and there is also resentment 
of the New York-based media, which prefer to give news of eastern 
universities: ‘When Pricker gave Sial million for a medial school here 

there were a couple of paragraphs in the Mnv YorA* Times but when some 

jerk with half a million endows a chair at Yale there’s a picture and a tsvo- 
column story.’ At times like those Chiago fund-raisers feel comforted 
« VitAwritan t/rtiVrnfO’ (New York. 196^. pp. 
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that the chaimun of the Univenity’s trustees is Fairfix Cone of the ulm- 
respectablc Foote, Cone and Bciding advertising agmey. who lives m 
Clncago became he prefers it to New York, but will sec to it that the 
word gets around. , , 

Wliy then, if tHngs arc so difficult, remain private at allr It is ditticult 
to imagine Harvard ddgning to ask itsdf this question, but at ChJago « 
has been both asked and answered in an unpublished papCT by Edward 
Shils, the sociologist, who divides hb own time betts'^ his department 
at CHcago and King’s College, Cambridge. Like his friend Edward Lew, 
Shils stayed in Chicago during the dark fifties and is protective about it, 
but his anal)*sis of the virtues of piivatcness would apply elsewhere t(W- 
*7116 important thing is that the university must keep its centre of gravity 
within itself and it must keep itself coherent.’ This is partly a question of 
size: ‘What is essential ... is the sense— the deeply cxpencnccd sense—oi 
being engagol in a common undertaldng, with common standards applied 
to diverse intellectual topics and with a concern for the whole. A univer- 
sity which has become as large as some of our great American state 
univenities or as Urge as the University of Paris or the University of 
C^cutta is treading on dangerous grouna . - . When a university h^mes 
disaggregated, its traditions become attenuated and its main functions arc 
lost sight of; the junior members within the staff come into conflict wth 
the senior members, the students become alienated ftom both and a wve 
all from the senior memben. Numerous small sovereignties come into 
odstcnce; the universit)’ becomes like the Holy Roman Empire, and 
particularistic interests grow at the expense of the main functions. Almost 
anything, however fantastic, appears to be compatible with being a 
university.’** 

Clearly, pris^tencss is no guarantee of modesty about numbers. 
Ncccssit)' or greed have driven many private universities in the US to 
expand bc^'ond their resources, and in Japan private universities with 
40,000 fll-taught students arc not uncommon. But, says Shils, where a 
private university has— like Chicago— inherited a long tradition of 
concern for quality and innovation in undergraduate teaching, and is 
ludry enough to have leaden capble of seeing the insrimrion whole, it is 
far better placed than a state university to wdgh the needs of abstractions 
like ‘science and scholarship’, and of the votelcss students yet unborn, 
against the pressing (and justified demands of the education-hungry in the 
present generation. 

It is a pow'etfiil argument, whose terms can readily be translated to fit 
the situations of other countries survc)’ed in this book. However, in 

**See also the Report of the Comnuttee on the Criteria of Acatlnnic Appointnost 
(Univmitjr ej Chuago ReurJ, December 17, 1970), whose was Edward Shib- 

‘Itis betterforthelfeiversitytoallowaficUtolie&IIow than to allow it to be poorly 
cnltmted. Appobtments sho cld not be jost bccaase there is a list of canidate* 
and foods to pay thrir salaries.* 
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Chicago during the jprmg of 1969, Shili's advocacy of mnitutional ccn- 
tripctalism, to grejcn-c the quah'ty of life and die quality of teaching, 
would lus'c hca\ furiomly rejected— if thej' lud read it— by many 
itudcnij in die undergraduate coWcgc. ‘Quabty and innowtion' in under- 
gradiute icacljing wai jirrcucl^* wliat they mujcd. liic neceuaty ‘tlglit- 
noj* of an inuifurion with a hittory to revere and an tntclleaual mission 
to jirotca had produced an 'uptightnai*. not merely among convention- 
ally Left rc\'o(utionari«, but amonc go^ and potcmially good students 
who lud come to Chicago loolcing for lometlung or lomeonc whom they 
liad failed to find. ‘Some of them,* an administrator cruelly remarkea, 
'still etpect to find Hutchins here waiting for them.' Whether thb is true 
or not, ‘science and scholanhip' on die German model were going sour on 
them, and in Harrer j temple ofhumancand Chrbtian learning, ihc)’ were 
reading eacli ouicr'i palms and picking cards from the Tarot pack. 
Another sociologist, Andmv Greeley*, acsexibed it to me in this way: 
'Even tb«c who atcn'l enpged in Zen or drugs or witclicraft or astrology 
or rice diets have a certain feeling towards it. It’s not ctuircly new, and 
Ifi not pohtial radialism (thou^ related to it), but itV dierc'. 

Tliere \s'ctc at tlic time obvious rtasosis fot gencnliscd utdiappincss in 
the student liody: an unsuccessful, tlhmoiivated sit-in, follosved by 
traumatic disciplinary hearings and forty-two temporary* or pexmaneot 
expulsions. Dut the malaise was prior. A year bclore tne ijifip sit-in a 
5 rudeniioum 3 list.commcntingcndieassass}natiDnefMaftjnLutherKing, 
had looked ahead and asked tvhat white liberals would be saying 'svhen 
the great mob of blacks clurgcout of Woodlawii acrois the Midway this 
summer or die next summer or fifty summers from now, when they 
knock out the leaded windosvs and inrow in gasoline bombs, and when 
the dean of the College can smell the books burning in CUssia library’. 
He was a good writer, and over and above his human indignation and 
identification wdi die eaujc, the sense of relish was unmistakcablc: when 
diat day daumed, sdenee and learning would at last have received their 
come-uppance, possibly for the first time since they burnt the library at 
Alexandria. Private universities have yet to decide what to make of this 
temper in their cvcr-morc-carefuily selected students, undergraduate and 
graduate alike. In 1969, one Chicago dean subsequently told me, both 
faculty and smdenu were circulating among diemsclvcs photostat copies 
of the otlicr side’s jeaflets— without comment. The two positions were too 
far apart for comment to be necessary: thejoke, both sides thought, ^vas 
inherent in the text. But there were very few jokes at which both sides 
coid laugh, and a university without laughter is as much use as a 
c>-c!otton wiUioiit a drop of svhatever cj-dotrons use for oil. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Climatic conditions: 
Tokyo and Berkeley 


1 UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


‘You don’t liavc to know how' to lay an egg to tell W’hen one is bad. 

Governor Reagan, to the author, on California politicians* quahfi- 
cations for appointing faculty to the University of California. 


‘Je pense qu’aujourdhui, il est tout a &it conccvable qu*un hoi^e 
qui n rait pas so^istc a vingt am le devienne i quarante, ou imme 
plus tard. Ainsi arrive-t-U souvent que dcs hommes d<^i 5g&, mais qw 
oat dirige des grands evenements, travcisd dcs lourdes forroves et 
accumuli le invitation apportent aux souhalts confiis de la jcunesse 
tine comprehemson profon« ct lui proposent des rfponses authendgua. 
Tel fut le cas des plus rdvoludonaaircs du XXe sikle. Tel celui de 
gfafnl de Gaulle, Pourquot nc pas citcr aussi le nom de Herbert 
Marcnscr’ 

Edgar Rurc, L'drw du comhal (Paris 1970)1 *9 

By describing Manchester and Chicago in some of their rich particulant)', 
I intended to stress, after the past few years’ carbon-copy accounts of 
student riots from Dacca to Dakar, that any university contains and 
occasionally helps inividual human beings; and further, that universities 
are not — or at least, not yet, — as tndtsdnguhhable and historically null as 
airorts. This microcosmic approach is liable to annoy the full-throated 
left wing social theorist, whose song and preferred habitat (Nanterrc, 
Frankfurt, LSE, Milan . . . ) arc already familiar. It is odd, in a way, that 
those who complain loudly about the massificadon of universirics are so 
often anxious to accelerate the process, by attributing to them more uni- 
formit)' of intendon and effect than b to be found, and by advocating 
mass imtitmions for places that have hitherto escaped them — for instance, 
a univerrity-widc students* union for collegiate Oxford. However, the 
focin must now be broadened a little. Individual places have been allowed 
to gh'c some human content to the sate of being a student, a scholar, and 
a uniycrat)'. But bej’ond thb inner ting of pardcularit}’, so to speak, there 
IS a further concentric circle whose edges are much less well defined than 
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the campus boundary. This is the social, political, or ideolopcal climate 
within which a Riven university or university system operates. 

Thbl«« o?the matter h'as nor b^ altogether "^teed m rhe 
blanketing of higher education 


during the 

KpedalWherra'symbiosis'has d^elo^d beween an individml 

sixncs, ofrre-fiourc of high prestige or ncwsworthi- 

r“Xle/d Tokyo/Sato. Nor have 

ness, aoroonne/uc describe the ntcraction between politics 

geneplthconcsb^nl countries, especially We 

and hjgher edition, a, in Ckrmany, Italy, 

tltere has been => ,hn society's me of in material 

and France, or a v auring the Vietnam Wat (and for that 

and human resom , .cafcmic explorations of the terrain, 

matter before). On dteothm mno.^^^^ comparisons, have been fesver 
especially ones miro B undcrsundable reasons for this. The 

mW f iat “ Sociology Economics, and 

subject u vaguely Education, which m all national 

Pofitical Science ^cve^o^ 

burwucraaes ^d a , . ^^d the lowest in the budgetary pecking 
tltc least "",1*™' '"if a’cademic avould willingly venture far into 

order. Again, nose - pc _ S , t j 


Marxist ptembe that 

srrin a of natioml costume,, and that it 1, dtetefore sopetfloou. 

to attempt -'''^“"i,‘'Sat'whatcver may be the dcfieieneies of the 
My owat ran inttniational political mehange, national 

L inherited national or local patterns of s^ul organisation 

Me “ran understanding of ^wyames. True, the effect of leatn- 
■ • ika, abvavs been intemationalot drawing Uw itudenta to Bologna 

mg Itself has abrnysnya .,^0 htfote it drew Palhtani doetots^to 

n ■ ^ a°n7D“bh Sldsn .0 d.c United Sutet^Bet the 

v" f , hooch offieially dedicated .0 the pursuit of knowledge without 

? , L£”ofna iona! origins, ha. also a, yos, ^ 

fTSnresed at once die culmral ™deof a nanon and the commercial 

nS^ofa iMlity- (Concepts of Ac >w.n.v, , cotnmeteial interest came 

. A cwtprion i. *.• Tonaly .SCaor., vain 
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later.l Examples of both arc not far to seek: John Harvard m 1636 
his college for shame at the thought that the Puntan colonisw of Massa- 
chusetts should find themselves with *an unlettered Minutry as a result 
of quitting the culturally rich soil ofEngland ;* the King of Fr^ce m 1200, 
after the death of several students at the hands of the Paris police, granting 
the University of Paris its first and very favourable charter of prwleges 
‘from fear, it is said, lest the master should withdraw from the at)' 


auogemcr . 1 - r • • 

The argument which emphasises die national particularity 01 univcni- 
ties also has the virtue of bypassing the other debate, now international m 
scope, over how far universities merely reflect their societies and how tar 
they can be expected to challenge them. For whether they acc^t or 
whether they rebel, the chief influences upon their behaviour are deeply 
embedded national or «oup qturks and loyalties. There is no trans- 
national, trans-temporal scholastic ideal which can be relied upon to 
resist the contingent presumptions of politicians. The ideal exists, but it 
is demonstrably more effective in securing the proper citation of a 
than in preserving the job of a colleague who has become poUticaUy 
unpopular. At this point it would be natural for an EngUshnun to refer 
to the ease with which the German univenities were ‘captured’ by Hitler, 
and American ones by McCarthy: let us notice, instead, that the Fellow 
of Trinity College, Ombridge, who purged Bertrand Russell from ^ 
lectureship in 1916, acted towards an atheist and war-resistcr not like the 
ecumenical scholars of academic mydi, but like patriotic Englishmen and 
loyal memben of the Church ofEngland. (At least they did not try to 
pretend that Russell was not really up to his job as a philosopher.) It u 
perfectly possible that a similar conclusion would he reached from a 
detailed examination of the far more frequent occasions when an extern^ 
attack on a university’s integrity has been successfully resisted. Most such 
attacks arc beaten back simply by the professional guild’s instina for 
collective security. In the rarer cases where somethmg more is needed, the 
‘accidentals’ of personality and institutional tradition generally deternune 
which reeds are flattened by the wind and which spring back. Both 
between the wars and during the McCarthy period, for example, the 
University of Chicago was noticeably more successful than most Amcrit^ 
universities in repelling witch-hunts, and it attributes its success primarily 
to successive sets of trustees who had enough respect for the univenity s 
concept of itself to defend the institution and its president privately or 
puhliay, sometimes no doubt against their own judgement. (Many 
trustees wanted Edward Ixvi to call in the police to dislodge the SDS 
sit-in of 1969, but the police were nevertheless not called.) Because bodies 


* R_ HoStadter and W. SmitH (ed.), vlmncsn Higher Equation, a Documeniary Hisl^^ 
(Chicago. 1961), roL i, p. 6. 

* TUjtingj RaAdall, The Unieersities ^Btrepe m the MiHle Ages (ed. F. M. Pcwidce 
and A. B. Emdcn), (Oxford, 1936), voL I, p. 295. 
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of ^tecs in private universities are sdf-perpetuating, traditions of this 
kind are perhaps more easily preserved than in state universities where 
appointments may be made by a state Governor or legislature. In Berkeley 
it would be thought absurd to refer to anything that anyone may have 
thought in 1S95; in Chicago it is never irrelevant to remember the shape 
of the understanding originally reached by Harper and Rockefeller, both 
working from Biblical models of social organisation. Harper, though a 
doer ratlier than a philosopher of education, explicitly viewed the 
university as the ‘propnet, priest, and sage’ of democracy.* Tiiis was not a 
common American view at the time, nor since. 

That is one example of the climate in which a particular university 
operates, and to W'hich it is forced to respond. Other weather-indicators 
may be found in the books which political leaders responsible for educa- 
tion themselvK \vrite. M. £dgar Riurc was Minister ofBducation in de 
Gaulle's Government after May I 9 < 58 , and responsible for drafting and 
piloting the Loi ({’Orientation^ for the reform of French university 
education. Governor Reagan sits by right on die Board of Regents for the 
Univenity of California, and also personally has the oppormaity, as 
vacancies occur, to appoint the Board's new members— for sixteen-year 
terms. The contrast between the open-minded, even playful intellectuality 
ofM. Faure's autobiographical introduction to his most recent book, and 
die populist, wise-cra«ing, smoothly bullying style adopted by Governor 
Reagan,* is unfair to both the nations they represent; France has no 
shortage of men who attempt to govern by rule and tote; several dvilised 
Americans have had the honour of being elected governor by state 
electorates in the US. Due it meant much to the University of Paris at a 
rime of extreme crisis to have in charge of legislative reform a man who 
knew what education -was about; and it means much to the University of 
California to be constandy looking over its shoulder at a man who has 
no such understanding. 

This chapter is not concerned with the Dnglish ‘climate’ as it aSccB 
higher education, but the importance of intangibles to an understanding 
of probable Fnglish reactions and developments is notorious. There is a 
stor)’ that while Trotsky was living in London, I.enin paid liim a visit to 
inquire why the Revolution was making sudi slow progress in England. 

For reply Trotsky took him to Sunday morning service at the London 

* Storr, op. dt.. p. 37. 

* Sec Appendix B. 

* S« Rcagin’s suiobiognpliy, lybcre’s ihe R«f 0/ Me? written with Ridurd G. 
Hubler (New York. i{x 5 i). where a *p<cd» awnining lui political philosophy b re- 
printed: tg., ‘We need true fax reform that will at least nuke a start toward restoring 
for our children the American dream that weal* It denied 10 no one, that each individual 
has the right to fly as high as Jus strength and abffity will talc him. . . . Bat we cannot 
have such reform while our tax policy ii erguieei^ by people who view the tar as a 

means of achieving changes in our so^ stnsctote. (p.Jio). 
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church of St Martins in the Fieia's. where an earnest young clergyman 
was preaching radical sodal reform, trith great vchcmenc^ At the end, 
the well-dressed, middle-aged congregadon filed out, Md ^ost to a 
woman they shook die clergyman by Ac hand and said, ‘Th^ you very 
much, vicar. Such an interesting sermon.’ ‘Whereupon Trotsky t^ed » 
Lenin and said, ‘Now do you undersundf’ Again, while engaged on this 
chapter I happened to listen to an English radio programme on comersn- 
don of Ac environment, in which various speaken discussed how 
industrial land could be reclrimcd for community use. Towarm the end 
of Ac programme a professor from Ac University of Keele, in Ac 
Potteries o^orA Stafior Ahirc, acprcssal Ac hope that if this vrerc done, 
not all Ac picturesque ugliness of me Ian Acape would be lost: I^t Aem 
be sure,’ he said, *to keep us at least one spoil-heap.* England, that is to sxy, 
is a country which absorbs and tolerates cnAusiasm to a madde^g 
degree, and is reluctant to abandon eiAer artefacts or procedures which 
served a previous generadon well. It is a crowded country, concerned for 
Ae texture of life, and every innovator is bom wi A a matching ron- 
servadve. Change, if tt takes place at all, is likely to proceed by 
adjustments, preferably agreed between all pardcs in advance- And 
it turns out, is as good a kej' as can be found to all levels of Ac English 
eduational sj'stem, which is oAcrvrise so cxnemely puzzling to a 
foreigner, even if he has Agested its sheer organisation^ complexity. 

What I have described in Ae last few pages might perhaps be called 
Ac ‘micro-climate’ to which a university, bcausc it is tmt kind of imrito- 
rion, b obliged to be cxccpdonaily sensidve. A business has much less 
need than a university to pay attention to small shifts in Ac micro-climalc, 
small changes in Ae mood of its constituency’ or in the peronaht)’ and 
ideas of indis'iduab external to its pajToU. It emplop spedahsi dcpa«- 
ments to study Ae whims of Ac market and to keep on good terms with 
labour force, but most of its major problems belong to •what I shall call 
Ae ‘macro-climate*. By Ab I mean Ae conAdons under which in that 
particular nation Ae corporation plap Ac game Aat it pla)’S, Ac laws 
whiA favour or hamper it against mtemational competition, Ac aze or 
its market, its elbow-room for expansion or product innovation, Ae 
relation between its o^ti image and society's requirements (‘Should we 
be switching ftom napalm to contraceptives?*) and so on. But Ae anivcJ> 
sity also has to oprate within a macro-climate of this kinA Aough 
naturally Ae clouds in its sky arc Afiercnt ones. Its wcaAcr b made by, 
for example, Ae extent to whiA Ae uaiversitj’ b independent of centiJ 
government and administration, by Ae way scientific rcscarA n 
orga nis ed and funded, by Ac quality of preparation Aat inconuog 
undergraduato have received at sAool and home, by Ac freedom 
vAiA Ac university has to select Ae students it wants, by Ae status 
of academics m Ac community, by the state of Ac employment market 
for graduates, and — in certain orcumstanccs most important of all — by 
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the national economic and political situation (boom or bust? peace or 

All’ these are obviously factors which vary 
different countries: so much so, indeed, that ° 

revolutions at once simultaneous and 

pcoplethatany truecomparability^^tc^w^B^^^ flipotherwav and 

-i Pfw^,rmodvT^ Tome in iBUorance-'l-avc 



not in fict exist. In the sections wmcn ionow, . -r- 

effect which different social and pohma' "1'"’?, “,,^ LtiTticafly corn- 
national university systems whi* arc stTO V j Km, of 

parable vdth each other, even though sharply contrasieu y 
Japan and California. 


5 JAPAN-THE INFINITELY INFLATABLE CAMPUS 


‘Tbirrc must be no reckless composition of ChincM prose and 
sadricaUy treating of contemporary events. It is unbecoming the 
student who wishes to prepare biin^f for useful service. 

Japanese Government code for students, looo^ 


Li Japan, western culture means American culture, beginning with the 
English-language newspapers, which faithfully reprodnee the 
rive povert)' and smif-toss-n gossip^and-gnsh of a hundred Middle 
\ 7 cstem counterparts, and with the visiting American professoo, v^or- 
ously communicating in Tokj'o’s civilisea and hospitable International 
House. In the United States, eastern culture often mcansjapanese cul^: 
that b, not Just Angl^Saxoa Zen addicts but Jaj^ese American of the 
first, second, or third generation. Whether he b in Betkel^ or in Ca^ 
bridge, Masachosetts, the European visitor can easily satbfy a taste w 
tempura or suHyald, and American West Coast housing has long betrayed 
Japanese influences in its use of unpainted wood and deep, flared curves. 
It seemed only a logical conclusion to an historic process when, during 
my stay at Berkeley', a Chinese professor of engineering there, a sw- 
confident yet innocent techiucal genius who had succ e eded in supporting 
more weight with fcsivcr struts than anyone else, delivered a hugcly- 
appUuded lecture on lus idea for a ‘peace bridge’ across the Bering Straits 
bcts^’ccn Russia and Alaska, linking the continents which water and war 
had so unnecessarily kept apart. 

Even vi-ithout the bridge, comronnicatioD bctv.'ccn Japan and Califon^ 
b getting closer all the time. At Sanrimka, a little vilbge just outside the 
market toviTi of Naiita, thin)’-fivc miles north of Tokj'o, I watched the 
collision of cultures. In a year or cwo’s time, concrete will cover Sann- 
zxia’s peanut and v.-atcrmelon patches. American military charter planc^ 
and tourists fi)'ing in for the 1972 Winter Ol^mipics, will know the land 
only as Narita International Airport. The Japanese Left took up the cat^ 
of the about-to-be-duplaocd farmers, ^lany students stayed in the district 
for months, living the peasants in what they hoped was the classiol 
manner ofMao’sEighih Army, and making a film or the rcsbtance to the 
’ Qsotfd Cl Rceuld Dorr, EEmri^i £t (Loadoo. 1965). p. a®7* 
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contr^toK men. In October i5<^about5,ooostudents, Tvith a supporting 
cast of citizens and railway workciSt chartered a fleet of Mitsubbni buses 
and travelled out from Tokyo to beat the bounds of the site. 

A casqued and bannered assembly of more than medieval magnificence 
began the day. The Japanese student’s plastic helmet, painted and then 
scrawled with characters, is functional not only as a flimsy protection 
against the kidotai (the Japanese equivalent to the French Gardes Mobiles) 
but also as an indicator of the faction to which the wearer belongs. At 
Sanrirufca white was in the ascendant-white for Chidtaku, the ^ore’ 
Marxist sect which actually controls only thirty-five ofjapan s 829 student 
unions, but has made a particular effort at Sanrimka. After the assembly 
and the speeches, the students formed files and warmed up into a snake 
dance. Trotting and chanting in columns four abreast, eyed by wrinkled 
peasant women in conical straw hats and by riot police in full rig, they 
bobbed and weaved in Sanrizuka’s tiny crossroads. From the press and 
television helicopters circling overhead the shivering dots of primary 
colour must have looked like an Op painting turned kinetic. After this 
warm-up, tlicy set off on their long countr>’ tramp round the future air- 
port, accelerating occasionally into eldritch, targctless charges. Long after 
dark the columns returned to Sanrizuta, singing the ‘Internationale’, their 
banners in the short Japanese twilight reminiscent for a moment of the 
scenes before Agincourt in the film of Henry V. But an invited California 
observer had a grittiei \vay of putting it. It sure was a good demonstration, 
said the Black Panthers' Minister of Information, a broad-shouldered, 
bearded Negro who preferred to be addressed just as ‘Big Man’. But there 
was just one thing needful. ‘If each of dicm had a gun it would really be 
something.’ 

Japanese students do not have guns. Even the members of the extreme 
but small ‘Red Army’ sect, who in 1970 hijacked a Japan Airlines Boeing 
and demanded to be taken to North Korea, had to wave samurai swords 
at the pawengers— not jwt because of the sword’s symbolic significance 
in the Japanese mind, but because of the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
handier weapons in Tokyo. Neither are all Japanese students Leftists. 
When I asked Hiroshi T— , a graduate student of Japanese language and 
literature at the Univenity of Tokyo, what books had influence him 
most, he astonished me by replying: ‘Eliot’s Nates Toitvrds the Dejinilion 
of Cnhire. That’s the book for us. 

Naturally, Hiroshi is not a typical Japanese student. He comes from a 
Catholic family (only about one per cent ofjapan’s ifio million population 
are Christians) and reads Newman and Chnstopher Dawson as well as 
Eliot, though his beliefs, he said, arc ‘not the same as Newman’s’. He was 
also an admirer, though not actually a member, of the novelist Yukio 
Mtshima’s Tate No Kai, a group of ultra right sving students from various 
universities whom Mhhima drilled in penon and clothed in uniforms at 
his own expense, for years before his extcaordmary death in 1970 (by 
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ceremonial suicide after invading an Annv barracks, 
addressmg 2,000 soldiers on the theme of national 
matter apart, Hiroshi is thorougUy Japanrae. Like oAcn, when he liM 
cold, he wears a white mask over his face all day so ' u hi 
other people. Like others, he will not attempt to speak English, <> ““P- ^ 
understands it quite well, partly no doubt because he 
complicated thoughts in it, but partly because he would “it 

graceful or disrespWul to speak it badly. He is interested m the 
Religions of China and Japan, and thinks that it is hopelos to tinker wd 
the rickety Japanese university system until fundamental questions 
the philosophy of education appropriate to Japan have been I * 

out these details about Hiroshi to emphasise the significance ot the las 
remark he made to me-a remark which goes far to explain why there is 
resignation rather than resentment in Tokyo when Zengakuren ^ 
generic term for the Japanese student movement) paralvscs the aty w 
an anti-American demonstration. He said, T belong to the New Wg 
Japan and I agree with the New Left on one thing— that what the Japanese 
were taught after the war about American peace and dcmocrac>' was not 

There is here an imporunt dtfTcrcnce between Japan and Germany. In 
Central Europe after 1943, even after the Nazis’ suppression of Socia 
Democracy and the infamies of Hitler’s ‘German Christians , the 
democracy and Christianity were still lying about, waiting to be . 
up again and combined in Adenauer’s Qiristbn Democratic Union (how- 
ever approximate and even bogus the sj’nthesb). But in ® 

‘democratic’ revolution after 1945, though sincere cnoughinitsaspirations, 
was not really Japanese at all : it was a construct of the American Occupa- 
tion. It was made visible by the towering figure of General MacArthur, 

te raphcd in shirtsleeves with the da^-suited Emperor, whose image 
iviously hung in every school lecture hall as a sign that a Japanese 
student’s highest service was the service of the family and the State. It was 
by the same channel that the American higher education system entered 
Japan. While I was in the US, a Japanese professor at a famous 
School, a man whose affection for America had survived the highly 
unfriendly internment to which Japanese Americans were subjected 
during the 1939-45 war, talked to me about the educational reforms 
which had been imposed on Japan after the war by the civilian education- 
ists who landed with General MacArthur's army of occupation (SCAP;- 
It had in many ways, he said, been a stupendous and successful attempt to 
reorientate the whole culture, ‘but only people who understood so little 
about the system as it was would have dared to change it so radically . 

This is a view widely shared in Japanese universities, especially id 
‘T odai’, ‘Kyodai’ (the Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto) and the 
five ‘Imperial’ universities which dominated the academic scene officially 
before the Americans came, and still dominate it unofficially today. But 
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it is perfectly possible for a Japanese to express this criticism of the 
Americans with a faintly wistfhJ air, as tliough he knows that it is no 
good, that Imperial Japan is dead and gone, and a good thing too— and at 
the same time to express in his living style and methoth of work the 
sinccrest flattery of American models. Mkhio Nagai, a Japanese sodolo- 
gist whose own domestic style of life is most consciously un-American 
but whose knowledge of America is inrimatc, likes to argue that the 
similarities between the US and Japan are as interesting as the diflcrences; 
both countries sense that they live on a ‘borrowed’ culture and suffer an 
bferiority complex because of it, hotli ace adroit handlers of mechanical 
things, both have a flourishing mass culture. Both take sports witli pro- 
fessional seriousness— and they are nowadays the same sports: golf for the 
salariman, as the Japanese wfute-coliar worker is called, baseball as a 
spectator sport for a mass audience.* 

When I suggested (p. 35) chat the intcmarional history of universities 
should be seen as a persistent search for adaptable models, I had Japan 
especially in mind, for Japan, like the United States itself over a much 
longer period, has borrowed at different times not one model of university 
education, but two. The first, imported during the 1860s, was German, 
and to this day, Japan and Germany ate the two countries where the 
tension between autOCTatic, immovable professors and the burgeoning 
demand for mass higher education can best be studied. Other western 
influences percolated through during tlie nineteenth century. The jEnglish 
novelist Frank Tuohy, who caught fora rime at Waseda, oneof the leading 
private universities in Tokyo, noticed many visible embodiments of 
Englisli Victorianism in rite educarion s)^tcm: 'frock coats, white gloves 
and calling cards, gold teeth, the study of Carlyle and Herbert Spencer at 
universities, the Imperial family’s passion for marine biology’. But the 
latest educational model is csscntialfy cut-price Californian, and now that 
it is out of guarantee, the design faults and indifferent workmanship arc 
beginning to show. California, as is by now well kno^vn, has the world’s 

firstsystemofmasshighercdacarion.Thcrc.abouccightypcrcentofhigh 

school graduates go on to some form of collie, day or residential, t>vo 
year or four year, and though the drop-out rate is enormous, and though 
the situation of die twenty per cent who arc left behind is even less 
enviable tlian it is elsewhere in the US, the 'climate' inevitably ripens two 
characteristics already rooted in the Californian temperament: soda! 
mobility and constantly rising cxpecurions. (Most Californians are first 
or second generation immigrants into the state.) Japan has 845 colleges and 
universities, 379 of which are universities for students on four-year 
courses alone, and although the percentage oHugh school graduates who 
enter higher education is only a third 01 California s, between ipjo and 
•S« DaviJ Riwman, Cotnvruti^ms injapdii {New York and London, i^). p. l8fi. 
Nagai U curreotly itud)'mg higher edocation in the United Statti at the inTiunoo of 
the Carnegie Comminion. 
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ig6S the number of university students in Japan rose &om <0 

, trV^, a faster rate of gros^h than in *c United Smes ^ a whole.* 
Not surprisingly, the education business itself is booming: 

LerZn 3<l -research insdtutes’ for education, g°vemm^^ prefa- 
tural, or private. This goes some way to ^lam why fto 

fessot of Sucation contemplating the launch of a new journal was ■ 

somewhat to his astonishment, that the success or Mure °f 1 “* F' P™ 
would depend on the Japanese circulation. Another (hearsay) stamne ^t 
clings to the memory is that there arc more Japanese students reading 
None in Hokkaido University than have been attracted to the ^object in 
Oxford and Cambridge. But the director of one of the national teseaten 
institutes-whose autonomy and external sources of support cncomgro 
Sccdom of speech-told me that by any intcmadonal standard ot com- 
parison, Japan still had only about City univenitics. Before 1939 there were 
forn-eight (three of diem in Korea and Formosa), and seven of these svete 
designated ‘Imperial’. Below these elite institutions there had bOT 
semmmgMai. modelled upon the German lecimsche hchsM. I M 
United States Education Mission {working under the authority oti>t-Arj 
thought that this s^iton, and the school system below it, was umdamen 
tally elitist and undemocratic (which indeed it was), and worse, that »t y- 
responsible for people’s iailure to resist the official ideology of Japanese 
fascism in the Showa period. (That was more debatable.) They theretore 
substituted a version of the only system they themselves knew 
hand; a (5-3-3-4 year progression through primary school, junior nig 
school, senior Hgh school, and univenity with a two-year comse m 
tcchmcal college or more recently junior college as an altcmanvc to 
univenit)’. They also ‘democratically* granted to all institutions of higher 
education, from proud Todai to the humblest college in Kyushu, the same 
title and autonomous rights: every place could call itself a university 
Japanese academics at the time accepted the situation— they had 
only became totally obdurate when rfic Americans tried to remove the 
universit)’ professor’s inalienable right to take a cim of green tea on 
demand throughout the day. But the effect of the reform was that none 
of the hundreds of institudom could afford to sacrifice dignity and develop 
a function of their own, less exalted than but essentially different from the 
worses at Todai or Kyodai. Moreover, nciihcr SCAP nor the Japanese 
government provided funds and an operadonal plan for their gr^ 
• design, so ‘education’, as numerical expansion ran its course, deteriorate 
into stcrcotj’ped lectures delivered to classes of five hundred. Indeed the 
pronorrion of the educational budget devoted to higher education actually 
declined from 20*i per cent in 1940 to 13*1 per cent in i960. 

The ‘climate’ which Japanese universities have to weather includes 
many more elements than this, and Californian experience is enough to 


•jipan SutiHicd Yearbook, t9«SS. 
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demonstrate that sheer cash es^ienditure on higher education is no 
guarantee of student contentment, cfFcctive though it may be in seairiug 
an environment in which it is easy to win Nobel prizes. (Incidentally, it 
is some comment on the state of fundamental research, as opposed to 
advanced tcclinology, in Japan that only tss'o Nobel prizes nave been 
awarded tojapanesc scientists since 1945, both of them for work initiated 
before tlae war). But this structural background may help to render com- 
prehensible an Asahi Shimhm survey fin November, 1968) of student and 
professional opinion in Japan which reveals, for example, tliat at Tokyo 
University (‘Todai’ — the highest ambition of an intelligent Japanese boy) 
sixty per cent of the student body were ‘somewliat or completely dis- 
appointed with University life*, and that three out of four professors 
suggested reforms which on most American campuses would still be 
regarded as unduly drastic : 'turn some universities into graduate schools', 
'separate research and education’, ‘abolish General Education depart- 
ments’. The authors of the survey add, ‘There was strong support for the 
opinion that student participation in university administration should be 
the first step in the reformation of the universities; but neither professors 
nor students had any idea what form this participation should take'. A 
British Council lecturer at one of the Tol^o universities provided me 
witli a gloss on this sentence by describing the difficulty which the 
Japanese language presents to anyone attempting to make an abstrac- 
tion precise. He reported the following conversation with a group of 
students: 

*Wc want more participation in allotting use of the university hall.’ 

'But you already control it: it was built for functions which students 
were to arrange.’ 

‘We want more participation.’ 

Japan, as every visitor remarks, has the world’s sharpest set of contrasts 
between tradition and modernity, private insulation and forced gregari- 
ousness. Not surprisingly, David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, which 
uses the concepts of ‘inner-direction* and 'other-direction' to describe 
men and societies, was a very popular hook in Japan, which is, so to speak, 
an ‘other’ looking for an ‘inner . (However, Frank Tuohy suggests that 
the pop\il4’rity cf the book also has to do with, the Woedswatthian 
resonance of the title in Japanese-English, which has such difficulty wth 
'i's and ‘r’s: ‘I wandered lonely as a crowd . . . ’) The crowd, of course, is 
the dominant, ceaselessly moving impression of Tokyo, including its 
universities, where an enrolment of 40,000 is not uncommon on a campus 
which might accommodate 10,000 westerners in conditions they would 
be prepared to tolerate. The city as a whole is on the verge of environ- 
mental collapse, saved only by the hj^enic discipline of its inhabitants. 
One morning, I listened over break6$t in International House to an urban 
ecologist from Berkeley booming away to a Japanese colleague about 
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what the Apollo programme had done for human waste disposal: ‘Rr a 
bug ^eta^ Sf. some form of recycling tom ^ 
aniLls m men ioufd be neces^, Now sf we 
process up &om a whole town in Hur^d. let s say . . . we codd to 
listener ™ surely thinldug, we would have someth 'ig 

Japanese, and much more urgently ne^ed to “ “ “ nf 

JaLnese birthrate is stiU comparatively stable but the " 

Tokyo has grown &om 3i million to II mdhon smee the war, and 
dooioo Ernies in the city live with other Emulio m 
■non^dwellings- like shops and warehouses.” To this crush °f 
has been added the motor car, which (in Aeory) M only be bcmsrf 
in Tokyo if the owner is prepared to provide it with parking space 
his own eidguous house-plot. 

For a child, once bom. life m japan is deceptively easy. 
comforted on demand, and carriM in harness on mothCTS , 

lolline asleep, months later than a British or American child wo 
forced to toddle, he can have no inkling of the disciplined exis tence 
of him- In the subway, if there is only one scat, he takes it, and mo 
grandmother stands. But the prison-house shades dustff ^ly 
Six is hardly too soon to embark on the meritocratic grind, 
with learning two different syllabic alphabets and 2,000 
characters). Young Ryo*$ ‘education mama* may want for him a g , 
job in the Civil Service or the Bank of Japan. For that he mme ga^ 
entrance to the right university (only Todai or Kyodai wul do tor sw 
employers), and for that he must go to the right high school and tor 
to the right junior school and even kindergarten, wi^ if possible a U 
svcll-placcd &icnds to help him on his way. There is room 
municipal senior high schools for less than half the age-group. 
have to go to private schools, which are gcncrallv inferior, and cost 
times as much as the municipal schools; ¥73 ,000 annum agains 

¥22,“^ {^zO’ii) per annum. Sodi a mother will occasionally 
to bribe a professor whose personal attention she covets for her chili 
box of sweetmeats with ¥200.000 (£232) at the bottom was delivers to 
one Japanese friend of mine. He returned it through official chann eh-^ 
terrible humiliation for the donor— but not cvcrj’onc would have resisted 
the temptation, for Japanese professors arc so poorly paid diat very 
can only afford to give the univerrity half of dieir time. ‘In 1^8 the 
Japanese Mvemment defined the meaning of “the middle range income 
group” fer the purpose of taxation. According to this definition, those 
■who belong to this income group received ¥i,3OO,O0O-¥4 
annum (Ss.ooo-Sii.oco or alittic less). Among college professors of both 
public and private imtitutions, only 28 per cent belonged to this group- 

** Waium Robsea. JlfpeW cn Tefrjo Manpeliia Gcvmment (TMG. Tokyo. 19^7) 
*n<J ankle in Scoftj, April 23, ipyoL 
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In other words, most college professors belonged to the lower income 
strata/” Before the war, many pro&ssors had private rickshaws. 

Many of the students who achieve thdr parents’ ambition for them are 
burnt out cases by the time they arrive at university. They pass through 
the ‘examination hell’ {shiken jikokn) which is a cliche ofjapancsc journa- 
lism at the point of entry to higher education, not at the point of exit. 
Graduation is virtually automatie, and since the quality of the leading is 
a disappointment for most, the closure of several famous campuses for 
months at a time in face of student riots has not been uniformly disastrous 
even for the industrious, who have anyway often been able to meet pro- 
fessors in clandestine off-campus classes. Others, if their families could 
afford it, took the opportunity to travel abroad, which may yet, in the 
Jong run, do Japanese imis'crsiries more good than normality would have 
done, by diminishing their isolation from the rest of the world. (Foreign 
travel, except for h^ commercial purposes, is in Japan more often 
granted as a reward for long and dutiftu service than as an incentive to the 
young and promising.) 

For other students, though, dosure of the university threatens a 
blighted career, or wone. Tokyo University admitted no fteshmen in 
1969. for fear of inability to control the student body after the previous 
year’s prolonged and bitter battles. Seniors had otherproblcms. Mumeomi, 
for example, a la-year-old English literature student at Waseda, one of 
the top wo or three private universities in Tokyo, had the offer of a 
highly coveted job— reporter foe a television company. He had passed the 
company’s examination (university exams by themsdves arc not enough 
for an employer like this) but the company was declining to take mm 
unless he could present them with the piece of paper that certified him as 
a graduate. And if bis university stayed sbvt, how coM be gadante? And 
the chance, if he missed it, would not recur, for even in the communica- 
tions industry Acre is very little mobility of labour. If he succeeded in 
joining Iiis chosen company, and proved incompetent, he would be 
shunted into a siding rather than sacked. If he bad to give up and join a 
different firm, he might well never be able to leave it. It was a typically 
Japanese bind. For some in situations of this Hnd the exit routes quickly 
narrow to suicide— * in adolescence, Japan s suicide rate is one of the world s 
highest**— just as, at professorial level, conscientious scholars have ccuu- 
mitted hara-kari because they promised their studmts that police would 
under no circumstances be called uito the university campus, and were 
proved wrong by events. - . . , 

Quite apart from the harassment and closure ofumversities by student 
demonstrations, the climate in post-war Japan is in certain resp^ radi- 
cally hostile to humane education and fundamental learning as the West 

“MieWo Nagai, Vh/iYmty Froilemt in Japm fraper to conferoace of university 
administratoo in Bellagio, Italy, 1969. Proceedings forthcoming). 

See World Health Statistics Annual 
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has come to undetstaod them. (Tlds ctott is. “"f '• P" S' 

Student revolutionaries want to alter.) The causK are par po . p 
economic, part philosophical and temperamental. . 

Politically, Japan has been dominated sm<x all 

Democratic Party a conservative administration which has forswo 
^“^^.^ros-mcludbg. rides wotdd «y. ““'f 
to South East Asia-m order to btuld up, mdet the J 

American alliance and inordinately high tarf walK 2 "“ ?“? 
more recently an international economic tmradc. The p^ rcootted 
been unspeciacular. There svas a harsh tmdi m de Ga“Iles r^^ 
remath, during the state visit to France of a fottner Japanese p^ 
minism, Todfy I am gomg to have a little talk s^th a ^ 

sittoT radios.’ The prime minister at the time of wntmg, Eisa^ . 


political funds, and indeed, though isoUtcd corruption cap nave - 
other the party or the prime minister himself 

LDP has no need to be corrupt: it b too deeply penepted by the p!^ 
sophy and contributions of Japanese business, fthe feel of its 
is weU conveyed in Yuldo MisHma’s novel After the Banciuit^ “ 
Tokyo mumcipal administration, where a powerful Socialist gov ^ » 

Ryokichi Minobe, has impress^ both the local electorate an 
national observers as an honest man and a far-sighted planner, 
dtcmitive to the LDP. The patties of the Left, the JapM Socuhst 


opposition, without constructive ideas for the solution of the ug 
domestic problems which the LDP has allowed to build up. . 

Some of these have already been touched upon. Japan, thoug ^ 
export performance and economic prosperity already one of the r 
Powers, is socially an under-dcvelopOT country. Her nine per cent rate o^ 
economic growth itself conceals very uneven devdopment: two per 
in primary industries, twenty ^ <wit in secondary, $i^ 
dcctronics. In a curious way, all this has bypassed the universities. 
panics have found it necessary to set up tneir owm research amts, ^ 
wl^eas before 1939 ^t-graduate engincen in the Imperial univmitics 
were apt to be told mat ^cy were Icaming procedures which indmtr) 
had not yet caught up wit^ and warned that they might feel fiusOT ted on 
entering employment, it is now common for the company’s laboratoo 
to be ahead of the university’s. Companies, in fact, not content ^th tne 
effects of their contributions towards the physical expansion of pnvate 
univenities like Waseda, are even beginning to found their own, 
campus like Kyoto Sangy’o, with a board of businessmen and LD^ 
politicians, and a faculty raided &om Kyodai and other beleaguerco 

“ T nm h ted by DosaU Keene (New Yozk, Z96}). 
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umvcTshics, lias had enough money to bring in notable foreigners like 
Arnold Tojmbcc and Hermann Kabi to lecture. Whether it is possible to 
expect either innovation or independence from a university so constituted 
remains to be seen. 

The root of the trouble'* is tliat the Japanese government has willed— 
or has had willed for it— mass higher education without willing the means. 
Tlic reasons for this apparently irrational policy lie deep in the past. After 
three centuries of xenophobic isolation, Japan rejoined the world at the 
Meiji Restoration in i8d8. At that time, the country’s leaders saw their 
supreme task in terms of catching up on Western development. Two 
brilliant young men were sent abroad to shop for an education system. 
Arinori Mori, who at the age of twenty-four was the first Japanese 
minister to the United States, admired the British system, but his colleague 
Ito, who had more influence, w'cnt to Europe and concluded that the 
Prussians had more to reach the Japoncsethan tneEnglish could about how 
s bsckwaed nathn could ctfch up. Hcsummon&i Mod from Zondon to a 
Paris hotel and persuaded him to visit Berlin. Soon after their return, fto 
became Prime Minister and Mori, as Minister of Education, founded 
Tokyo Daigaku (University) in 1877. The adventurousness, both practical 
and intellectual, ofjapanesc leaders at that time seems astonishing in the 
gcrontocratic milieu ofeontemporary Tokyo politics and academic affairs. 
Mori believed that for education to develop quickly, women as well as 
men should be sent abroad, and while in the US be arranged for five 
small girls aged ten or so to cross the Pacific— an adventure which 
Michio Nagai justly compares with the space flights of Soviet women in 
our o\vn time. (In 1969, by contrast, after a new University Act had been 
rushed through the Japanese Diet, empowering the Govenunent to close 
permanently universities that were paralysed by demonstrations for more 
than six months, the Education Minister, Mr. Sakata, appointed a 
thirteen-man committceof mediators, tocusfuontheimpactoftnemcasure 
on the institutions affected. The average age of the committee was sixty- 
five.) 

The new Imperial universities, and the first private universities which 
arose in their ^vakc, evidently had remarkable vitality. Ronald Dote has 
shown how they were able to rake for granted, at the end of Japans 
feudal period, a spread of elementary (lerakoya) education and literal 
which England herself did not acliicvc foe die mass of the people until 
primary schooling became compulsory in 1870,'* Book learning had also 
been incorporated, as a point or honour and utility, into the accomplish- 
ments of me samurai (warrior) class, many of whom became teachers 
when their martial traditions were no longer in demand. This too— as Sir 
The following analysu rest* heavily on Michio Nagaj, hlfion no Dai^aki (Higher 
Education in Japan, Tokyo, 1365, American edition forthcoming) and on conversation 
with Professor NagaL 

** Op. cit. 
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rr^s Su thought it v*c to couceutrato on mpo^g ■d'? 
n qun Lm advictd natiom, ana on aiffining than through *= 
7 dZiollrY schooh. Bask rocarch ana aavancrd 

s^a,luaur?a.Sat=auamunidpalu.^as.nawaosomoY^^ 

hut tho brunt of training Japans mmg "'""T 'A“Xthq- 

enterprise in private universities. The Amcnf^ after 1945. ^ 3 

ch^ca so ^ch. couia haraiy be “„„f 

surv^ of laissra-fiire capitalism as this, cs-cn in the eancational sect 

No change in principle has been maae sin^ Japan has 
system of Igher^ucition by yoking mgcthei the 

ha people ana her aavandng economy sappente for tTM Of the 

then leaving the t^-o to make tvhar diry can of each otha^K® 
country's li million smaents, P"^ “J' a, riaaae 

private institudons, -whose government subsidy has for 
Temained below five per cent of thdr revenue. Per student, dwJW 
ment subsidy to sate univetrides is about /i, coo, and to . 

about /lo. The private untvenides could do only ^ 

taisine the cost of tuition, use part-time pro&sson, ttd cram 
students m. They did all three, and arc mostly bartojit all me s*® ^ 
technique, adopted when sudden, sharp increases m tuiuon ic« P^o 
Students into strikes and riots, -was to charge a Ag 

the time of entrance, when complaint was more difficult. In ^9^7 _ 
average entrance fee for private universities -was ¥20O,<W 
one private medical college it -was fifteen times as muai. At w 
of the best-supported private xmivcrsincs (at least until the I9^ ' 

which left several hiuldings induding a new' students union b 
inhabiublc) the charges arc more modest: for Aits 
an initial contiibuiion, and ¥80,000 for tuition ^ sdentific su J * 
¥150,000). In the facul^’ club, w’hich overlooks a famous Japan^ g*r 
and is therefore a much coveted venue for marriage ccremomo, 
professors can lunch in a civilised manner for ¥50O-¥i,ooo; ° ^ 

senior ones, for teadung staff salaries begin at about ¥60,000 a mon ^ 
say there for a long time. , 

The university’s 41,788 students (sSr^Sa male and 3,747 . 

graduates; 2,360 mde and 149 female graduates)^* fare much 
1967 a student surve)', which appears to have been competently 
said that ¥7,000 a month for rent and ¥12,000 a month for food w 
necessary for a healthy life (prices of both have risen sharply since tben;- 


“ 19 <!.S/ 6 > fifOTJ. 
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forty-three per cent of students in lodgings spend under ¥250 a day 
(¥7,500 a month) on food.^’ The library, with nearly a million volumes, 
including 293,131 foreign books, is one of tlie largest in Japan outside the 
Imperial universities. But it is inadequate for the numbers involved and 
¥1,500 a month is not considered enough for a student’s expenditure on 
books. (The streets round Waseda arc lined with cheap noodle shops and 
paperback bookstores.) The fault is not the university’s, but it did not 
seem surprismg that at the time of my own visit, a Zengakuren faction 
was occupying the administration building, and spending ¥200,000 a day 
on telephone calls from the University switchboard rallying sympatlusers 
from distant parts ofjapan. (They could not be prevented, since by a rare 
Japanese teclmical oversight this could not be done without cutting the 
cable, at a cost of severaf million yen.) 

"Waseda owns four digital and tnree analogue computers, as well as a 
Tbeatre Museum, the only one of its kind in the Bast, modeled both 
inside and out on the Elixabethan Fortune Theatre (though the crewing 
palm tree at the side of the portico gives the Tudor fajadc a distinct 
flavour of Japanese temple). The quality of tlie teaching and of the 
Students is harder for a foreigner to fathom, even if he is on the staff. 
However, the accounts of English and Canadian Arts lecturers do suggest 
that apart from die overcrowded, under-financed environment, there are 
two substantial obstacles in the way of what the West would regard as 
academic excellence and creative teaching relationships. Neither problem 
is peculiar to Waseda. The first is the deliberate self-isolation of Japan 
from international influences. Academic tarifl' walls arc as high as com- 
mercial ones. The most ludicrous example related to me conccmcd a 
Japanese English Literature scholar, a woman, who was considered good 
enough for a teaching post at Cambridge, England, but who on her return 
to Japan could find no uaivenityjob other than a secretarial one. But the 
case is not isolated. Foreign qualifications do not count for credit in 
Japanese university common rooms. One of the very few Japanese pro- 
fessors of English Literature I met who actually moved with perfect ease 
in spoken English (a rate accomplishment throughout Japan, which is one 
oftnc main reasons for industry’s growing discontent with the educational 
system) told me that his skill did him no good professionally, and that 
when he wrote an article for a scholarly journal he took care to restrict hb 
vwabulary and breadth of reference, lest he seem to be showing off. 
Even in numerical subjects, similar taboos apply : a Japanese full professor 
in Mathematics at Princeton could not transfer his seniority when he 
wanted to return to Japan. However, thb kind of thing U perhaps one of 
the reasons why Japan, in spite of dismal professorial conditions and 
salaries, has not so far suffered a damaging brain drain: the prospect of 
learning English b a severe dbecuragement to leaving the countr)', and 

IFksfJa Gfc-WfJff, November jg6y. 
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loss of position as well as salary an equal discouragement to the exile's 

hope ot ultimate return. , , j 

, V second obstacle to university-level teaching is one 
dimensions a foreigner is parricularly likely to •>='1’““' . i,^ 

must surely take less crippling forms when diere are no ^"8“ r ” 

and no strmgcr present than it docs in the kind of situation r 

young North American English lecturer m Tokyo: They arc afr 
you and also of their fellow classmates. You can t even get ^em to come 
to the front and read parts dramatically. I have had girls absolutely retme. 
yet to say no to sensei (professor) is also absolutely impossible . . . 
further elements in his indirtment are harder to find cxciucs tor. 

mvolvedinsettingexams.Oneofthequcstionslcouldnot<mm>se , 

all my colleagues were horrified that 1 should admit it. Everyone 
maybe two per cent ^ils completely so you get no real range ot ac le 
ment. Nor is there any curriculum. They seem to think 
professor’s freedom to tell him what he should teach- ^ i 

student could graduate after twenty-two courses on HtiCKi^eTTY * 

English majors come quite without literary background: they don t 

whether Milton orErotw/J/’camc first’ The only European counterpar 
this kind of situation b in luly. . . . 

Naturally, very much of what goes on in the better Upan«e uniye 
is at a hignet level of sophistication than is implied in this 
English Literature, which in Japan b primarily a girls’ subject. The o 
graduate student who admired T. S. Eliots prose and ulked to 
intelligently about Lindsay Anderson’s film /fhad a friend who preter 
DaniclBcll’s T/ie End and both the Right and the Left amo g 

Japanese students could put many of their British and American 
parts to shame by the seriousness of their literary tastes.^* Six Was 
students— none of them reading Englbh Literature, but all ° 

the university’s English Speaking Society— not only wrote but helped o 
translate into English a very uscml account of the Japanese student 
ment since the war. recently publbhcd by a small Olifomian , 
the same time, the ’massification* of Ja^nesc universities has clearly j 

severe damage to the relationship, traditionally very close, between P^P , 
and setisei—i word which itself used to indicate extreme respect an 
alfcaion. Even today, though arrogant or absentee professors are common 
enough, a significant minority still feel the old sense of obligation to t eu 
pupils strongly enough to submit voluntarily to kangaroo courts an 
various public humiliations rather than lose contact with their stud^ts 
altogether in the university’s time of erbb. This traditional relationship. 

Cf. the hook luts recordedby KamkoTsunimi inher Secwl Change 
(Princeton, 1970). pp. 356-7. (Today, die name of the brilliant young Japanese nove t 
Kenzabaio Oe would almost certainly be added to any Leftist student's list.) 

Stuart Dowsey(ed.), Zengekurtn: Japan sRtvelutionary S/ndof/s (Berkeley, 1970""*®* 
bibliography). 
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even if it was a little de haut en has, was probably the only one that could 
have made a Gcroianic academic system tolerable to twcnticA century 
Japanese students as they began to break away from the bonds of filial and 
social obedience. The American system, with its less formal relationships 
constructed on the principle of free consumer choice, might have worked 
ultimately in Japan given resources and staff-student ratios of American 
iavisnn^. But as Junto Fufeashito tyCAsafti pointed out to me, the consu- 
mer sodety has arrived in Japan, and students are cxerdsing their right to 
reject an inferior product. 

Without American resources, the informal system only begins to show 
results ill Japan at graduate level, where the problem of numbers and scale 
is less acute. The young«c member of the Education Mintst^’s Com- 
mittee of Mediators referred to above, is Shumon Miura, a siif-effsdng 
novelist aged forty-three. He attracted attention to himself by resigning 
his job at Nihon University (‘Nichidai’), one of the most bureaucratic and 
gcrontocratic of all Tokyo universities, where two million pounds had 
recently been embezzled to provide— among odier thin«— a mansion for 
the President (a close friend of the Prime Minister) and donations to the 
LDP. There ace 100,000 students enrolled in what came to be called 
Nihon University Ltd. Miura, some said, should have stayed and fought 
the system, though if he was lucky enough to be able to live by his own 
and his wife’s writing, it was hard to see why. *I taught ten classes,’ Miura 
told me, ‘and if five had twenty students, the other five had to have two 
hundred, or the university would have gone bankrupt.’ 

Thar kind of problem is beyond a committee of mediaton. A British- 
stylc University Grants Committee might help, ifit were visibly indepen- 
dent both of the government and of me educational old guard, and if it 
Were empowered to concentrate its resources on, say, seven experimental 
imivctsitics throughout Japan as a counter-attraction to the quondam 
Imperial ones. But any Japan hand could enumerate the political diSIaJ- 
tics. For example, there is already a government-planned, Soviet-style 
academic city at Tsukufaa, thirty-five miles north-cast of Tokyo, which 
is intended to unite thirty-six universities and research institutes, and to 
attract a population of 160,000 hy 19S0. But construction, which started 
in 196s, has been slow, and staff are reluctant to move out of Tokyo to a 
city that would surely become a target for present or future student unrest. 

On the other liand, Japan is one of the few advanced countries that are 
still capable, when the wnll is found, of abrupt conceptual departures from 
an existing pattern. She has already confounded Western orthodoxy— 
espedally, for example, Harold Wibon’s election speeches of 
vintage — by showing that it is possible for a country co dominate its 
competitors tcdinicdly and economically even after half a century of 
comparatively low public investment in higher {as opposed to school) 
education. But now that the barriers against external goods and mflucnces 
arc ijeing slowly lowered, the demands of prestige, the new national itch 
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to be first in something other than adroit imitation, and the increasingly 
anxious search for unpolluted cultural springs from which to drink, 
surely compel the Japanese to set a higher value on originality and excel- 
lence than they did while thdr attention was concentrated on practical 
utility and economic independence. If they do so, not only Japan will be 
the gainer. For from the world’s point of view, the basic flaw in the 
Californian system of higher education is that only Californians— and 
now, they have begim to say in Reagan’s Los Angeles, not even them— 
can htme to afford it But if lately-backward Japan es’cntuaJly contrives to 
provide for everyone higher education worth the name, how long will 
Western European countries be able to withhold it? 


So 



3 CALIFORNIA— THE LEMMINGS’ LEAP 


I said to my mania, I’m going down town 

She said looky here son, Why do you put me down? 

I II send you to a place where they love you like me 
Gonna send you to Berkeley, to the University. 

Chorus: Where it’s warm (pretty pretty, and oh so warm) 

People there love you like a mama would do 
And it’s 0000, pretty pretty, it’s a womb svith a view. 

Berkeley song, xp64 

I have heard some student friends say: 'We are Jiving in a society of 
murderers and to combat tliem we would be forced to Jail them’. To 
this, Of something like this, I find myself replying; 'No, if is more true 
to say chat we ate living next to a soaety of lemmings and it is our 
moral duty to take away the sea/ 

Tim Daly,Jimjf, My Brothers, Jiwij), 
Freedom Press, London, 1970 

It would be unrealistically hopeful to say that there will be no more 
student disturbances in the future. 

Berkeley Chief of Police in a written 
report on the Great Panty Raid, 1956 

Tim Daly, quoted above, is the young anarchist who in 1969 was 
imprisoned for setting London’s bnperial War Museum on fire, as a 
pai^ist protest. The University of California, whose academic mantle 
has since World War II been spread over the physicists and the nuclear 
engineers at the laboratories of Los Alamos, Bcnceley, and Livermore, has 
contributed more than any other sii^Ic institution to tlie United States’ 
capacity to set the world on fire, ifit so chooses. That would be one 
reason, in itself rather specious, for conjoining the two. But it is Daly’s 
parable, not his action, which fits. Something of the Californian neurosis 
or psychosis, expressed in its political volatui'ty and in its restless search 
for new pleasures, cults, and doctrines, derives &om the ugly geographical 
fact that this is the lemmings* leaping-off point, the terminus of the 
American westward urge, where the rainbow ended and the crock of gold 
was found; but long ago now, so that fijercis nothing left for the state to 
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become except economically richer and environmentally poorer. As 
every television viewer the world over knows, the future of humani ) 
being printed out in Califomii, where the redwoods overlooking the 
Pacific pullulate with aseptic laboratories and translucent think-tan s. 
the unemployment rate is the highest in the United States. It is not a state 
for great architecture, though it it entirely appropriate that just « Lh’cago 
has one of Frank Lloyd Wright^ fint buildings, northern Calitomu 
should have one of his last: the Marin County municipal omccs, a nioc 
Moorish colonnade whose sca-hluc sweep takes tlic driver s ^'c irom c 
freeway more effectively than any billboard. More characteristic, • 

is a refinery belonging to the oil company whose blown-out well ate y 
fouled the sea off Santa Barbara: the huge cylindrical tanks paintc m 
yellow, pink, and lavender pastel to give the (possibly unintcniiona; 
effect of giant toilet rolls. A euphemistic society, you conclude, but m 
state where one out of every two marriages ends in divorce it was on y a 
mild surprise to pass, later on, a motel with a more explicit message. 
‘Have your next affair here.’** , ,. 

The air of liberality is deceptive— as any girl at Berkeley med to ct^ 
cover when she wanted an abortion ana had to be hurried down 
Mexico for it A limited abortion law has since been passed, but no one 
who has followed the troubles at Berkeley over the past few 
which the univenity administration has wen pinched harder and . 
between mutually hostile political extremes, can luve missed 
which sexuality nas been used by both sides as an ideological bluogw^ 
The Free Speech Movement of I 9<54 soon generated a by-produrt 
the Filthy Speech Movement, and Governor Reagan could send shivc 
down the spine of San Francisco's Commonwealth Club in 1969 Y 
telling them that in the Berkeley 'People's Park’ the police had arreted a 
twenty-one-year-old man ‘sitting, completely nude, in full view of p*t 
occupants and bypassers’. , . 

On that occasion, most people in most countrie (except possibly Sou 
Africa and Czechoslovakia) must have been quite unable to understan 
the deployment of massive force, including a helicopter spraying *^*^**’ 
National Guardsmen with bayonets, and police firing volleys of buckshot, 
all to protect an urban parldng lot from students and other members o 
the Berkeley youth culture who wanted to plant it with flowers. But 
before any attempt is made to describe the political and academic bac 
ground to the Berkeley street battles of 1969 and 1970, or to explain hoW 


*® ThcrigniikanceoftJie motel to American itudent culture ii probably Gding. in 
&ce of new mlej archly described as '24-Itour parietals* whidi allow girls to live foU-tinie 
in men’s dormitories if they choose. In scrught-laced Indiana, the sate legislature not long 
ago argued for hours over whether or not male and female students in the lUte univm«y 
at Bloomington should he allowed to visit each other's rooms for a nuiinium of five 
hours a week. The student newspaper later discovered that opposition to the propose 
was headed by local motel ownen. 
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it is tint a university system with an income of over S«oo.ooo,ooo a year 
can be in danger of starving for want of public slwo“, it is worth noting 
from an earlier episode one vital element in the Cahfomian climate : the 

tendency to over-react. . 

Back in May, 1956, President Eisenhower was running Am'n'n from 
the golf coune and Ronald Rca™n. a competent 2 '^“ S 
desfmed not to reach tlie front rani was compfrmg ™ 

General Electric. CThesc employees I was mMng were a ° 

America . . , and they are moral. They thanked us became we had never 
^barrassed them Jfront of their children.^ 

wholly ?als= repU -- E“Wish^ « 

L'rios.:andl“;“’buTea^^^ 

but there was nevertheless, Xom rriatedhis'r^ortand 

Berkeley chief ofPolice, Mr. John D. ioj document can 

”S^'ete"libn.^ of Se Unive".ity of CaliLia, it seems wortlt 

’“trrLls of the university con^^d^^^s^ 


should be tolerated Jt women shuu o ^ or 

dieir behaviour or by ‘'"'“f irdie homes, or by 

by telling them where to ,h,red below . . . 

yelling 60m windows and balcomes to “oP b 

•Many boys and gitls weee ^ d^^^ 

occasion. Some were in waterHehtinB- It was reported that 

advised dicir girls to refrain fro girls were being "dunked . 

some heeded this ad^cc ... . Channine Circle. Others Vfcre 

not at all unwillingly, m *' little doubt diat this 
carried about on the j^^s of ordinary resuaint, and the 

^“ml eoretteweS the male and female participants, engendered 

.1 tcomia Aea^ wid. G. HaU«, ntWd. .e t^i- (K™ Vo.k, 

1965), p. 3 j 9 - 
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emotional excitement. This gave some impetus to the subsequent raids 
later in the evening . . . ’ 

Mr. Holmsirom was not the only person from whom a written report 
was expected. Clark Kerr, later President of the University 
and chief author of the Master Plan for Higher Education m CaWomia, 
later still Director of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
was in 1956 Chancellor of the Berkeley campus. In his accost to me 
alumni, he described the panty raid as ‘a juvenile and regrettable sort or 
game . . . We do not condone the water fight itself . . . But the subsequm 
acts of breaking and entering and stealing— for that is the acc^te des<mfH 
tion— were far more serious . - . The shock and sober realisation w 
came to the students with the “morning after” was deep, and I am sme 
lasting.’ However, 'in view of the distortions carried in the press, i 
particularly important to stress what did not happen- No wori^ 
was stripped of her clothing. No wonun student was earned irom 
house.’ .1 

Kerr’s eight pages of masterly analysis,*’ all devoted to a panty rai^ 
may seem excessive, but Californian prudery demanded not^g Ic^ o 1 
stale university. One of his report’s many ironies is that the , 

proposed for cooling student spring fevers— more athletic frcuities, m 
more on-campus housing— themselves played an mdirect wrt in causing 
the battle of People’s Park- For the university has over the 
tained various ideas for the now notorious plot of land whiM it 
across Banaoft Way from the main Berkley campus: fint it was to d 
student housing, until the students made it clear that thev did 
living in the administration’s high rise conactc blocks, and prefertw t ^ 
pleasantly tumbledown wooden dwellings which the site 
carried. Later, an indoor gymnasium was proposed. This was a textboo 
response to 1956 assumptions about what keeps students quiet, 
the famous exchange early in 1968 between Daniel Cohn-Bcndit and M. 
MisofFc, dc Gaulle’s Minister of Youth and Sport, who had come to 
Nanterrc to open a new swimming pool: ‘I have read your White Paj^. 
M. MisofFe, and there is no mention of sexuality in it.’ 'If you have tMt 
kind of problem, you should go and take a swim in the pool.’) But m 
BcrkclCT, by this time, the constituency or a significant part of it 
a ‘people’s park’. University administrations, like generals, are doomed to 
spend their lives fighting the last war but one. 

But there is always a war, and in California it is generally on two fronc 
at once. Jacques Batzun, who described the university administr^or $ 
occupational disease as ‘bends, or cabson dbease, which comes from 
violent changes of pressure’ is vadj some justice indignant about news- 
papers personalisation of complex qtustions about educational policy. 

** The Donahoe Aa (Califonum state legulature), 1963. 

** Clatk Kerr, The StuJeni Riots f((Bnheley, 195^. 



Cliwtir cfifiJitipfu: Tvlya anJlifrl-cUy 

** RTountJ when he ojmplains about die headline that 

Berkeley yielded in 1964: 'Clatk Kerr verruj Savio’.*‘ At the time, the 
nhrajc covered the political realities of die situation rather well— or at 
least, neither more nor less accurately tlian the headline Johnson versus 
Ho would luve cos'cred the realities of the Vietnam situation. The names 
u-ould now be difTcrenf, for Kerr and Sasno, though botJi remained in 
BCTkcJcy and Savio became a student apain in 1970. arc no longer in 
charce of cveno. But the main iiffctcnce betst’ecn then and now would 
TC die introduction of a diird name: that of Ronald Reagan, ivho )ias 
been Governor of Olifomia since die beginning of 1967, Savio, talking 
to tne in the Berkeley bookstore where he was working in 1969 put it this 
v.-ay: ‘We did not Iiavc to bother about the state in ’64. Kerr had been $0 
successful in building up the institution that its problems were treated as 
uitcmal. Only when die argument was over did the state intervene. Now, 
the University’s kicked around as a political football.’ 

It is a football s\'onh kicking. The University of California received its 
cliartcr in 1868. It rested on three props: the buildings and land of a 
fiftecn-ycar-old denominational college in Oakland, State of Cah'fomia 
tax support, and a IrderaJ (and grant under the Morrill Act, i8(53. This 
Act proWded lor the gnnt ofstate land, with its revenues, to agricultural 
and teclmical colleges. Its ulcimare munificence, through the rise in land 
values, exceed the dreams of its framers, and the Morrill Act is the true 
source of the United States’ most chsnctenstk and original contribution 
to higher education; the state university, to whose tuition and practical 
advice all citizens are licld to lus'C a prescriptive right. 

Now, the University is divided into nine campuses, spread across 600 
miles from Davis in the north to San Diego in the somli. Each lias a 
separate Chancellor, and in 1970/71 student enrolments were 110,000. 
Berkeley itself lud 28.525 students (18425 men and 10,100 women; 
18,822 undergraduates and 9,703 graduates). Nearly a quarter of them arc 
married. Over Uirec-quarters come from within California, and of the 
remainder (who have to pay Sr,2O0 a year tuition fees on top of the $2,000 
or so per annum svhicli U the basicetpcmcofanyBcrkclcysrudcnt)4,7i2 
came from otlier states in the Union, and t, 9<53 from foreign countries 
(1968/9 figures). Of llicse last, 332 came from Hong-Kong, 226 from 
India, 103 from Japan, and 240 from China (which is the Berkeley 
statuiician’s name for Taiwan). France, Germany, Italy and Britain 
contributed only 350 students bcts\Tcn them, although Berkeley’s gradu- 
ate faculty, including nine Nobel prize winners, may still be the best in 
the United States and lienee in the world. Iris evident that the university's 


Mario Savio. the B«keley Philosophy itudent whose presence, cJoquence. and fuzzy 
reddish hair made him the dtarisroauc ]c»ia of ihe ipt54 Fr« Speech Movemrot. A 
professor of poetry at the time called him *b<auiifiil and strong’. For Birzun’s reinarb, 
sec Ue Amrriem Univtttity (op. dt.). pp. i«4. *<>7. 
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pdl =aos! the Pacific is at least as grat as its pull 
L United Sates land mass. In 1968/9 Ac 

full time teaeliing and tcscareh saff of 8.530, of whom 3,450 s'OT at 
Beikcley. The Betkeley Lihtaiy had 3.475.000 voltes (note, m com- 
paiing American with European librarj- sires, tlut the former c^t « a 
■volume’ each copy of a hook) and U bettered only by the Widmct 
Library at Harvard and the Library of Congress. There are another 
and a half mUlion books at the library of Ae University s Los Angeles 


The struemre within which Berkeley operates can be desOTbed in 
ways. From California’s point of view. Ac Universiy is Ae apex ol tn 
State s public higher education sj'Stcm, as defined under the Master • 
Below it are Ac nineteen sate colleges, enrolling 200,000 students, o 
which San Francisco State is Ac best known because most turbuiw 
example; and below them Ac ninety-three (two-yMt) community 
colleges, enrolling 800,000, of wWch Merritt in Oakland is the n«ro 
Berkeley, and one of Ac most enterprising m its attempt to instil an 
appetite for higher education into a clientele which by backgroimd, ptc 
paradon, and formal attainments would in no other country in the 
have a Aance of being educated bej'ond Ac statutory school leaving * 5 ^, 
This tripartite s^ttem is advised by a state co-ordinating counal, wtuen 
related the academic and phpical plans of Ac three groui«. Thu co^ 
includes representatives of Ac privately operated universines and colteg 
m the state, of which Ac best Imown is Stanford University’ at Palo Ai p 
souA of San Francisco. 1 u 1 rl' p 

From the nation's point of view, Berkeley is unquestionably the leading 
state university in Ac US, in spite of New York State's efforts to 
up and in spite of the damage which seven years of trouble have done 
Berkclc}'’s magnetic attraction for top-grade faculty’. (Student cnrqtaen ^ 
have inCTcascd stcaAly, but qualitative judgement would be 
students repelled by Berkeleys raAcal image arc not necessarily 
intelligent.) But viewed from Washington, Ae importance of Berkeley 
is not just w’hat Berkeley gives to Ac rution, but what the nation gwes to 
Berkeley. In Ac fi«al year 19^/71, Ac University of California 3 S a 
v/holchad an operating income of $602,452,000, of which about 
per cent came from Ac sutc, twenty-eight per cent from the federal 
government, nine per cent from Ac sales and services, four per cent rro® 
donations and endowments, eight per cent from student fees, and 
cent from amdliaty’ enterprises. Note the low proportion derived 
student fees, and Ac twcnty’-cight per cent from federal sources an 

Black enrolment at Merritt Is akont forty per cent, as o pp osed to two per enu 
tke Univeni^ of California and tWee per cent in the state coDegc system, A 
revolt there in 1969 took an tmtsoal fbcnit students broke into the bookstore and 
tribu te d the books — a grapbic reminder dat twentieth rmttttr j hunger for ednc*u®® 
may sometimes follow the lines ofa eighteenth century bread riot. 
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note, too, that the figures do not inclnde $243,820,0^ paid to the Uni- 
versity by the AtomicEnergy Comntission for rvort done on die thcrino- 
nuclcar warheads and other hardware designed and drtamt up at lajs 
Alamos, Livermore, and the ‘Rad. Lab.‘ up on the lull above Bertel^. 
Almost two-thirds of the eommission re^ch done at Berkeley ■ pud 
for by the Federal Government, and if it were not for 
researk, in whieh the State Cahfornia fa acutely mt«ested fc p^^^ 
portion would be much higher. Before World War U this 
income hardlyexisted.Betkeley as a great national 
die creation of federal money and of the past twenty years Tli= 
ties there have climbed to prominence on ^c bac o 
university did not even have a Sociology 

From the point of view of those who woA m it, “ “Xd 

versity which has been obliged for six years to be cons to be 

by which it fa governed. No University aitanustration ^ 

popular, hut in normal times and in normal places it mn at laau 
L monymous and unobtrusive. BeAeley as 
campus of its size, wealth, and diversity of funaion, boojouarters 

craiic and incoherent. It loses as wclUs pms fro But 

of the University of California as weir as an 

since rpds. the BWley Chancellor rS)! by"^ 

intermittently been m charge of pents. StJil let . for 

faculty. The Academic Senate has PP'”' “ t^d ‘ate 

admission, establish curricula, set Bift it is not, as the 

the President and chancellors on amdem« affam . Bumui 
C hicago faculty is and as Japan«e (acdii« ' , meetings, though 

Mario‘^Savio‘s iaractcrisation of the I>'*elcy jd'e of Se 

confessedly s^ond hand, “ and aSordlng to 
mark: ‘There s a quorum of any^g bet Heyns’’ comes dorni 

theerfafatit-shkeademo. Andwhenstora^j^Hejms 

and makes a spcecli and there s a nothing so crass as 

unless they’ve really thrown caunon of being isolated 

concern for the next salary rise: ^ 

from their colleagues. In tlm “'"'“P''f ^ miniarorc town of 50.0OT 

report on that arc very easily set up, f ,.fonn and someone who 
people there is always something ^‘"^ fjjjjorption arc equally 

Ss to reform it. sit the communitj' 5 powen of ^ 

impressive. What usually happens is this. , j ■ evenings, and 
haripressed schoUn_labou« professed. It u 

produces a report, with a d«««tting or iheJUi. 4 «ifIf^ 

generally admired, and printed m the Daily 

Roger Heyns, Chancellor of the Berkeley campus. 
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rimes or both, jnd savigdy attacked by the radicals on catnpm. Two 
later, by the time tte favourable notices from the foreign press 
have come in, everyone in Berkeley has forgotten about »t. ^ 

Real power now lies with the Regents, who m other Amencan 
sities wo^uld be called trustees, with the same function of representing tte 
constituency to the university and the university to the , 

situation has been admirably described by Profosor Martin Tro 
Department of Sociology at Berkeley: 

‘California is in many ways a populist democracy : the 
the legislature discuss and revise the university s_ amual 
budget in an atmosphere increasingly directly politnal and respon 
to popular sentiments and mdignation; and the whole electorate v 
directly on proposed bond issues that arc required for capiul ‘ 

The Board of Regents, a majority of whom arc appointed I by to 
Governor— C.D.] to sixteen year terms, was conceived prcascly as a 
buffer between the university and popular or political pressures, to pr^ 
tect the necessary freedom of the university to explore issues and engag 
in educational innovations that might not have popular support at an^) 
given moment. But as we are seeing, the board appwrs wabic 
perform that function; instead of defending the umverstty to 
external publics, it begins to function as a conduit of popular sentime 
and pressure on the university.’** 

In the past, according to Professor Trow, the trustees even of big state 
universities had to deal only with a small set of directly relevant ’ 

IcgisUdvc committees, wealthy donors, alumni or^isations, and o^er 
people like Acmsclvcs. The Univenity of Cahfomia could^ imagine itsc 
to be rather like a British civic university, as a self-governing institution 
living mainly on public funds. But expansion— the university has mo^ 
than doubled in size and tripled in expense over the past dozen years 
has enlarged the specific publics to me point where they become ^ 
undifferentiated mass public. Every parent or businessman in California 
thinks he has an interest in the state’s ‘multivcnity’, but a mass pobn^ 
this Idnd docs not have interests so much as frars and angers. 
Regents, who can no longer have extensive personal acquaint^ce wi 
their constituents either outside or inside the University, begin to pay 
attention to the letters that come in— ‘Why can't you deal with those 
scx-crazcd, drug-taking students? Why can’t you sack Herbert Marcuse, 
—and react with ‘panic and rage’ to developments which properly W 
within the competence or incompetence of the University s faculty or 
administration. 

** Tlie Byme Report, the Mnjcatine Report, die Foote Report: where are thtyn^^ 
** ‘Elite and poj^r Functions in American Higher Education’, paper reprinted w 
W.R. Nihlenfed.), Demand «rJl?«pewe (London, 1969). PP- 

** See Appendix A for a sample of the Regents' incoming mail. 



CUmutic ccnditions: Tctyo mi Berkley 
But even this situation was supportabic as iong as the Regmts them- 
scives were men who were appointed, and act^, 
tion. Certainiy, as was demonstrated even hcforc the Mc^rthy penod 
by a long and bitter controversy over the proposed admmuttanon of a 
•ioyalty oath’ to the University facuity. the Regents couid not "hdly 
reiied upon to protect basic academic fteedoms whiie *= 5“'= 
was demanding biood. Nor, in appoinoug Regents, 

Democratic Governor of California, Pat Bro™. om.t » 
their poiiticai ioyalties iay, and what serv.^ 
the situation changed radicaily after the eiection, m 19 ’ r 
who expressed in his own person the feats and ang , 

cspedally the southern Californians \vho now form a television 

the state!^ Moreover, Ronaid Reapns own 

is supremely well adapted to populist that 

in committee (unless the hearings themselves arc bounded on 

requires close reasoning from figures or papers, ^ 

American television, except perhaps wth an hour pruned the 

sympathetic producer. From^is offia ’ ^,ts^s ^places fell 
Univenity’s budget and packed the multf rely on 

vacant, with his own sympathisers. On tel -ntics of BerWey 

cameramen's sense of nem Values to 

students and the Telegraph Avenue set. w declaration of 

directly to the mass public. of 1^ victims 

states of emergency) taking firm action . un 

had this description of the technique; 

•He made reference to a report of the dWet attorney for « 

County about some orpr he clatmc^ "Look^I have this report’ , 

campus. He would tell andsav 'It’s so terrible 

glance down as though it was in . .. Butin fct there was no 

that I can’t tell you good people wha s m it . But m 

such report, and the district attorney lat ^ j,„inittra- 

Clark Kerr, who survived only Regenw- 

tion before friling to obtain a vote of co fought at 

surprisingly tlrinks that the Univmity ^5 Reagan wanted! and 

that juncture, when it svas already appa Rcacan politically, and 

when the majority of the ^f6'"‘*.^’”5mfnistration. Certainly the lines 
favourably dbposed to the Univcnity a , Before he '«$ elected 

of fumre attack were in no f ..TOpathisen on die Board 

Governor Reagan had been told by po i A. the salary of ^ 
of Regents about an administrawn P”*? , , involved in 

award-winning Mathcmatia professor ' Resents and later the 

opposition m the Vietnam of California were goifS “ 

press that facult)’ members of theUnn ^ «nlltnene« w 
be appointed and promoted on theboso of then vnUtngn 
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morality of th= sutroimding community-. ‘It docs not 
intctfctLc svith intellcctml freedom for the '^TPT"® “'XtTor m 
support the university and college system— to wk wndards ’ 

teaching, they build Aaracter on accepted moral and 
(Reagan repJrred in OetlenJ Trifeme, January 5 , 1 9 = 7 ) In 
as Governor, he cut the University s requested ^ 

to $190,000,000. He consequently put S30.0TO.000 back, but at a t^ 
when state university appropriatiom were rising everywhere, 
fur warning that for the first time since the post-war expansion stme^ 
severe financial stringency lay ahead. Finally, and most -S I’ 

Reagan told the Regents and Clark Kerr himself that he saw *= U" ”r 
sity of Cahfomia’s role as a residual one. Private universities and coUega 
in the state, he argued, ought to be looking after the top twe ve ^ 
half pec cent of high school graduates in the state (this being the crM 
point in the University's selection and admission procedures) w c ^ 
stale university took the bottom twelve and a half per 
Rcacan told Kerr, ‘b to handle the Mexican Americans, , 

to the Los Angeles Breakfist Club Quly 26, 196?) Many ot ^ 

University ofXalifomia campuses are available mamly 
upper middle class white families. For example, last y»r 
hundred Mexican American students attended the Umversitv' 0^ 
fomia, Los Angeles, and N^ocs were represented not nearly m p 
portion to their percenuge ofme population. More t^n 
cent of Univenity students come from families which earn more 
$8,000 annually . . . ’ j 1 to 

The interest of this remark, and of similar scndmcnls expressed la 
wider audiences, is twofold- In the first place, it ran somewhat at 
Reagan’s other policies as Governor, and ex-officio member and Prcsi 
of the University Regents. (Reagan attends their meetings, hut does n 
in fact preside.) For several years, he made penistent and finally success 
attempts to persuade the Univenity to clurgc California residents a 
for tuition, which had been flee throughout ffie state’s educational sys e 
since i868. The case for a tuition fee tor the affluent Califomiam ot 
was, as the univenity administration ittclf admits, a strong one, bttt wi 
out an elaborate structure of sdiolanhips and remissions (which R^g^ 
was not simultaneously requesting) it could only act as a further bamer 
California’s black, poor white, Mexican American, and Indian 
poups. Similarly, under Reagan, state fiscal policy has required 
sity extension work to be entirely self-supporting, wnth the in^t* 
result that, according to an official in charge. Extension’s student ouen c 
b ‘even more affluent, even more middle class, even more wlute 
theb campus counterparts’.” , , 

In the second place, Reagan’s notion cut the ground from under 
” CluHn J. Hitch (Preriiient, Unireiscjr of Olifomu) to All-Uniwrnty Facul^T 
Confereace, Mirdt 25, 1969, 
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Master rlaii for I liplicr Education in &lifomia. whose cliief ar Astcet wm 
C lark Kerr. This rVan, conceived and drawn no its 
ing Kerr's appointment to the preatdcnqr of the Urnsenity m 95 . 
itself-svhetlter or not his colleagues realoed tt at the '""=7“ ’T" X 
balanring act betsveen elitism and populism, Kerr ‘ “peoi trol 

demand for higher education in thestate was about to nin out « 
and that the University of California's osvn '?"K'XI,^X?done cut- 
on what was done at lowlier academic levels. If n S , , 
tlsroar competition for state fund, and ‘XfteVbe 

between alftte college, in Califomb. and tt ^Th ' plan wen^ 

sible to persuade them into a tme ■'■''"’■‘f.'’/ XXuallv ordic nod, 
ilirough both ibc Regents anil tlic Sutc ^u a ^ ^hat 

but it would lurdly have accepted so easily 'f mm-lbing that they 
was happening. Kerr had given the state college «er, Ih^ tltat y 

wanted at the time: power to design then own “‘"fnn”S“ng- 

own. budgets, grant tUt osfflMastmdw^ ^manent apea 


liven the state conqtn . 

wantcJ at thc'time: power to design their own ml |ppg. 

own hudgets, grant their ossm as the nennanent apex 

term recognition of the University of ^ „ain bad of 


. »uau.wk' safety valve was pro 
for srodents who dcscn’cd or w 


trd in the same period, and in spue oi 
i«in uiiiniiui: vu-a j-f— — California could 
muttcriiigs from the junior papers in (□ two o-pcs of 

hardly abandon it now. But it has prov foreseen in 

popular revolt which were not. and minority group 

1938 . On the one hand. "'^‘“',**“teded diat Sicy vverc being mampu- 
students more recently, not only question fundament^Iy 

latcd and reacted accordingly, hut also b^ Supreme value accorded 

a system whose exclusiveness wwbMcd upon^c p ^ ggure 

to intellectual cxccIIctcc as American manner, 

arosconthcright.anti-intcllectualmam icscue the ideology of 

using similar populist I,i. characterised as'burcamcy, 

competitive individualism front th®^ . submergence of man 

operation by computer morals and force • 

in statistics’.** , ... o -pcnts is that the university 

The effect of Reagan s control Negotiating with Berkeley 

administration is no longer its uni'wrsity property- In I9^9. 

students, or in deciding how it wishes ro j Chancellor of the 

even though the President of the University and 

« Reagan and Hutler. op. dt.. p. 298. 
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B«kckv campus wiskcd to how to community f 

thdr own hichly po it cised position could not, allow this surrenoe 
;Xpp“ “"poSsaL^n and public disorder had gone-or be- P“>“ 
too^Far for the university’s institutional autonomy to be protected, J 

"In Japan public indign«ion over the prolonged closure of campuses by 

riotiM «udLts enabled the government to pass a law givmg itseff unp 
r^sflMited cowers over university administration. 

The true nature of the 'climate which the California Regents ge 
for their university can best be assessed in the n ™™ts 

surrounds their dealings with faculty matters. In Aprd 1969 the ' 

in their fint major decision of principle ^Lity, 

ments 'tipped' them to a pemaanent conservative Repuhlimn majo ^ 
took hack &om the university admmistration the previously ““'S 
power to confirm or annul the appointment and promotion ot ia«W 
^he members (in 1969) of the body which took this „ 

now holds the final power to decide wjuch persons shall be al ^ 
teach and research in the University of California, nres- 

Appendbe A, together with a summary illustration of the kinds oi p 
sures to which mey ace subjected. , . 

A list of this kind cannot impart the more informal information 
the Regents that comes through channels other than theUn wetsity s P , 

relations department— for instance, that Dr. Max Raffertv, * , 

scourge of homosexuals, wanted to review the political outlook ot ty 
before luring them; that Mrs. Hearst represents (unofficially) an impo 

family of university benefactors, and was once a showgirl in Atlanta, 

that Allan Grant, the big California farmer, moved the motion to i 
Clark Kerr at the first Regent’s mcctmg which he attended. But 
of their business interests is enough to convey that, as a student ra 
pamphlet puts it, ‘the Regents and their associates own and operate 
state of California’.** Besides Allan Grant, Carter, Forbes, and bi® 
(who is best known to an international public as an art collector, an 
since retired) have food-producing or retailing interests in the state. 
University chose not to offer its support or services to the prowac 
grape-picken* strike organised by Cesar Chavez, and now at last otncaa y 
supported hy the AFI^CIO, but set out to develop a gtape-p^ ^ 
machine instead. Organised labour has not been represented on the Boa 
of Regents since Reagan took office, possibly because in southern C 
fomia at least, labour is as fir as possible deliberately kept unorgamsc • 
Perhaps the Regent who best personifies the ‘idea’ of a Calitomia 

TTmfj, June 2j, 1969. * 

•* The Uses ef V. C., Berietey: Resemh (Radical Student Union, Berkeley, 
also Ridgeway, op. cit., pp. 164-66. 
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university is Watkins, a conservative Republican appointed by Reagan, _ 
who began his career as an engineering professor at Stanford and sptm oB 
to add his own company to tte aoo others that hover at the edges of Palo 
Alto. Watkins-Johnson ‘engages mainly in the researA and devclopmmt 
of microwave electronic and solid state devices and re a e 
systems attd equipment used in the field of radar, -nstrumentation co^ 
munications, telemetry, electromagnetic reconnaissance, el c tren 
magnetic counter-measures. National Defense and Space exploration 

'"pSy.TCl&tshyma^^^^^ 

conservative group consisted of Reagan, Remec e, ty 

Pauley, Canaliy. Campbell. Smith. Reynolds, Watktns, 

As well as the ex-officio members, four of th«e were g . 

Campbell, Smith, Reynolds, and Watkins. On most 

five group was also supported by Monagan, Moore. BoyAOrtt^. 

Witti. •/he liberals w'ere dos^ to fom: Ro*. D™ • ^blentr, a „ 

Simon, with some support from Mrs. HeUer, Higg 

President Hitch, in this company, raunts “ “ „ j],j appoint- 

TheApril 19(59 meeting to assert R^ena! vet p Regents 

ments of tenured professors be^ .Hit .vervbodv to rite annual 

■ of a trim blonde girl from Davis, who “J « 7‘°^j‘°.ce that she 
pienic on her campus and gave obviously s , , .p tlie Women’s 
did not have a thought in her h“d and did no g I j ^ 

Liberation Movement either,_pJDa.n.^-i^^ 


system which ’Weareverv prouQ 
which is kinda unique’.) a -a said that the 

The motion itself was proposed by R«g up appomt- 

move was symbolic only, and that u;trh asked the Regents 

ments by not more titan forty days. Prudent Hhch ask 

whether they thought they coidd ..J co^d not. Or did they 

ments than the Chancellors. He ^ough V . ^ univer- 

intend to apply ‘different criteria °?serious proportions’. Regmt 

sity would be involved in a controversy , . criteria for the 

Smith said that he had no intention of he agreed that bis 
promotion of tenured faculty, ^ tiny^to’oth in it.’ Several 

proposal was not wholly dthehunioutofindig^tion 

others spoke. Regent Pauley, who had University’s San Diego 

at the reappointment of Herbert Mar^ which it was 

campus, remained silent. A procedural vo o oth, salvaging what he 

clear that the liberals were going to lose g ^ and provided that no 

could from the wreck, proposed an ' ent of any Acuity 

political test shall be considered m the appointment 

" Stindard and Poors InJujtri^k p- 9049- 
^*LesAngeia Times.Jme 23. i9<5p. 
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quickly said■aye^Itme:m^tahmc^mJe^^^^^^^^ 

press conference aftcrv.'aras, Reaga -„„lv He looked sharply at 

political ones the Regents were Well, it's an toe, 

the questioner, hesitated a moment and then saiO, wen, i _ 

The consensus among professors and f „ TheUniver- 

that you did not have to eacreue a veto m “J°y run. 

sity of California, as subsequent ««>» matter, but the 

The Regents’ ‘symbolic decision was hardly a raign g ,„i™ed their 
Lid=n®t and r Chancellors toew that tf 

resignations might have b«n gladly “atodual 

ftontations between administration and Regents 

faculty member are liable to be rate. \^t is “n”™” B ^^lesome 

there are almost ceruin to be other equally qualified but '» ■ 

academics available eUewhere? Moreov„, any amdi^c 

liable to be a bad one for liberals to defend. In the US. toi^ 

first rate scholars can usuaUy put *e opP^'f^" “i f'&umU tto first 

their tongues oi the strength of their ftimds, but m 

significant Rcgental rqection ofa Mtyh^g dipion afaAe mecn^ 

I have described was in the case of Angela Davis, a 
militant, and favourite pupil of Herbert „gdtytoa 

education as a branch of polincs and was arraigned for ramph 
Black Panther gun battle shortly after she lost her job as a 

'''No'tmil i^be known for some rime whether or not R'g'"“! '^olAe 
on the Berkeley fiiculty has had the effen of low^g the 
university outside California. Even an attempt (by 1 ^)^ R ^ 
the New Yprk Time!} to show that the disturbances of the past lew i 
had led to an unprecedented caodus of ‘Berkeley refugees to ^^P^. 

‘safe’ East Coast colleges— like Harvard— ran into the sands ol ’ . j 

dispute.** It is only once in every generation or S'* ® B .leoatt- 

authoritative grading of different universities, and of dmeren ^ 
ments within universities, can be niadc^* all else is popula*;*^ H g ^ 
folklore. The budgetary effect of Reagan is more susceptible o 
description; at the end of 1969, S40 million or so fkort o ^ 
sum requested &cm die California Legislature, the University d^ 
cut back sharply on graduate student enrolment. (In 
sutc legislature cut the University’s budget by $5 muhon, 


S« Solciii BrfftAn’; The Prismt Lettenif Gterge Jadbon (London, I 970 ‘ j ♦, 

*• Nru* Ycrk TTmw.Marcha, J970;S«tfVc«£K»£ramfnff, Mardi23, 

reply, uVnladng the Licclty ‘brain-drun’ over die put decade). CL also the anony® 
Httaiion report from Berkeley in Etupunter, Dec e mber 1970. 

** AHm Camer, An AnojiEent (op. dt.). 
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rejected a five per cent salary increase for academic staff.) But since the 
r966 growth plan envisaged that hy the year 2000, fom'-uve pet «nt ot 
smdents in die University of California would be gradintcs, and since in 
1966 Allan Carttet was already ptedicring in some fields tlie surplus ol 
Ph.D.s, that hy 1970 had already occurred, retrenchment be no 
disaster either for Berkeley or for America.** An unemployed B.A 
problem is formidable enough, as numerous under-developed countries 

have discovered. An miemployedPh.D. ptob cm, considering thetcdiom 

and humiliating hoops through which the pilgrims arc put on bit w > 
to the Promised Land, might bring on the revolution sooner than 

“au'*!! natutaUy begs the larger question of whether the Berkeley 
faculty-Naval Biological Ubotatoty, agnbusiness 'l-J 

too politicised in its soul to be worth protecting against 
inteSbrence. But it is clear that if a serious amck on ^ 

mounted in the seventies, it would be the Am and Soaa Amencan 

that would stand in the firing line. In the forties an . 
conservatives anticipated treason primarily from 
physicists who had a novel, terrible, and [ijc 

were preparing to give it away to Amenta s ' j within 

perceived threat is within America, and the weason P. j^n-^ous 
the mind: what matters is not so muA bchawour but thmkm^ 
thoughts, and teaching social disruption to the young. P pp j, 

as oil as Socrates. However. Socrates did not “ -a^d of 

trade union— the American Association univerrit)’, 

a Washington research contract, transferable jg 

.0 keep body and soul togetben Berkeley "iw of Cal 

academic ratings, and a few assisesnt professors ,|,7&cnlnet' 

fotnla may be thrown to the Governor s wo P ktI wonder RcaRau* 
pmonal and collective positions gubcmatorial cam- 

with his uncanny C5;c for an sywm, arguinf 

paign to protest 


,,„,„:LTe i^irncrof 

that if a business executive can be fired, so *oo * icadcniics, 


that if a business executive can be fired, so ‘0° * . nrocrcssiM: academics, 
put his job at risk, '^c hc^uty of this u come round to a 

not to mention students, in Amcnca havcm > 
similar view’— but for somcw’hat different reason . 

« Just to indicate the scale of the indmiry: BeAel^ “ 

1968/69, ic\'cnw-nine of them to women- Toe igure United Sum in 1 * 9 ® 

onlyjiat under the total number of graduate »n«fenti 

(a.l8a). 
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CODA— TROUBLE! *WHY US? WHY NOW?’ 


These detailed examinations of the social and political climate, within 
which two national higher education systems live and breathe, will hope- 
folly have been worth undertaking even if it proves impossible to draw 
any global conclusions from them. However, in Japan during the 
and sixties, hindsight permits one to identify many of the probable pre- 
conditions for acute generational discord, focused upon university 
tions. On the one hand, there was the de-authoritisation Lewu 

Feuer identifies as the prime cause of generational strife.** The post- 
Hiroshima babies, and their immediate ciders, had no cause to rapect the 
generation to which their parents, teachers, and political leaders belonged. 
Again, the students in this age-group were becoming for the first wnc_^ 
mass society within the larger mass society, instead of an elite and privi- 
leged minority. This destroyed most of the remnants of samurai^tyl* 
obligations and dignities, which Japanese students were able to experience 
up till 1939, 2nd which can be traced far back into the country * 
history.** They found themselves in institutions wluch had not adapted 
themselves citner to society's requirements or to students* c^ectations- 
Finally, the government, which had failed to plan with sufSdent realisio 
for mass lughcr education, had a political complcdon and social recor 
v/hich made it peculiarly -vijnerabre to the analysis of Marxist fundamen- 
talists. It is often said in the West that the Marxist political and econonuc 
critique has lost its force because the problems have changed utt«ly since 
Engds wrote The Condition of the Working Class. T)m is zho trucinjap^n, 
but not uniformly true, and the lineaments of mid-Victorian capitd^ 
can still be discerned in contemporary Tokyo. The LDP in Japan bc^ 
saved from overthrow, and die universities subjected to unpteceden 
measures of govemmenul control, through the ‘unrealistic* perfectionism 


The Corfict ef Cmeretiims (op. dc). p. 154, etc. _ . 

** Siito Setsudo (17P7-1865), emplmi^g to liis aoble pupils on an evening vral* 
duty for 'intellectual labour* in govenunent, pointed out to them a group of taim 
industriously wotting well into £e dusk to in the harvest. He remarked that it too_ 
ten or twenty Imuseholds of Cinncn working m'ghr and day to support a single sainntai- 
A samurai who did not live up to this deserved— and could expect— ‘divine punuhmen^ 
(Quoted in Dote, op. dt, p. 43). Post war-Japanese students have felt their position to 
more analogous to that of the {armeis. 
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of it! Marxist opponents. Unfortiuutcly, the Mat^t 
available to Japanese adolescent W“S foP 

century, designed for geopoliti^. ant -tmpeml 

domesticeconcmicapplication.Wl.atthyapnesencedcd,buthavencvcr 

yet found, was a concept of Marxist gradualism. „ pnr the 

^ The radically different Californian background has j 

university, a simUar result. The Fr« 

an environment where higher education ha ^ 

planned and richly endowed than anywhMC ^ jjjJ^rous war had 

when tlic proccssk‘dc-authoritisation’ 

satccly begun. It is for tlus reason that to thu > r jjfjjpngjjthat 

and their supporters in the state luvc such a convinced 

this should have happened to thern, and at tlie out- 

that ‘if only* someoh? had cracked dosvn on the fc^usemers at^^^^ 

set, Berkeley would be at peace. administrators, 

the mass public to demand the heads of un y remotely con- 

- This anVu igt^ercs too ^b'e Da,; 

racing. In paxticuUc, tltcrc jg.imt Svtit >nd fiscisin 

Area (there were campus strikes at Bcr about 2.000 students 

every year froitt 1935 to 1941. too wllo had held an illegal 


™ 5 d he difficult to 

me starting-point of American radical s F weeb previously, by 
at the Un&cnlty of Chicago had got jieged icial diammi- 

sming in the president’s office to P”^.. ^ accurate conclusion 

nation in university employment po«^- u 5 \vas bound to tojj^h 
might be that although any -rivit,- and possibly be ma{m>f»«^ 

an institution ofBcrkclc)' s size and $ pj„j and most endunng 

there. Berkeley’s emergence as the 

symbol owed much to sheer identifies one serious 

For example, Clark Kerr, dbarrer dur .ct the F;” 

of his own and one almost ^ inexorably on their w - 

Speo^ Movement of 19^4 returned from a vuu t 

His first mistake, he tbinb, w« Dcrkele>- Chancellor, 

Tol^’o on September i6 ^d ^” 5 ? , ,jjp campus’s tradition of H) 

StrSig. had Lo da- « Satli^ 

Park st)-le free speech. to the boimdaO' 

and thL. when the Sather Gam the too of Tc egiap. 

campus and communit)*, pn ^blc thing to have done, and at 

(New YojV. 196 j). fT. ia-i4. 
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.ation.1 prestige probably su>od 

his Chancellor and won. Bur he confined himscll to advice , w 

'^^''inadvertent disaster which followed /''f 

comedy On December 7. some .6,000 smdenrs. &eul« 

suff gathered in Berkeleys open-air Greek ie 

kmily) to hear a proposed settlement, which entailed 

,i,.J and mas, aAesS of die previom dnee mondn, 

rules for campus advocacy of soaal and po'sns^ ’“Tiratcrthc setde- 

,0 he aUowed near the theatre. Kerr, on rSie platform, 

ment subject to the Regents’ approval and sat down to a 

As the ineeting adioumed, Mario Savio strode to *= ^ 

intended, apparently, only to announce a Speech Movemm y 

Sproul Plaza. But neither he nor Kerr knew t^t »rhcr m m 

Chancellor Strong s deputy had been warned diat 

in the Greek iheame. It wL a threa. du. Kerr- a member of .he S^e^ 
of Friends-would probably have discounrei Bn. diere ^ 

consulting him. The VicoChancellot redded die f 
stadoned a few in die wing,. Whm Savio strock 
patty, Berkeley’s Keystone Cops thought that their cue lud wmft m 
rushed on stage, somewhat disarranging Km s -.^avio 

ton were treated to a veripiiteia worthy of any Greek ttag /* _|g 

was seized and dragged away; and at the FSM rally later, 10,000 pcop 
rejected the settlement by acclamation. . , . , ,^AtKlv 

Even this ludicrous cpbode, like the panry raid eight Y”” 
enables one to define the Califoroun ‘fatal MW as a 
react. For at the same penod, Kerr s critics among the Regents a ,. 

community were furious with lum for not calling more poucc 
Yet this temper, in turn, arose from the structiOTl, politic^ in 
graphical facton wluch have been described in this chapwr. The P° ^ 
common between the Bay Area and Tokyo was and is the 
‘critical mass’ of students, quasi-students, and permanent smdents. 
a vast factory’, writes Professor Ltpset, a large campus brings tog 
great numbers of people in sunilar life situations, a close proximity to ^ 

other, who can acquire a sense of solidanty and wield real power • • • 
relatively easy to reach students; leaflets handed out at the campm ^ 
•will usually do the job. These conditions fanlitace quick communica . 
foster solidarity, and help to arouse melodramatic action.^* . 

In 1964, the critical mass of non-students on Telegraph Avraue, tn 
penetraring •with and visually indistinguishable from die B^kcl^ 
itsclfi was not as important as it has subsequently become— th a^ to 
free nationwide televbion adverrisements provided by the extravagan 
of Californian dbsent and Californian repression- By April 1970. die 


Ibid., p. 6. 
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vcrsiiy administration was dose to despair. After a moderate student liad 
been killed by a sniper during the Bank of America battle at Santa 
Barbara, a Univenity official admitted to a local reporter that thej’ had 
lost control of the issues. ‘Riots are pbnncd weeks, perhaps months in 
advance. There arc no concessions we can make any more to avoid diem 
. . . Tile cadre of militants at Berkeley, for insunce, knows nosv that all 
they have to do is start throwng rocks to get the authorities to come out 
in force. The reaction in any university communit)’ to police wearing 
helmets and gas masks and carrying clubs is predictable. The result is 
dcstmrdon.’*' A fersv days later, the mi/ttancs, tired of throning tkdcoKV 
rocks, constructed a giant catapult. Governor Reagan’s predictions had 
turned out to be self-fulfilling, as demagogues' predictions often arc. The 
‘society of lemmings’ was about to take iu jump, and nothing short of die 
long-expected north California earthquake could take away the sea. 

** The Cuardiort (Manehesfer and London). April at. ipT®* 
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CHAPTER THREE 


An idea and its inheritors 


1 MEDIEVAL BOLOGNA: UNIVERSITY FOR STUDENTS 


Tlcm, pro malvasia libras III. Item, pro vitris fractis ... 

(Item, for Malmsey, £l. Item, for btotm svmdosvs . . . 1 
Bologna student guild accounts, 1292 

' ... the sound of the English aristocracy baying for broken 

Evcl)-n Waugh, Decline end Full (London, 1928) 

'Om sneili,’ said the University of Bologna in 1958, peering 
sity of Allahabad on the latter 5 seventieth bitihday, 

dyaUyasya saptatlsamvatsarihanuihotsave Dononyanagarjsthat'icva y ^ 
esyalhlsthata,' it went on in tolling Sanskrit, thoughtfully supp 
Italian translation which can be found in the Acta UniveTSttalis s 
BonmUnsis if one cares to look. *0 pace, pace, pace... I was unaoie 
Bologna to discover who it is that spends his time composing o . — 
salutes to orienul universities, but the ptemal feeling whi« the 
expresses are understandable. For Bologna has an earlier cuini ma • * 
and Osrford to be the source of the university idea, and neither its to 
office nor its offiaal historians allow the visitor to forget it. A.o. to 
the city’s admittedly fictional date for the moment when isolated P 
of European law students, living and learning in Bologna wthout n 
rights, coalesced to form a self-governing institution which co 
recognised, after the lapse of a century or two, as the WestOT i 

first real univenity. No one seems yet to have noticed that the ^ 

jurist imerius, whose teaching b popularly supposed to have ra 
Bologna to European status in the first place, has a modem 
who might be regarded as the fodicr of the twentieth century idea o 
‘open’ university;' Gugliclmo Marconi, who passed hb youth w 
anstera e ispirairice atmosjera of the Univenity of Bologna, and condu 
his early experiments with radio in the Villa Grifone, ten milw j 
A pilgrimage to Bologna offen pleasures, intellectual and sens . 
which are entirely contemporary. But for the moment, I am 
with what Bologna was, not what Bologna b (part of the most rams wc 
univenity tystem in Western Europe). Similarly, in the third ® 

thb diaptcr, with the Oxford college I have chosen to describe. Some 

• See pp. 254-5. 
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acfencc of this proccaurc is probably necessary. We live in an age which 
believes tliat the past is best left to professionals, and that only present 
reality or future probabUity can affect the nattre of institutions. However, 
so much in universities U only comptchensiblc in terms of the past, md so 
many of the earliest academic themes and patterns are bemg 
repeated by contemporary students, that tt is ™ ““XiTu^ 
happened and why, eight centunes ago. In Japan m 'S®' “ , 

poning to show how tfie students of Bologna m the 

Lticipated the thoughts of Mao in the twentieth sold Ufa “jl'™ “P'“ 

in a month. The culmre of our time nuy indeed he set on an ent^^^^^^^ 

tack, but it is of the nature of taeb that the “ 

time looking back the way he has “mch co®mn“ 

more tcbarbaiive to conveiitionally-tramcti and obsessioii 

rary mmic, with its ideogram scores, almtonc 

with timbres both natural and electronic, ut i is ^ ^ ^ 

anxiety to avoid almost all the patterns “f ^SoM talh 
been Lised since Monteverdi's •■™V“,X homfsSu“uo- 


&'SSionra^^ 


. can pre — 

Here, too, once the Protestam ethic has been 

since the invention P™''5*, i^amark still discernible astern 

either misguided or !up“''‘'i^*'f“l”°“^Lnd m rhis partia ' - 


since me invcni.oi. o. p. .-s- — ,ui,f Jmark stUI discemiwe astern 

either misguided or superseded, ^ ^ tU, partiailar 

is the Mi^lc Ages. Perhaps thcre_ ^ engineers have as yet 

pond than either "''°'“V°"”l“°fi,:, „reat history of the medieval 
thought ?f who lips but a toe in these waters 

univcrstries-a work on whicU my ^^l- ^ aphonsmt 

is bound to rely— Hastings tohdall . , , themselves in institu- 

■Ideals pass into great historic forces E', „„ ,he peculiar 

tions. -Ihe power °f '^bodjnng it id^ « , ; Ac 


is finally shaking itseit ircc „ Catnouc unmtu « .v 

n-cS bjh; S look with liesh respect at die peculiar 

off unwary trespassers. 'Tb' X^c£s of knowledp are 
fccuUatnm—0 school m wb'cb all f ij -p^ared from the page 
teptesented-has, Jy foisted upon the public by 

fessed historians; hut it is soil persistently ^ A. B. 

. UaiWlie. e/Ev.pe .■« He 4sei (iStls). ed. F- M. Powidte 
Emden (Oxford. 193«). ^ P* 



The Exp)o^ing University 

^v^•.tcts with whom hhtorv h stihordinate to whttt may 

mal edification/- Wc wilf not make mistake over 

may be translated ‘eommnnity’ (of scholars, or masters, or bo^ 

which at the head of a letter-., mVmitow^e-mMns 

the Southern American phrase you-all ■ ‘ not 

for wliat we now know as a university svos e'"® ,n 

a place where all subjects are studied, but a pl-^here ^ . 

parts ate received.) However, -what may be ailed „„ 

is not altogether avoided in ihii section. There can, o . 

intellectual edifiation where history is actually played false, bu^ 

historians, even professional ones, make their own selection ol the awi 

able facts; and as every journalist knows, it is the choice 

or compress that often determines the reliability of any newspaper tejion. 

I am content to follow]. H. Plumb’s dUtinction betw-een the past enn 
‘history’ and select one of the purposes for which, in his vic^ ” 
charactethtially used the pass: ’to vivify his culrural and cduarion 

'’'t^ee springs-Salemo, Bologna, and Paris-form the 
the European univenity, a stream whidi changed its course . 

with the foundation of Oxford and Ombridge, but which ^ 
ficantly augmented until the nineteenth cennir>', when Wilhelm 
Humboldt, planning the Univenity of Berlin, gave a new 
the pursuit of fundamental knowledge, and the Morrill Act in A 
defined, or at least made room for, the concept of a university as a c 
munity service station. Salerno I can with good 
thougn the oldest, it was a medical school, and mcdii^ education « V 
incidental to my purpose. Paris is Paris, and the most influential spring^ 
all. Nevertheless, it is really only in Orford and Cambridge IMt there u 
true continuity between the medieval Parisian ‘university of Masters 
any contemporary orgatusm. Oxford was founded by migrants o 
Paris, and though it was Iw no means a carbon copy its coUcp*'^'* 
preserved the medieval form better. Nor did it suffer, as 


Paris, and though it was by no means a carbon copy its collegiate stw 
preserved the medieval form better. Nor did it suffer, as ’ 

administrative break comparable with the Code Napolfon, whi^ cen^ 
Used French universities under the authority of the State itself, (rad o 
Parisian migrants settled in London instead, the story might have 
very different. It is only in recent times that politicians desire to j 

higher education has outpaced their reluctance to stir from their capi 
cities. Oxford survived by its prowncialism.) ^ , 

Bologna, the other source, was a ‘university of scholars’. There, 
held the power partially from the begining, at a later period wholly u , 
now no longer. This is the only reason why students (and professors) from 
Sanu Barbara to Addis Ababa arc likely to be interested in Bolo^«® 
history today. But it was also a university founded on the smdy of juris- 

* IbiiL, p. 4. 

* J. H. Plumb, The Deaih ef the P<at (London, 1969), p. ll. 
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prudence, and on the literary and grammatical curriculum that was neccs- 
®5sodated with the study ouaw in an age when not only hri^s and 
bulls but all business transactions of any importance were conducted in a 
dead language. This aspect of medieval Bologna is less calculated to 
entrance the trashers and bomb-throwers of contemporary universities, 
who consider that tlicy have little reason to love the law, even Ac 
Pandects of Justinian and the Deerctum* of Gtatian, on which Bologna's 
legal curriculum was based (and apparently still is, in spirit if not in letter). 
But the reason why Bologna grew to maturity as a univenity of jurists 
cannot be separated from the reason why it came to be governed by its 
students. The Dark Ages were not wholly dark in the cities of northern 
Italy. The great texts of Roman jurisprudence had never been guite 
forgotten, nor had all education— as in I^ncc during the same period- 
been confined to cathedral and monastic schools. The Lombard nobility- 
like the Japanese samurai of the Tokugawa period— gave their sons a 
literary education while the knights of Germany, France, and England 
looked upon reading and writing as unmanly. The Lombard cities them- 
selves, by playing off the Holy Roman Emperor agamst the Pope, had 
achieved by the end of the twelfth century an autonomy and a civic 
political life whidi RashdalJ feels able to compare with that of the ancient 
Greeks. Just as the University of Paris was founded on a thirst for specula- 
tive knowledge, unrelated to social life— a thirst eventually slaked by the 
redbeovery of the forgotten Arbtotlc— so m the Italian 'climate' of 
commerda! and political freedom there arose a demand for the more 
mundane but rivilbing and socially practical science of law. 'It is only in 
such communities that so democratic, so unhierarchical an institution as 
an autonomous univenity of students could have sprung into existence.'* 
They were, of course, rather special students. In the German 'nation 
(or college) at Bologna about half the students were bcneftced derics, 
though by canon law, a boy of fourteen could be canon ofa cathedral, and 
the majority of such students were probably no older than modem under- 
graduates. But many of them were considerably older than that, and their 
professor was, strictly speaking, merely a private-enterprise lecturer, 
whom a group of gentlemen between tne ages of fifteen and forty had 
hired to instruct them in legal icasonbg. The relationship, that b to say, 
was commercial rather than hierarchical. But the master s superior schola- 
stic attainment was not hb only significant difference from his students. 
The master, typically, was a Bolognese citizen, while the students, 
typically, were not. Imerius, the commentator on Justinian who summed 
up rather than iniriated the rise of the Bolo^ese law school, was himself a 
citizen, a protegi of the Pope’s ally CountcM Matilda (though by in 8 he 

* The Detre/utr., published in Bologna about was an insmUy luawsfol textbool. 

reviewing and where possible reconciling confltauig ecelca'astical canons. 

• Raslidall. op. cit., vol. i, p. 97. 
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took part in the Imperial campaign to elect an anti-Pope wWch mmt 

have Llped to recommend the Bologna to ® f 

many). Citizenthip. in medieval Bologna or Padua or “'“S 

enoiSously. There were no reciprocal nghc between 

exprert negotiation, and the immigrant rtudent, 

lived under harsh alien law. University statute ''*“’' 1 “= “ 

quently mention a privilege ctemptmgscholats from 

presenLofandwiththesanctionoftheRectors.Thestutom^™"« 

were therefore obliged to create for themselves an artificial 
which the visible Simmercial advanuges of their P««”“ 
forced themunicipality to grant The foreign smdentsand 
the immense powers and privilege that 

any other medieval tradeor profesional guild. They had ^ m .t^onlv 

elect their own rector and enact their own siamt«. In Bologna, 
objectors were, not surprisingly, the professors ©flaw, who c tm 
the students were merely pupils, with no more right to form 
collejfium than the apprentices of the smiths or the skinnen. Bu 
now in academic communities, doUan counted for more than * 

‘Townsmen and professors alie stood in awe f*««,.land 

simple expedient of migration could destroy the trade of the to 
Ac incomes of the latter.’* , 

This did not mean that trouble w'as at an end. Although * f 
statutes claimed to overrule all contradiaory provisions m me s 
the doctoral colleges, the town statutes enacted the opposite. 
were involved in town and gown disputes, especially m 13 *I» , 

scholar who had attempted to abduct a nota^ s daughter was ext 
by the city, and half the university seceded to Siena. Nor wi 7 
American academic reader be surprised to learn that extraordinary p 
cautions had to be taken to prevent the high-rated Bolo^csc pro ® _ 

from migrating elsewhere on receiving offro of more liberal remun 
non. When oaths proved ineffective, the death penalty was 
1432) against any citizen doctor over the age of fifty who took a visi S 
lectureship elsewhere v-nthout permission of the city 
younger professor, in those dap less valuable, was subject to a fine o 
ducats.) -uViv 

But the discipline v/luch the city imposed on the professors was nu y 

comparison with that imposed by the students. The professor °° *6 
to swear obedience to the Rector of the student university, in whose ^ 

gregation he had no voting rights. If he wanted a day off^he was ob g®^^ 
to ask pennission first from lus own students and then from the 
office, and ifhc wanted to leave the town he had to deposit a sum °f 
against his return. If he failed to begin his Ittmire when the bells 
Peter’s rang for mass, he was fined twenty soldi for each offence, and 


’ Ibii, toL i. p. i6j. 
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end of the hour was regulated with more devilish ingenuity : the student 
could be fined ten soUi if they fiiiled to get up and go when the bell rang 
for tierce.^iEven in tlic actual conduct of Ws fcctures. Rashdall pleasantly 
observes, ‘the doctor is regulated tvidi the precision of a soldier on parade 
or a reader in a French public library/* He was fined if lie sapped a 
cliaptcr and forbidden to postpone a afficulty to the end of the lecture in 
case he should ‘forget’ to taeWe it. Precautions were also taken to dis- 
courage the habit — which teachers have had since the dawn of academic 
time— of spending so many hours on the early pages of a book that none 
were left for the rest. The law-texts were divided into pumta, or portions, 
and at the beginning of each academic year the professor had to deposit 
ten Bologna pounds witli a banker. For every day that Jjc lagged bMind 
time, a sum was deducted from die deposit. 

The modem reader is likely to wonder whether— as happens under a 
vaguely similar system of student control in Latin American universities 
—the oppression of the professors resulted in a catalysmic decline of 
academic standards. On the whole, this seems not to have happened, at 
least during the period in wliich students’ rights were being most vocifer- 
ously asserted. Bologna was not inferior to Paris : it was simply different. 
Bologna was absorbed with questions about the relations of papacy and 
Empire, Church and State, feudalism and civic liberty, while the schools 
of France were investigating the unity of intellect, transubstantiarion, and 
the reality of universes. The Engh'sfaman John of Salisbury, one of the 
very few who has left any contemporary record comparing the two 
centres, reports that Albcric, bis teacher on the ‘Mount’ of Ste. Genevieve 
outside the walls of Paris, went to Bologna and unlearnt the dialectic he 
had been teaching, then returned to Paris and ‘untaught’ {dedomlt) the new 
style to his old pupils.* During the thirteenth cenmry, rhetoric and gram- 
mar, and the profwsional study of law for which these subjects were the 
preparation, were better taught in Italy dian anywhere else in Europe, and 
at tins time the teacher was absolutely dependent on his colUcta, the fees he 
negotiated with liis pupils. The process was, to say the least, undignified. 
Here is the famous Jurbt Odoftedus, who is the source of the information 
that there were 10,000 students at Bolopia towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, dismissing his pupils at tnc end ofa y^car; 

‘And I am telling you that next year I propose to give ordwary courses 
properly and according to tlic Jaw, as I liave always done; but I do not 
think I shall give extra-curricular lectures, because students arc not good 
payers. They want knowledge, but not the bill: as the verse has it, every- 
one wants to Icam, nobody wants to pay”. That is all I have to say to you: 
go with the Lord s blessing.'^® 

• Ibid., vol. i, p. ip7. 

•Ibid., vol. i,p. 109. 

IbiiL, vol. i, p. 209 (where the quouuoo b given in Latin). 
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GraJmUy.asd,euniv=rdty'sb,pomncetothcd.ywasm^^^^^^ 

clKirlv recognised, first the payment and later the nomination ol pr^ 
fessors was taken over from the students by the State. A cerimry , 
1381, twenty-three salaried doctors of law wm 
4 ying fron; 100 to 620 lilrae. (Note the 

tSnnmg of the thirteenth century a &mom surgeon, Hugh « 
ssTinduced by an offer of 600 libra, to come to Bologna, The 1 ^ 
system mattered, but health and healing of wounds "f X in 
Smpring to blame this ■nationalisation of the school 
standari after the middle of the thirteenth cenmry, esp^Uy as the pr^ 
fessoriate at about Ac same time became largely heredity* In 59 
doctors svere compelled to swear-probably ’“tXS^STersi- 

that they would not prevent external doctors duly elected by , „ 

ties from filling a chair at Bologna, but the jomt interest of h°* X' “ 
and city in securing a Bolognese monopoly of Ac cmolumm^ 


it tncy WOUIQ not piCVCIH. CJLtClU-l ; a .LJa^-fort 

s &om filling a chair at Bologna, but Ac jomt interest ot 
iuid city in securing a Bolognese monopoly of Ac emolurnen S 

&om Ac itHdiiim m the end proved too strong. However, Acre v/^ 
mtellectual reasons for Ac loss of verve. The besetting fault of me 
learning, as of modem American Wgh schools, was its rwcrencc or 
text booL As long as Ac text book was itself Ac original aoAonty, 
hardly mattered, but when Ae same reverence was extended to in^ * 

originality was stifled. Rashdall, noticing before McLuhan Ae 
Ae medium on Ae message, accounts for some of Ae vast amo ^ 
unnecessary commentation' that has survived by pointing out that ui 
Middle Ages, 'when it was possAle to produce a dozm copi« of a 
at Ac same proTOttionatc cost as to produce a hundred or a Aousan , 
temptation to Ac publication of lectures was g;rcatcr. “ 

Only one meonvenient fact prevents Ac advocate of studmt po 
from daiming mcAcval Bologna as a successful example ^ 

utopia. Even Ac Bolognese student guild left to Ae masten Ae rig 
examine Ac qualifications of candidates for admission to Ae pro ' 
This ^vas done in two stages. The serious part was in private, 
candidate w'as in Ac morning assigned tw'O passages in civil or emon 
to study at Ws house and expound before Ae doctors in Ae ahemoo . 
answering any furAer questions Aey cared to put. fThe smdent statu . 

mindfulofthcordeal, required the examiner to treat Ac ^minee as 

own son*.) The successful candidate Acn became a licentiate, and cou 
proceed at -will to Ae formal conpentas or public examination 
caAedral, where Ac medieval love of ceremony and display was giv 
free reign. The candidate defended a legal Aesis, but this time 
opponents selected fiom among his fellow students, not the doctors, 
was Acn seated in his chair vdA a ring on his finger, a biretta on hu bca 
and Ac Idss of peace on lus forehead. Hnally he was carried m 
through Ac tov.'n, preceded hy Ac three university pipers and Ac to 


“ IHi, voL i. p. lyj. 
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univcniy trumpeterj, ana there /ollowca what to the caodidate himseif 
v.'as by far the most expensive prt of the ritual; the banquet he was 
cj^cctcd to provide for hts new colleagues, (At some of the Spanish 
univmuics, where parts of the medieval ceremonial of inception survive 
to this day, the incepting doctors were required to provide a bull-fight 
j ^ ®*l''^cment of the university.) Anyone who has ever remarked on 
tlie ancction for feasts which is a feature of most academic communities — 
and its is fiat uncommon nowadays for both students and professors to 
suggest that the money would be better spenr on schoJarshipsorsecretarial 
Msisiancc— should perhaps pause to consider how much of the Jiistorica! 
life and sotJ of the institution is invested in its banquets. 

The student democracy of the University of Bologna as a whole was 
reflected in the internal organisation of the colleges. The chief of these is 
the College of Spain, founded in 13(57 under the will of Cardinal Albemoz, 
for poor Spanish students. The College still survives on the same site in 
Bologna, in sumptuously adorned sixteenth century buildings, though 
it is administered by the Spanish Government and its students are no 
longer poor. Its original statutes survive too.** and from them it can be 
seen that even tlie stiff hierarchical assumptions of a Spanish cardinal’s 
executors could be reconciled with the Bolognese style: the scholars 
selected their officers from their own ranks by secret ballot. By setting up 
the house, the Cardinal intended to obviate 'the ignorance of the Spaniard 
among whom tlic knowledge of lettcn and the number of trained men 
have been much reduced because of the crises of tvars and innumerable 
disasters whicli befell tills province In his own time’ (Statute IIQ. In spite 
of the 'democratic' constitution, measures for the physical, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual welfare of die students were carefully laid down in 
the statutes: a pound of mutton or veal of ordinary quality every day, to 
be served with some suitable dish at the rector’s decision’; tuition outside 
the college for hoys who arrive from Spain insuJSciently prepared; mass 
at least once a day; and 'because woman is the head of sin, the devil’s 
■weapon, the emulsion from Paradise, and the corruption of the ancient 
law, and therefore all commerce "with her should be shunned carefully, 
wc expressly prohibit and forbid anyone, in any manner wfiatever.^to 
date to introduce any woman, however lespectablc, into the said college 

Women’s liberation in Bologna, astonishingly, flourished even in the 
century in tvhich tjiat sentence x^'as written. So did astrology, which was 
SO to speak, the xcvene side of the university’s preoccupation wiA juris- 
prudence, The subject arrived through die medical faculty (which like 
the arts faculty was organised separately from the study oflaw) towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, when Bologna was beginning to take 
over Salerno’s medical reputation, and when the influence of Arab 
“ Bmhe M. Marti {ei amd transl.). 7%e Sjm&i CoJlege at h the Feurleenth 

Century (PiiUsSeiphii, 1966). , 

“ Statute XXIX. A chaplain who stayed out all night lost half a year s salary. 
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for mquiring students. The chair was. howler, m the , 

a hot scat, and the occupant highly vulnmble to a mist o P,. . j 
suspicion of necromancy. Cccco d’Ascoh. one of the most 
Bofogni astrologers, was htimt by the taquisition at 

Asttology did not do the progress of medical saence much g . 
other fiell! it was more beneficial. As soon as the new 
to repUce the old scholasticism, an mterest m the ^1 

heavens took on a scientific aspect. It was at Bologna tto 
a student of canon law-hegan the calculations which 
astronomy. Altogether, academic dems of West ^ tjian 

with student demands foe an astroloCT nunor might do 
respond, straight-faced, srith the Bo ognese cimctilum 
credits in Mathematics and Latin would naturally he prerequisite;. 

(ll A work on arithmetic styled Atgorismi de minulis ll ’"“S"’- . 

\l) Euclid, svith the Commentary of the 13th century geometnaan, 

(3) &lfoSrl“f Castile, with the Canomefjohn 

of Saxony. 

(4) The Theorica Planttamm. , - , r 

(5) The C<JrtOrt« super tabuUs it tineriU, i.c. rides for the use 

mlcal tables to detenmne the morions of the heavenly bodies, y 

John of Ugnierb of Amiens (fl. 1330)* 

(6) The Tractatus astroUhii of MessahJa or Maschallah, a Jcwis 

astrologer of the emth century. . 

(7) Alcabitius. fl. c. 850; probably his Jsagoge to judicial astrology, 

translated by Gerard of Cremona. , , 

(8) The Quadripartitum and the Cenriloquium of Ptolemy wiin 
Commenury ofHaly, which were works upon judirfal astro ogy- 

(9) A certain Tractatus Qwadrantis, on the use of the quadrant. , 

(loj A work on astrological medicine or medical astrology, whic o 

the title, very characteristic of the Arabs and their followers, 
iirina tton visa, by William ofEngland, wntten in 1219. 

(ii) Portions of the Canon of Avicenna.*^* 

All this, and the Averroist philosophy that also arrived at Bolo^a wifo 
the Arabs, was pirt of the culture imbibed by the university s m ^ 
celebrated medieval alumni: Dante, a student in 1287, and ' 

student in 1322. fThcy disagreed about the virtues of Arabism, 
paying tribute to Avcrrocs in the hifemo, and Petrarch declining even 
be treated by drugs with Arabic names.) 

1 * RailuLll, op. dc, voi i, pp. 14^. 
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Renaissance humanism itself bypassed the universities of Italy, or ratlin 
entered them from outside, in some eases as late as the seventeenth 
century. Rashdall, with justice, notes in this connection toe extreme 
tenacity of educational traditions: ‘A philosophy, a mode of thought, a 
habit of mind, may live on in thclccmtcroomi ofprofason fora centug 
after it has been abandoned by the thinhers, the mm 
men of the world.'- (That was certainly me of the French “ 

the time of the phihsephts. and it b a smons “"''W ^ 

univenitics whctlier or not the sanac is beginning o PP. ^ 

However, in one respect which today seems not ™ 

though toe tale is calculated to the .ncmim to^ avoid dis- 

her beauty compeUed her to y offered to make her 

ttacting her hearers; and also that when xjovella herself a nun, they 
husband Giovanni de Legnuno a Cardinal and No cHa he^^^^^^ . y 

refused the honour, atthe 

of feminine emancipation of Malpighi and Galvani, 

turn ofthc seventeenth century. wh^»h . of Sciences in 17x4 

and the experimental resoutcM giv^ intemaiionally significant 

by Count'^Marsili. ensured Vlo Td 

Italian science did not peter out ^tw 

(1711-^S), philosopher pi.il Jophy, after a public interro- 

crosvned with the laurca dottoralc u-piiiinE. She wrote vcnc, 

gation by five professors. This was Latin and Greek. She 

experimented in physi«, and mechanics, married a Dr. 

published two dissertations on hy , ^ ^ herself. The evening 

Veratti. bore twelve ^‘^S^tosion at toe Academia 

before her death she spent a lo ^ A contemporary, 

Benedettma, and was gi^en a , modelling, and married an 

Morandi (1716-74), studied dra 5 . jj^cr she also became. She 
anatomical niodeUist whose ^ declining lucrative offers 

“^t:icmittedi,imydcscriptiouofmedievalBologna.^^^^ 

« Ibii, vol. i, p. 265- . pjIjI, coulson James. Bohs”^. i‘J 

i« For these accounts, I am indebted . Jiould be remembered, though. 

Anli^iiUks, end Ait (Undon, ^ /JTj, OTluri«. the Univenity had two to 

that for most of the eighteenth and nmeteenU. cenmt c 
three hundred students only. 
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over, even the reader who scam every page on *e subject in ^ 

other authorities, even the reader fluent in Latin and Italian, 
sant with the history of lalian medieval thought 
have to draw upon his own imaginanon to live the hfe and wreathe 
atmosphere of Ac place. By its very natnre, a university is an 
eompL imdtution, and relatively speaking tlm u no lim tme of 
century Bologna than twentieth century Chicago: mdeed, the lomn 
^^ed theSuil culture of its time, with all its nuances and var^u^ 
more completely than the richest and most various umvenity 
our own. But in selecting out those aspects of Bologna that arc most ) 

to amuse, edify, or disconcert a white Anglo-S«on Prot«tant aca 
or student, I seek only to show dut there does exist a m^cl of the un 
sitv which is radically different from the one which he himselt m- 


sity svnica is raaiu*uy _ 

hented in Oxford or Ohio. There is a powerful tenden.^ m ah mm to 
tc^d the educational systems in wBch they have 
brought up as ‘given* and unalterable. Even reverence for , 

historical prccedmt does not necessarily abate this tendency. 

University of London, after being empowered b>' royal charter 
do everything that a university does, w'anted to adiBt woroM to ’ 

it was legally advised that it could not do so snthout a froh cnarw 
because no university had ever done so.” (Rashdall, who was lai« * 
discuss the point wim the counsel concerned, reports that i 

rion about the Bolognese background would have modified the^ 
opinion, but it would not necessarily have modified academy ' 

Until the 1969/70 af&ays on the Senate House lawn and in the 
House hotel, the most recent rfolcnt demonstration in the UnivOTtty o 
Cambridge was a mob assault on the gates of Newnham College jn 192 • 
protesting against the admission of w’omcn 10 higher degrees.) ^ 
Bologna, then, shows that there b much less that b ‘necessary abou 
the form which a tmiversit)’ takes than deans of students ^ 

custodians of youth are apt to pretend. The university was able ro bccom 
and for a couple of centuries remain one of the most vital institutions ^ 
Europe under the government of students who had by no means—as c 
current phrase has it — ‘earned their right’ to participate in the sele^o” 
and judgement of academic personncL The most striking quaUty or c 
University which emerges from its early hbtor)’ b its adulthood, and this 
by comparison not only with the universities of later centimes (cot^ . 
punbhmcnt was applied to students up to the age of tn’cnty in Carom 
■Wolsc)’’s Chrbt Church) but with its contemporary French and Gcnn^ 
unis'crsitics, whose student numbers w'crc— Parb excepted— rat^ 
smaller, but whose collective adolescent culture was more assertive- Un 
the other side, one must emphasise the extraordinary high motivaaon o 
the medieval Bolognese student, who had travelled half way across 
Europe, in conditions as perilous as any encountered by the explorers o 
op. cil., voL iii, pp. 4G0-1. 
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the American West, to study for years in a hostile community. Whether 
he made the journey for love ofleaming or of advancement, this fact 
undoubtedly conditioned his response to the minor imtanons of univer- 
sity Ufe, and nave the student body a sense of eohercnce aiid purpose. 1 tie 
modem university's need to re-create something of this atmosphere is 

tlie influence on the university of Italia^ty-state 
sophistieation must again be stressed. The pattern o a gr 
or indeed of any grcTt instimtion. cannot anse from a imTof 

conditions mus/be right, as they must be for the “ 

any kind. All the intelfecmal and spintual force that went ““"ffd, -first 
of medieval universities might have spent in h r o^ 

wave of troops had not been able to - 

version ofthe medieval guild systern. The twcnlie ,lii. 

the institutions whicli it has inherited from rtrcasionallv pause to 
University, Parliament and Judiciary- 

considerXhat eomparaHe if emb^ic^nstitu^^^^^^^^^^ 

m out osvn time, and how much tney revea. .a century 

eoneeiye them. To go no further 'SSTn 

has so fatyielded twin ««'"'» on the one hand; 

public broadcasting systems and sobering to realise 

thercsearch institute and 'tlunk-ank on *e omcr. it is s^^ -reifying to 
that history may choose to adopt l»th, . ^ living for 

realise thaThi^^tiry can somerimm k ^ “ =' 

centuries with a university of mastw, w j . 

least somethmg to be sai/ for a tmivenity of students. 

** See Chapter seven, section a. 
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3 ITALY 1970; UNIVERSITY FOR. SUR.REALISTS 


■The organised ofEcial teaching of Italy remained mediaOTl ^J 
barharous long after her great rfritets and artists ^d launched the 
country, and Europe along with her, on the line of modern 1 
modem civilisation.’ , ^ , , / cif, 

Matthew Arnold. Sehoch and UtiiversUies on /he Continent 

(ed. R- H. Super, Ann Arbor, 1964. p- H 3 -) 

The beginnings of humanism, according to Hastings 
in palaces rather than universities, in Tuscany rather tl«n l^m a y, 
‘artistic, dreamy, Platonic Florence’ rather than in stately, scien . 
scholastic Bologna'.^* Contemporary Italian tradition has ” , 
different epi^cts for Bologna: iotta, msa, and^rossa. Dotla 1$ a , 

direction of the University. Kosta is earned by the Commimists w 
the city. As for gtassa, there has probably never been a time 
invention of pasta when the Bolognese Uiled to merit the ’ 

which is hardly translatable in English. ‘Fat’ or 'greedy would no . 
for Bolognese actually cat rather less than Romans and Neapolitans, 
people who prefer mussels to moriadclla may think^ that Gmoam an 
Venetians cat belter. The connotation is of rich materials lustily enjoyc , 
and the visiul image is that of a plump signora glimpsed through a s 
window early one morning, bent over a vast sheet of yellow pas . 
dabbing ravioli down on to the marked squares at a rate of two pe 
second. It was no surprise to take lunch for five shillings or so m 
Univenity mensa, about which the students naturally complain, and tm 
an American lecturer declaring that it was the best in Europe, and that e 
wished they had a restaurant like it back in Minneapolis. 

Academically, whether for students or professors, life is much , 

Minneapolis than it is anywhere in Italy, under a umversity system wnic 
is paralysed partly by its own feudal traditions, and partly by the centra 1- 
sation of all political and administrative decisions in Rome, where vc^ 
few decisions of any kind have been taken in recent years. The University 
of Boloma’s problems arc not primarily of its own making, and the 8 50 " 
year-old symbiosis of university and city can only alleviate them a hn e. 
But Bologna, with its leaning towen, red-ochre pedestrian colonnades, 
Op. ciL, voL i, p. 268. 
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ES!|"SS§iS!”S!£‘ 

Bologna, whicn has been a junction _ f^mallfirms feeder factories 

Ri;vayapart.theindusmalb^com««o^^^^^^^^^^ 

to the great plants of American politol scientists, rests 

which stnkes terror into the hearts Am „„ o„li,ical militancy. 


lomegreitp^lanrtofTurinmaM^^^^^^ 

As late as .956. the Coinmimist Jlreme left- 

ftilly to the electorate that the to the control of Pope 

wing Christian DemoOTt would . ^uoaer Cardinal Lercaro, 

and Cardinals. Yet Relations bem-ecn ehy 

became mote radical than j^nt revolts from 19S7 onwards, 

and university, though '^V oity and the ‘left liberal Rector 

are good. The Communist M y Resistance dtirmg the war, imd 

of the University knew each other ,l,o Town Hall to this day 

this matters in Bologna, 'y'“|?.*’(Pii ^ot executed Resistance heroes md 

the names and photographs 0 1 . pity’s department of Politira! 

heroines. The city endowed r^^f^he fa«, and the Mayor, by 
Science, which betnys not cells, did much to ensure 

Se^pt^tudm^Spation of the universit,. administranon en 

‘^T^LiyeaUianeena^^^^^^^^^ 

Bologna, who include at Power’), a syndicalist movemmt 

localfeader of Were 0 P«'“ < ^”fte Ji^int J agitate in facton« 
which encourages students °?'’|‘ojioos expression: ’You rannot make 
complained to roc witli “ P"^^„„Ut Patty is too strong, hsstrm^ 
a revolution in B“'°e"“'.'XStsity itwlf. though the It?'™ Com- 
is hardly at all reflected m the „j,^,lly academic ones^ No 

munbt Party has long j b„, an informed guess 

statistics, namrally, are PO^'X"'^, Among assistant pmfason “ J 
members out of 130 P ° rWgher. but perhaps “lordmatHy 

student! the proportion “ ^ Jfo®,o the 1 ^ of the PCI, J”' 

so.TheI.efti!tminont)-tomo ^ j^ly.mMed c^ 

rest the bourgeois business ano p San 

Only Men 


sdling La -nd at the week-enu, u you «wav -- 

Avarl Tjitncnto di Paftnoy, t'r'rmt f'aia di Bialoaia con The 

here was al'vays jn J^onant Tearto Co^oo-'o- which 
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The University’s first permanent home in Bologna was Tembihas 
ArcHginnasio, built in 1563, and now— with at least some of its armonaj 
decxiraiions happily preserved from Italian Republians of the 
Allied airmen of the 19405— it is Bologna’s public library, much “5cd by 
students in preference to their own. By 1802, the medieval Mio needed 
more room, and was united with the Institute of Sciences in the Palazzo 
Poggi, in Via Zamboni, where there were 1,500 students by the time the 
octocentenary was celebrated in 1888. The scientific departmOTts were 
moved to newer buildings betsvecn the wars, and there is talk of mowg 
them again, either to an entirely new campus ten miles away, or to an ^ 
purchased from the municipality three miles from the centre of Bo o^a. 
a cheaper solution, since no new roads and fewer dormitories would vc 
to be built. The humanities, it is felt, belong in the middle of . * 
present, town is where evcry'one is. The University of Bologna, ^hi ^ 
the middle of the last century had 300 students, had 19,000 5 ^ ' 

30,000 in 1969/70, and is soon to have 50,000. The University has tour 
dormitories, with rcsidentbl accommodation for 400 students, and a dozen 
or so Spanish graduate students study in flunkeyed ease at the Collie o 
Spain. Of the remainder, most of whom have to take a job in order to 
support themselves, about 20,000 attend the University for a wuple o 
months in the year only. About 10,000 have to find rooms in the town, 
for which the university counts as a major industry. 

This situation is reproduced in most universities all over Italy. BologM 
is one of the better ones, since even though nvo-thirds of the smdepts, 
through idleness, penurj*, or politidsarion, seldom attend the umvenit^ 
about half the tenured professon actually reside in Bologna and tea 
regularly. In an Italian university, this is a high proportion. In the • 
or in an out-of-the-way town like Utbino, the univenity is likely ® 
ser^■■cd by a ‘travelling faculty’, whom students may not sec for 
Some of the most conspicuous absentees are eminent Italian polina^* 
who pick up their professorial salaries &om the State and pass their tunc 
in Rome, forming and re-forming Cabinets. The tenured professor 
{professori di nioh) arc in Italy popularly styled harone. They arc a sc 
perpetuating body, owing allegiance to no one, and in tins respect may 
justly be regarded as the heirs of the hereditary professors of BologM m 
the iifteenth century. Of the 156 full professors Ibted in Bologna s 19^51 
quinquennial year-book, three were w’omcn. The age-structure, wi 
forty bora after 1920 and thirteen before 1900, was conventional enough, 
but for the junior faculty {professori incancati, or assistentt) the moio 
tight circle indeed, only possible to penetrate, if at all, with luck, 
connections, or extraordinary ability; or alternatively by years of lobbying 
and half-paid academic dcvillings for an individual professor. If the pro- 
fessor moves, the assisunte and lus hopes must accompany him. Not 
surprisingly, both political rascals and women arc quite numerous 
among the assistenti. 
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Thiis, the not altogether unfavourable student-teacher ratio m Italian 
universities (1:13) is strictly mEminBl.» on the one hand *= 

students are not there to be taught, on the other hnid because the staff 
not there to teach them. Nor woiJd the sttuatton 
university reform Bill (Leeff or which was on its way 

tltrough Lrliamcnt during^c Cabinet crises of 1970. n ^ 
posed to enlarge the number of tenured professors m ' 
from some I.L to lO.ttoo, simply by S™“B tb' 

The total number of teachers, and probably 

rs-ould have remained unchanged, but f/^Ae Xw 

teachers would luve been bought off at the P"“ “f f ^ 
generation immediately below any promonon for a decade or two. A 

very Italian solution. ^ academic mis- 

The Italians, however, could i Italy after the 

fortunes on the French, who, when NapoWon 

Napoleonic wars, left the administra vc structure on a base 

behind them. The erection of a cent i f occupying power 

ofsocial and political disunity serve y^fUch h Realised and 

but jarred horribly on 

individualistic in essence. Culturally, of ttis cultural imperal- 

fully, Vc ate still a province of France ^ 

bm on Italian attitudes to law and a - , constitutional structure 

of this inquiry but tlie the p° « y«rs. Indeed 

have only struck home to , ^formed state, could until the end 
the Frencli system. ^cc. 

oftpfip be better studied in Italy of the system is open access to 

By far the most important the niflt«nfo (the Italian 

university for any boy or gir war expansion of high- 

equivule.;. of the don ^ uSverdty euLnee rigb« to 

sAool education, ^d die . , . , graduates, coupled with the 

certain categories of teebmea economy, doubled the number 

demands of the rapidly-advancmg ^ 

of university students m I^y process has much further to go. 

460.193). It b n^«‘^^"/;„;“i,„5todenLt university 

The proportion of working j disparities between the 

has remained comparatively * ui per capita income is ten 

North of Italy and I average) are well known. Half of Italy, 

to fifteen years behind whose population as a whole 

m fact, IS still an under-d , population of pcas^t Turkey, 

reads fewer newspaper pp . ijalun smdent is entirely free to 
When he has passed hisjMft' Although in recent years sweral 

register at the ttniversi^ South, no rcgionalisation is en- 

new universities have ^ of enrolments within a given rc^on. A 

forced, nor is th««ny drrK boob, 

professor of physics S“ ^ 
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while a scarcely inferior professor at Modena five miles away may have 
fifty. The Bolognese professor knows that half of his 500 wll not stay to 
get a degree, for w'Wch year-round residence in the city is in laboratory 
subjects virtually essential. This enables him, if he chooses, to keep 
personal acquaintance with the 100-150 students who regularly atten ^ 
lectures. The othen, unless they can find well-paid and not too exhausMg 
work locally, or have the good fortune to obtain one of the very tew 
scholarships available, ineviubly drift away. Tuition is chwp: not more 
than L35,ooo a year even in expensive subjects like industrial chemistry 
and six years medical schooling at Rome could in 1967 be lud for a 
total of 145,000. The cost to the State of a student in physics i^umai 
to be about La, 500,000; but this subsidy is indiscriminate.*® The emt 0 
maintenance— say, Lyo.ooo a month for a young man in Rome— bears 
pretty hard on a family in the Mcaaogiomo, where the average per 
income is still short of 1448,000 a year. At graduation, the proportion o 
worldng class students is down from thirteen per cent to six per cent— 
about the same as in West Germany. 

At the end of the university course, the situation is hardly more $at^ 
factory. As in the Nfiddlc Ages, the only degree which Icalian uniyenmes 
bestow is the lanrea, or doctorate, whim ts in value somewhere betwem 
an American fint and second degree. This has a legal value in Iwy* . 
laiirea in Jurisprudence is an essential qualification for the 
administrative-class posts in Government service, and an engineer^w “is 
doctorate needs no further professional qualification to design a building 
— though if he has it from an unreliable tmivenity, an industrial 
test him before hiring him. On the whole, however, the standard of ^ 
d^cc itself has been kept up. Had it not been, Italy could hardly nixe 
made the t^hnical and economic progress that has startled Europe sine*- 
the war. *I went to MIT after I graduated,’ said one Bologna sdcntisti 
‘and I was not in trouble. We had very good engineering during the wa^ 
Now in America they arc working on integrated circuits, cryogenics, ^ 
so on, and wc are following with perhaps a ten or fifteen year delay- ® 
have a good general background, and a strong mathematical tradition. 

But there is at present no way of distinguishing different levels^ 
types of achievement, except by the marks awarded for the Utireis- O * 
hundred engineering students at Bologna, fifty will go without a 7*^^ 
twentj'-five will go into industry, and tw’cnty-fivc will teach. It might 
argued that the number of high school teachers with doctorates has 
thing to do with Italian technical proficiency but ‘they arc horn c 
tcachcn, because they arc frustrated’. Similarly, lawyers fhistrateo 
Qvil Service jobs may enter schoob and teach subjects of which 
know nothing for higher wages than specialist teachers receive. Two 

Figures uicen from Eduardo Voltsti*. *Ia PJfonna dell* Univcrsiti Itihan a , ^ 

Foro Afnmiriistrcthv, March 1968 (Milan). 
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dtetnatives have been discussed. The fint, prcfaed by intetry mi 

reformist professors, would set up a more ri^ed degree structure, with 

new levels of qualification both below and above the (aaree level. Thu is 

bitterly opposed by the student movement as an attempt to 

systenf by streamlining it. (The Mavimenta Sljidentesea • 

make the same criticism of any attempt to miie Ac sp J . 

for example by giving scholarships to nUved with is to 

idea whicl more^han one Italian Prime Minuter 

remove legal value from the laarea. This would be 

over part of the higher education problem to P™ , 

industry would be forced to set up its own 

cousidVrable profit to Ae professors whom it would have to hue 

“"sfmu"eh for admission and graduauon. In d4\^ 

American professor at the Johns EurMcan countries 

granting imtitution that “*=“.6"4“'5*^A.,j„j_,vishc/that he could 
as well as from Ae parent university ro O lulljn umveisitics, 

bring all American radical students on a short tour ol liai an 

and explained why; 

‘You go to a uruversity-ifyou ^ g^J®^^^'^^* 

anoAer problem. You won’t be able to tod out wnu^ 
or when or where, but anyway yo tw,ts in Ac hope offmoing 
might get ducouraged. But you to om ,„ 4 ]| fcj cammed orally 
somethiug Ait mtetests you, lu, whiA you mav 

on something Aat beats no ri „ ,„„^yPnow Acprofeslorwhich 

happen quite by chance to too . J l,4omc an esiulciiK, whiA 

matters more. Success Qualities > r^.j.afifUjofsurvationwagc, 
means you wo.k for «. atsentee j, J,, oAer Aings 

meetln'g students, doing hu several years and at the 

Aat he doesu t want to dm TOu ? „„roay become a professor and 
end, if you arc lucky or somwnc dies, y 
do the same to other people. 

An Italian phpieist put it mom tem^-ly^ 

■We can produce very 6^“ „ „„l/capable of roudne w-oik- 

trialuts tdl us Aat produce aeativc intellectiuU u to let 

they arc not creanve. pi= '«y P not encoutafed to do 

them do research °? ,''"‘5 j„a profesion "baronial auinide, 

that. Partly Ac problem “ ,o separate foenAhip tom 

but also we do not liavc l B colleapiei. Tiro r^rA o 


just a rain 
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Objective ana-since nothing has suktanrially c^nged in the pit 
twenty years-up-to-date confirmation of these opinions about ^ 
comes from an inquiry conducted in 1962 into the verdict o . 
alumni on the teaching they received at university." Over a , 

the 1949-59 graduates sampled said that their university cduation ma 
not been useful in the profession they had entered, and over a half repo 
difSculty-chiefiy arising from inadequate preparation-m entering em- 
ployment. Asked to evaluate what they raicived at the imiversity, 
nine per cent expressed themselves satisfied, while sixty-nine pw 
expressed varying degrees of dissatisfaction. Asked what c^ractcnstio 
their own faculties they would like to see kept for succeeding 
of students, and what innovations or modifications they would 1 e 
see introduced, almost all respondents desired innovations, and a su s 
tial minority in each faculty (in Economics and Commerce a 
wanted none of the system s existing characteristia to be preserve . ^ 
Bologna diere are eleven faculties: Medicine, Enmnccring, ^cttCTS, . 
Sciences, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, Agriculture, Industrul C c 
stry, Education, Economics and Commerce.) • • 11 ‘the 

All this is but the academic aspea of what Luigi Darzmi calu 
perennial baroque’ in the Italian conduct of affairs; a sin^e 
among others which one Bologna professor has lately listed: A Par 
ment apparently unable to legislate, an inept central and local bur 
aacy, a judiciary still thinking of luly as a basically agrarian * 

the most expensive and least efficient social security system m 
Common Market area, a shameful health and welfare 
wretched school fabric— briefly, a decrepit social and adrmnistn | 
structure which does not allow a more equitable distribution or 
benefits accruing from the tremendous economic and technical progr 
of the last decade.’** , 

The state of Italian universities alone would have been 
produce a revolutionary student movement, but it may have , 

other symptoms as well to ensure that it arrived earlier than the * 
more Marxist than the German, more violent than any except 
Japanese. . • j 1 

Long before tbe Movement, lulian students were fully politicised a ong 
adult lines, with rigged elections and occasional violent clashes b^^^® 
the left wing UGI and the neo-Fascist FUAN. Similar clashes in IP7^ 
on the streets of Milan and Rome thus represent a reversion to 
than an altogether new development. But in the autumn of i^7> ” . 

consciousness at last found expression in the slogan ‘Keep political parti 

” Achille Ardigo, ‘L'UnivcnitiltalianaelaSocietiinTnnsformaaone ,inl" BerUJ’* 

Sfuo!a e Socieli in Italia (Bui. 1964}, pp, xSi-194. 

** Federico Mandni, ‘A tetter from Italy*, in Disieni, XVI (Sept.-Oct. I9^)> PP' 
47 !>- 49 l. 
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out of tlic university* The imiversity, in other words, was going to 
generate its otvn polirics. In November, the Turin Arts Faculty was 
occupied, and the centralisation of Italian universities helped to msutc an 
instant spread of teclinique and reactioni student conditions of life and 
instruction were every-where the same. On^March i, J9 sts we s 
befote Columbia and the German smdene attai on Axel 
newspapers, two months before the Paris l^rrica « 
fougit police, with hundreds of casualties on both sides at Vahe Girfia 
in Rome. For the rest of that year, the moral fervour of *= 

sX = 

“^'of all countries, the unity could not and da ^ 

the indlsaiminate violence of the police did f P X® “ Jg ,h ‘ 

there ever was a moment when the university 

Movement to seairc practical rcforiM f Movement, tliink- 

has passed. In the winter of isiSS/p the '8 universities into ‘red 
ing?hat the revolution was at t gTb«^^ 

bales', and when it bemme St “ne. they left the 

for the Me bemg, j^todltrial 'hot autumn' of 1969, at 

universities altogether to warm up til re-negotiating their 

the time when various groups of wr*:® ^ tLs suaess m 
contracts with companies and with the to”™™' j i„,o 

fomenting/wildear'industrial^ubkan^^^^^^^^^ 

raising their demands, went bey , success was achieved ui 

fondit dreams, and it is by foe great 

spite of foe irredeemably ^ ^ot foe revolution prop^. 

majority of the students j • i jio„ ija ksgina, or ‘little law , the 

and at the end of 1969 a P‘^ ° measure of university reform 

first and so &r the “"[y ^^ipoUtial activists back into the 

to reach the statute 


tS^lSmSpoS activists back into the 
to reacn tne siaruic dook; uiuug 

universities. , „„tK and scope, but not in impaim It prodded 

The/e^/«fiwashttlem l«^^^^^^ ^nd would luvc 

for ‘liberalisation of study p . y^^iievable rigidity: m law, for 

been a major refom m a courses required foradegrw 

pvnmnle-orooliticalsacnce, I o v-J rr.mii5ned unclianccdsuice the 


exam] 

were 


a major refoOT m a ^y ^ejicourses required foradegrM 

iple. or political t?'"”’ ' had remained unclianged since the 

were compnlsoty, and this_ gie curricular problem by virtually 

Fascist 1930s. But the le^ju „ .g, 1969 each individual has h«n 

abolishing cutriculum. provided he can persuade his faculty 

free to plan his own couisc ^ ^ 

n R>, a fuller aemmt, i. Jjm, N.gel (ei). P"'" (Ivud”. 

Italian jouTces; and a-*"® ' 

1969), pp. 
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council due hi, programme accord, Im 

needs’. From the Rome Government s cm.cal point of v ew u 

delightful measure, which woidd lure students li^dins 

world into the universities, and direct their rage from ^j^tically, 

to the professors who vetoed their study programmes. For ^ 

diere was nolMng to prevent a medicaf or '"P on s^ote 
leaving out anatomy or hydraulics m order to take worses on ^ 
and fbe art. Still Ics^ do there <^t in lulian universities ° 

advisers who might help Wm. The s>-stem kd taken ^ 

&om Napoleonic authoritarianism to the free elective ) , 

softened Sic backbone of American 

except that American students lud some ideas about how 

of this kind, and most Italians do not. Indeed, the reform -nodcl 

ways analogous to Italy's post-war switch from a corporate 

of the sute to a democ^tic model which few people 

operate. ‘If you know your way round the burcaucnc)* , , 

to learn what you like. If not. you will learn nothmg, 

. .. _-ii- -A-ii: 1-C- WAWma- who was too pr^ 


book of GHiiiVer i Travels to have much time i«t tor me . 

January 1970 the atilat of the palatial slum which ^ 

Bologna occupies rang with the angry or puzzled voices of thos 
not Slow wbt it all meant, and relied on Movrawt waU-posten 
Uazibai: an Italian bonowing from the Chinese) to tell tn^ e 

The auk^m the Sorbonne it would be flmpfti— is the only Pj^'g. . „ 
a larec group of students can meet. It is not totally impersona . » , 

on the wall, above the loudspeaker, and above the bbekboar 
with the slogan ‘Viva Mao*, b a little glinting crucifix, 
public buildings under the Vatican Concordat of I 929 > No Ita s 
expluned a professor. ‘It b part of the furniture. The a^;uiiim o ^ 
morning w'as bctw’ccn the l>iaoisti and the Communbts, to dca e on 
correct line to be taken in the face of the s^’sicm's sudden 
reform itselE Two wcU-matched champions deployed their ca^, ® ^ 

rhetoric. The Maobt, who happened to be an Italian ^banian, 
pocket of Albamans left behind in the Abruzzi after their country 
conquered by the Turks, was in a quandary. He wanted to 1 j 

formbm, hut would lose support if he suggested that students * , 
enslave dicmselves to a curriculum &om which the 
them &ee. The Communbt made fiin of him, calling him a m 
subvenivc’. _ . . • 

The major reform which hangs over the heads of I t a lian umvci« 
called by its Parliamentary number — 2314 — since no one know's w ° 
be Minister of Education when, and iC it b passed. As well as 
three-tier degree structure and enlarging the professoriate, it u 
to cut down imcontroUed industrial consultancies, and force proicsso 
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utUbation of intcllcctiul apiul) rauiU a pcOT^cnt 

intellectual labour force to taWch capiul an find ™'>’ ; 

cither tmmrnn rfn.nn, tvith authontanan p anning of the 

and its levels of qualifiation (and this is the solut.on 

statCHUtpitalist countries like the USSR) or a fln.d 

nism before, during, and after a person's schqlast.c M “ 

solution adopted by svestem apitalist countries svnth market economics) 

. . . (p. 6) 

‘It is clar enough that an improvernent m the 
labour force is not and will not be matched by a parallel i , I 
improvement in salary levels. In other words, workm svith bg 
certificates are simply substituted for workers ynth elemen ^ e 
certificates. From thb derives a substantial change m the ' . ^ 

degrees, in the sense that the levels of formal qualification requ 
a particular professional job all slide upwards ... (p- 3^ 

The (anonymous) writer goes on to argue that in luly the tme 
*seoUirizzazione dt massa\ which the economy is not yet rad) to a . ; 
paid by the working class and by the posants who arc dtsvCT o , 

counm-sidc. Another hidden cost of scholarisation » the Ita » , 

dr^: between 1945 and 19<54. neatly 13.000 lulians j . a.. 

technial qualifications took American citizenship or in^grated 
US. If nothing is done to relieve the extreme frustrations of ^ 

svant rather more from the intellectual life than a university barony 
industrial consultancy, Italy’s annual total of about a quartet * . r 
ermgrants will themselves include a higher and higher 
laureaii. (As in Japan, a considerable unintended obstacle to me cimgra 
of intellectuals is the parlous level ofEnglish taching at 
In Italy it is alwa)'S easy to believe in a conspiracy. After dl, 
often u a conspiracy, sometimes conscious, sometimes so deeply r 
in national styles of conduct that conspira^ seems too ^tv 

example, there b intense pressure for razionaUzzazione of the um^ 
system from a huge firm like FIAT, whose international competiw 
not have to spend, as FIAT docs, one per cent of their turnov 
education and training. The Mandst critique of thb ‘apiialbt reto 
b reinforced by a much more deeply rooted Italian rcsbtMce to m ^ 
cratic individualism, even among people who arc fully alive to e 
of the social system which meritocracy replaces. Any 
social justice in the Italian higher education s)'stem would impl^ * ° ^ 
for a transitional period, various devices for selecting the most ab 
the mass of the qualified, and allowing for the economic and ^ 
handicaps of young people from the Mezzogiomo. But, said the Bo ogn 
scientbt whom I have already quoted: 

‘There b a subconscious campaign against thb kind of thing, among 
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professors as wcU as among radical students. Meritocracy selects, and 
partly became there were so many injustices b the past, there is a fight 
against the idea that whoever is good may study, and whoever is not 
may not. Every nation has its own character. We arc trybg to improve. 
Tiierc is no possibtliw of our bchavmg like the Englisn or the Swedes, 
but on the other hana there is no really important corruption, and more 
effort goes into work here than in India or Greece or Spab. Iris hard to 
mvent a university ... * 

The idea that every nation— even every university— has its own 
character does not appeal to the student left in Europe, which is dedicated 
to discovering in its own cultural terrain, however unsuitable, die Yenan 
or the Sierra Maestra where revolution, btcmarionaj-style, can be made. 
It was not an mtellectual but a comfombly placed young manager at 
FIAT m Turin who reminded me that the Risorgimento had been started 
by smdents, and that the present generation could be no less bflucniial if 
they did not surrender their personalities to romantic Marxist globalism, 
ana if they concentrated for a while on 'Italian things, lulian philosophy'. 
From an ItaUan student, that would be likely to receive the reply, ‘Well, 
Mussolini did that,' But there is somethbg in it, all the same. In i8|4 
Masabi. tvho had enjoyed ha Bm arrest as a student of sixteen for 
organbing a disturbance b hb university church, tried to found Yeung 
Europe, an btemational organisation of youth extendme to the rest of 
the continent the emotional fervour of Young Italy. It faiM : the genera- 
tional tinder was dry all over Europe, but each nation’s youth wanted to 
do revolution in its own way.“ 

In Italy, students' perception of their task » heavily influenced, as one 
might expect, by their own most dbtingubhed Marxist intellectual, 
Gramsd,cspcciallypcrhapsbyaf3mouspaji3geb tbeW7/ere«Afjf/Hflivl/y; 

‘Hid [Lenin, in Granud's prison vocabulary] realbed that the war of 
movement viaoriously conducted in the East in 1917 did not suit the 
conditionsofthe West, W'herconlya n-arof attrition was possible. . . In 
the East the state was evcr)'t}ibg and the dvil soriery was primordial 
and gejatbous; in the West there svas a balanced relation between state 
and dvil sodety and when tlic sutc trembled the robust structure of the 
dvil sodety immediately emerged.*** 

Nodibg better demonstrates the aomracy of thb analpis than wlut 
happened m France after May 1968, when the 'tremblbg of the state wm 
absorbed by the sodety *s padding of bourgcob conservarism and agri- 
cultural stolidity. But in Italy, the extreme Left managed to convince 
itself that the contradictions of gallopmg bdustrial grow-th and socio- 

»rTner,op.dt.,p, 34. ... 

»• Note suJ MMhMti (Turin, iwv). P- «*• * rcfeence ami trimlition to 

Profowr Mandiu. 
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political stagnation had in fact rendered the civil society ‘gelatinous*, and 
that the time for a ‘war of movement* had come. When 5 t became 
obvious that there was not going to be an Italian revolution, disillusion- 
ment set in. ‘They want to make revolution,' said one professor of his 
students, ‘but they also w’ant to ski.* 

In Rome and Venice, Milan and Bologna, the works of Lenin and 
Gramsci cram the university bookshops, and it is even possible to buy 
long-playing records of the noise in die streets at fimous demonstrations, 
which presumably have the same effect on ajicionoilos as a record of the 
Flying Scotsman at speed has on a certain kmd of Anglican clergyman. 
But a more subtle and pervasive influence is the very conditions under 
which a young Italian acquires the culture and ideas that shape his 
response to the world. Family, for any Italian, is the prime source of 
cultural influence, but most students, espccblly revolutionary ones, are 
having trouble with their {amih'es. A peer-group culture, based on coffee 
bars and fashionable intellectual reading, is the only altcmaiive for young 
men whose fonnal higher education is limited to buying the professor’s 
lecture-notes for an artificially high price. Tlie period in which the 
MovnncHfe Studenfesco saw the university as a potential ally in the shaking 
of the Italian foundations was necessamy short. Subsequently, students 
have oscillated bcwccn thinking of the university as a quaint survival, 
conceivably a weak point in the system; and as an instrument of advanced 
capiulism’s attempt to tighten its grip on the world. Hence their resistance 
to univenity reform, tor at present the instrument is gratifyingly 
ineffective. One Pefere Operah leader in Bologna put it this way: 

‘We luvc a university' which meets the needs of landowners and 
small industrialists, but wBch docs not meet the needs of advanced 
capitalism. The university is going to create a bureaucratised mass of 
highly qualified technicians. In Italy we have discovered a new thing, 
a welfare state wluch can swallow up large numbers of unproductive 
people . . . 

‘The basic need of students is to know. The basic need of workers is 
not to be exploited. The intellectual must be aware of himself as a new 
proletariat. Wc cannot offer the same education to cvcry’one, but wc can 
offer the knowledge of what reality is.* 

It b not easy, under present circumstances, for an Italian student to 
acquire knowledge of otlier types of reality as well as of the political 
realities of his own condition. Nor is the sutiation likely to alter soon. In 
1969 Professor Adriano Buzzaii-Travcrso of the University' of Pavia, 
then Director of the International Laboratory of Genetics and Biophysics 
in Naples, now Uncsco’s Assbtant-Dircctor-Gcncral for Science, published 
a collection of articles about the difficulties of scientific research in Italy. 
Some of the articles were twelve yean old, but thb did not matter, for as 
the audior wrote, ‘In the course of twclw yean the conditions described 
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have deteriorated, even though public investment has notably increased, 
especially in r«:ent yean’. When the book went to press it was calculated 
that in 1970 there would be 437,900 students (excluding extramural 
students) in Italy, at a cost to the State of LaiS.ozi million {average cost 
per student, Ljoo.ooo). The estimate, like most such estimates, was about 
ten per cent too low. 'To improve universities to acceptable standard with 
existing numbers,’ Professor Bimad-Travcrso wTitcs, ‘would take the 
estimate up to about LjoOiOOO million. Real reform— including not only 
grants to students but compensation to families for loss of their sons’ 
labour, would probably cost Li.ooo.ooo million, and compel a complete 
reassessment or economic and political polic>'.’ In the meanwhile, ‘our 
educational system is a powerful brake on cliangc in the social structure’.*’ 

VnfosiiU denutrito: runiversUi ilaliaru (Milan, o.p.), p. afii. 



3 MEDIEVAL PARIS AND OXFORD . . . 
‘BORN IN STRUGGLE* . . . COLLEGE ORIGINS 


‘Then is Oxford the Uarversity of heresies, if she will not allow 
orthodox trudis to be published. 

Archbishop Courtenay in 1382, after the 
Univenity had refused to circulate the 
official condemnation of Wyclif*s theses- 

In May 15 > 70 . when the)* dedined to allow Her Majesty’s Foreign 
Secretary to speak in the Oxford Union, radical imdcrgraduates were 
probably unaware of the ancient Wycliffian example to which the}* could 
have appealed. But the episode is a renunder, if a reminder is necessity, 
of the historical fact that untrerrities as the Western world knows them 
were conceived and bom m struggle, both intellectual and institudonal. 

Af&a}^ on the streets between town and go’ftn.like the bloody shooting 
match in Oxford on St. Schotasrica’s Day, 1355, are the most notorious 
of these struggles, for the sute of mind involved is mtcUigiblc to anyone, 
even if he knot's nothing of a university’s purpose or constitution. Often, 
indeed, riots of tHs kind expressed, or gave rise to, a more deep-seated 
antipathy between a uaiversit)' anda communic}' of which it was a valued 
but awkward guest. But something had had to happen in the iatcllcctual 
world for thestudeno to be there at alL The happening took place not in 
Oxford but in Paris, and not in the fourteenth ctntur}’ but the twelfth. It 
was s}'mbolised by a single individual, Peter Abelard. The University of 
Paris did not exist formally until long after Abelard was dead, and it is 
open to anyone to argue that its birth v/ould not have been long dela)'cd 
even if Abelard had never lived. Neverthdess, it was Abelard who took 
the philosophical orthodox}' of his time and tossed it, as a dog tosses a 
bone, and men turned his specoladve mind, even more daringly, to the 
meatier subject of theology. Intellectually, his offence in the estimation of 
his rirdess enemy St. Bernard was, as Rashdall expresses it, ‘not this or 
dat particular error but die whole tone, spirit and method of his thco- 
logiw tcadiing. He had presumed to endeavour to understand, to explain 
the mystcT}' o^me Trinity : he had dared to bring all things in heaven and 
earth to the test of reason-*** Institutionally, Abelard grew up in a time 
** Op, at, voL i, p. 57. 
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and place when all learning and all education was confined to monasteries 
and cadiedrals. Abelard, too, both learnt and taught at the Cathedral 
School of Paris, wliich \vas the institutional chrysaJb out of which the 
young university later emerged. But he also showed— when he was forced 
to migrate to a haven provided by a chapter of secular canons at the 
‘Mount’ of Stc. Genevieve south of tnc Seine— that even in an ecclesiastical 
milieu a freelance intellectual could attract a crowd and criticise orthodoxy 
with impunity. iAbclard was in the end terribly punished, for untheo- 
logical offences, but by then the point had been made.) 

A further contribution of Abelard’s to the history of intellectual 
institutions should not be overlooked by the Parisian advocates of 'pJuri- 
disciplinaritf 850 years later. Abelard made his name hy picking the 
‘nominalist’ side in the great medieval controveny between nominalism 
and realism, and by defending it successfully against his teacher, the 
realist William of Champeaux. (The controversy, whose bitterness and 
amplitude partially derived from its explosive tncologtcal implications, 
cannot be summed up in a sentence. But briefly, realists maintained that 
reality belonged only to ‘ideas’ or ‘univcnals’: the particulars were mere 
pluntasms. Nominalists declared that universals arc 'empty sounds' and 
that only the individual thine or person was real. The problem is itself 
too ‘unreal’ to have interest wr contemporary pliilosophen, but perhaps 
the modem difference bersveen thinkers who believe in the possibility of 
metaphysics and thinkers who do not vaguely corresponds to the lines of 
the controversy and the heat it engendered.) By the time Abelard left 
Ste. Gencviive, he ^vas supreme in h« own field of dialectic {i.e. logic) 
and grammar {i.e. Latin), and decided to conquer tlicology as well. He 
went to Anselm of Laon, who was regarded as the best man, and was 
thoroughly bored. Talking to fyiow students, he said he found it astonish- 
ing that educated men should not be able to study the Bible for them- 
selves %vith no more help than the text and the gloss. They jokingly 
challenged him to make the attempt, and he promised, if they provided 
him with one of the usual commentaries, to start lecturing next day on 
the most difficult book of the Bible that they cared to choose. They 
offered him Ezekiel, and he delivered the lecture, which was followed by 
several more, with the audience getting bigger every time. Not for the 
first time in the liistory of the Church, but for the first time in several 
centuries, a major philosopher had applied both liis method and his 
conclusions to the theological teaching of his day, and by sweeping away 
the accumulated written rubbish, and reinstating original texts (cJassicaJ, 
incidentally, as well as Biblical) lud left the way clear for the Thomist 
synthesis a century later. 

Abelard had gathered the audience, but the meeting had not yet been 
called to order. By early in the tw^th century there were hordes of 
students in Paris, and the teachers themselves were too numerous to be 
accommodated within the cathedral cloister, or even in tlic island on 
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which Notre Dame is built. The students were much y'ounger than 
Bologna’s. These were not bcncftccd clergymen of tliirty, conmcgating 
round the men who could teach them canon law. Rather, they were 
adolescents wanting quick recognition as qualified philosphical dispu- 
tants. ‘Yesterday boys, today masters,’ was John of Salisbury’s comment. 
The masters (of arts) then very often continued as students in higher 
faculties. In the circumstances, the formation of a guild of masters was 
inevitable, and it seems to have taken place by about 1170. Various 
immunities svcrc granted to the scholars quite quickly but their first 
charter of privileges resulted— as already noted**— from a ‘police riot’ in 
1200, during which several students were killed, including the bishop- 
elect of Li^gc, 

The next struggle which defined the nature of the university was that 
with the ChanccSor of the Cathedral Church of Paris. The Chancellor 
was not an officer of the Universtty, but his powers as a Judge in the 
ecclesiastical court and as head of the schools were formidable. However, 
the masters found a way of limiting them. Although the masters could 
not force the Chancellor to grant one of their number a licence to teach, 
neither could he compel the masters to admit to their society someone 
who had not complied with their f<^ula«ons. In other words, they had 
the power of boycott which is used by professional associations to this day. 
In this way, public inception as a master became as essential to the aspiring 
university teacher as was the Chancellor’s licence. It is true that the uni- 
versity had two powers in reserve. The first was to withdraw labour and 
cease lecturing, the second was an appeal to the Pope. But both these 
powers had to be used sparingly, the first became of the inconvenience 
involved, the second because every appeal to the Pope implied a diminu- 
tion of the university’s own autonomy. 

Cessation of lectures, followed by large-scale dispersion, was tried after 
the death of several students in the Carnival Riot of 1229, to the great 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and several French universities such as 
Angers. This time it was the King himself who suffered defeat, and the 
university’s shovr of nerve was rewarded with the Papal Bull Parens 
Selentienm, which codified many of the rights to which the scholars had 
laid claim against dm Chancellor, But the watt struggle was not a^inst 
superior aumority, but against rival scholars. Here, organisational and 
intellectual issues interacted. At about the same time as Arabised versions 
of Aristotle arrived from thcEast to tickle the fancies of Parisian scholars, 
the Mendicant orders— Franciscans and Dominicans— arrived to re- 
Christianise the backsliders. The culmination of that process was the 
Summa Theohgiae oiSt. Thomas Aquinas, whose influence on the thought 
of the West is still palpable. But the fiiais, though competent philosophers 
and theologians, svctc awkward colleagues. Their right to teach was 

*»P.62. 
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as in the rituals of examinations, degree days, and robes of office. But 
professional bodies which combine for their own protection seldom sub- 
sequently run the risk of innovation, and whereas even the Church carried 
within its structure the seeds of its own reformation, the University, if for 
any reason the intellectual curionty of its members guttered low, could 
not easily be refuelled from ouuide. There was to come a time when the 
Academy itself needed its St. Francis or St. Dominic, its Luther or Calvin. 
But instead, Paris had to wait for Napoleon, and Oxford for a Royal 
Commission. 

Thirdly, they began, and for some time remained, mtcmational insdtu- 
tions. Tms in itself was a source of protection, for when the municipality 
began to wonder whether students were worth the money they brought 
in, and started breaking heads, appeal to Crown or Pope, or migrarion to 
another country, were among ttc possible sanctions open to the univer- 
sicy. Internationalism of this kind could hardly survive the Reformation 
and the rise of the nation state, and as Dr. Magorie Reeves points oat,’® 
migration became impossible as soon as universities ceased to meet in 
hired classrooms and became large-scale property-owners.” But though 
universities to this day are organised on what to an outsider observer 
seems a surprisingly procbial basts, it means something that their origins 
lie in centurie when incemarionalism was possible. If me Western model 
of a univeniw were a sixteenth century one, its contemporary marque 
would be dinerent in ways that we cannot easily imagine. 

Nor is it easy to imagine the erron of omission for which the medieval 
university is responsible, for its products have so shaped our minds that 
altcrtiativcs are almost impossible to envisage. But it is easy to list a few 
of the intellectual developments whidi the world has found necesur)', but 
for which it had to look outside the universit)'. The most serious dcficicncj' 
was srieorific investigation, for whidz an appropriate institutional form 
w'as not dbcovcTcd until die sixteenth century’. In medieval univcrsiucs 
the only modem-sounding sdcntific subject studied, apart from medieme, 
was astronomy— perhap the international subject par excellence, to which 
an observer in a different country has always been able to add something 
new, and in which strange intcIJectua] «>ntinuities are found; Western 
science reached Japan in the seventeenth century dirough the Dutch 
Astronomy Office, and in the mid-twentieth century, there is still no pure 
science to whith Japanese scholars have contributed more. There is no 
need here to go into the reasons for the medieval academic’s contempt 
for the practical and the manual, without vchich neither physical nor 
medical research could be started. The idea of a national sdcntffic research 
msdeute may well be dated from a plan which Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
drew up for Queen Elizabedi in 1570. In 3 special academy, the natural 
philosopher and physician were to practise together contini^y: 

** ‘Tts European Unireiwy (rom MsAaeral llmei’, in NUett, op. ai~, pp- 6S-9- 

** Cp. the Unireniry of Chicago*! problein, p. 51 . 
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'to try owt the secrcates of nature, as nunv \vatcs as they possibly may. 
And shalbe swome once every yearc to d^cliver unto the Tresorer ins 
office faire and plaine ■written in Parchment, withoute Equivocadon or 
Enigmaticall phrases, under their handes, all those proofes and trialles 
made ■within the forepassed yearc.*** 

Professional education -which Jeept pace with the needs of society was 
another gap in the medieval university’s map of learning. The British 
academia of 1970 who look with suspidon at the rise in their universities 
of business studies and industrially-financed operational research may or 
may not be justified in their suspidons, but their attitude is indubitably, 
though uncomdously, influence by the fact that European universities 
of the Paris and Oxford pattern drove professional education to the gates 
of their academic paradise, whereas their American successors did not. 
Common Law in England had to he o^anised by the Inns of Court, and 
surgical practice and teaching by the Company of Barber-Surgeons. Both, 
of course, were constructed on die guild model, with the appropriate 
resfricfrvc ptacticK, no less caaciom than those of the univcnitics. 
(Indeed, if one compares the contemporary attitudes of the British Bar 
and the American Medical Assodation, it is hard to see much difference 
in the ultimate effect of professional education conducted within a univer- 
sity setting, and that conducted outside.**) Dr. Reeves, in a striking image, 
sums up me matter by saying that the medieval univetsity’s concept of 
knowlwge limited its intellectual growth, like a por-bound plant; 

The concentration of resources within the "pot” had been essential 
in the fint stages and a plant of great strength had been grov.’n. Its chief 
fruit svas a sharp, predse mind, trained in logical distinctions and 
methods of verification. As a sptem of education, however, it did not 
foster curiosity or experiment nor produce qualities of imagination or 
perception, though incsc, of course, were not lacking in individuals. 
Concentration on methodology finally tended to make it barren.’*^ 

John Gerard, the barber-surgeon whose Hftfia// (i 547) fertilised modem 
botany, would have appreciated that conceit. 

•* Quotrd in Annyugc, op. dt., p. 7S. It u a pity that dm cirly concern for agrcfsble 
reading and easy information retrieval sulnequcndy lapted in tlie identific community. 

®Mo5t leading Bririih lawyers will have taken a fim degree at a university, usually 
in law, before reading for the Bar elsewhere, 

** Op. dt.. p. 71. 



4 THE MOMENTUM OF BALUOL 


However, images of the garden and the plant-nuncry come more 
naturally to the pen of people who contemplate an invention of the 
medieval imiversity whose significana is human rather than strictly 
intellectual: the college. Of Robert Abbott, Master of Balliol t6io-i6, 
his biographer says : 

'As a careful and skilfull Gardiner he set his nuncries svith the best 
plants, making alwaves choyce of the towardlicst young men in all 
elections, and when he had set them, he tooke such care to water and 
prune them that in no plat or knot in the famous nunerie of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford there appeared more beautiful flowers, or grew 
sweeter fruit, than in Balioi Collcdgc whilst he was Master.*** 

The origins of the college system, whidi is still being imitated and 
adapted in institutions as new as the Santa Cruz campus ofthe Univecrity 
of California and the University of lancastcr in England, lie— as vre have 
already seen in the Bologna section— in the medieval unde^raduate’s 
need for some protection from the rigour and expense of twelfth cenmry 
tossTi life. The earliest Paris colleges were charitable hostels, though the 
Soibonnc itself (chartered 1267) was a college for graduate students who 
nught otherwise have been tempted away from secular theology to the 
security of 2 Dominican bouse or the prosperity of a canonist’s post. All 
these, however, were swept away at the Revolution, wMe ‘of all the 
secular foundations which medics^ bequeathed to Oxford she has 
lost not one’.** In spite of the Royalist occupation of Oxford during the 
Civil War no college ever fell victim to bankruptcy, though in the U(c 
1660s Balliol had to be bailed out by Christ Church — a circumstance 
seldom mentioned by Balliol men. The English instimtions contrived to 
adapt themselves, sometimes after a disgraceful time-lag, to altered cir- 
cumstances: the french ones did not. 

Anyone who knows cither Oxford or Cambridge, whether as student, 
teacher, researcher, or ruhbemede, will know diat no college in cither 
place is exactly similar to another crae, and that bctvi’een the lar^c and 
the smallest, the richest and the poorest, the oldest and the youngest, the 
® Dssisl Fatky fej T. FoEsr, AheJ ReJiriviu (1651), p. 543. 

** Rashdall, op. dt., voL 1, p. 533. 
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liveliest and the dullest there are wide gulfi of style and practice. Similarly, 
the dweller in Oxford (or Cambridge) has in recent years had it impressed 
upon him more and more often that tJjcrc is also in the city an entity 
called the University, whose heart is hard to find and whose policy is hard 
to fathom, but which pays part of people's salaries, finds space for men 
and boolcs, negotiates with the University Grants Committee, and 
employs, now, a permanent as opposed to a rotating chief executive, 
known as the Vice-Chancellor. En Oxfiird in 1970 he was Alan Bullock, 
liistorian, and Master of St. Catherine's. The Chancellor (at present Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, who was elected by the M.A.s of Oxford while still 
Prime Minister) has been an absentee head since the fifteenth century, 
when the university needed a rcprcscniativeat court, and a mere ornament 
since he lost the power to appoint Vicc-Clianccllors. 

Some apology is therefore needed in this book for virtually ignoring, 
within the University of Oxford, the university itself, except in its bearing 
upon the lives of college tutors and students; and for treating of but a 
single college. Tlirec things may be said. First, books about Oxford arc 
beyond man’s numbering, and several of them arc good, recent, and 
accessible. Second, the time when Oxford as an institution could be 
successfully imitated is scvcnl centuries gone. (Harvard in the seventeenth 
century is probably the last example.) Third, I cannot m)'self view the 
place wth even a prctaice of objectivity. None of these considerations 
applies with the same force to a single collie, not my own, and for 
singling out Balliol in particular, even less excuse is needed. It has some 
claim to be the oldest college, founded (unlike Merton, its rival in anti- 
quity) on a Parisian pattern. Its rxswers of adaptation to altered circum- 
stances and educational demands arc unrivalled, and in die ninctccndi 
century, particularly under the Mastenhips of jenkyns and Jow’ctt, it 
symbolised the new seriousness of learning in English universities. 
Throughout the tw’cnticth century, it lias undoubtedly given more 
professors to other imivcnittcs, in Britain and abroad, tlian any other 
undergraduate institution of its size in the world. (Between 1919 and 1939, 
250), Much more recendy, it has acquired a rather spurious notoriety as 
the headquarters of Oxford student radicalism. Finally, the college 
possesses, as well as a competent college liisioiy,*’ a carefully com- 
piled series of collie r^isten, of which the most recent was published 
in 1969. 

The present study can do no more than toy with these materials, but it 
is much to be hoped that some sociologist of education with time on bis 
junds will address himself to them before long. Once, the English Prime 
Minister Arthur Balfour paid a visit to lowett, and was found wandering 
vaguely in the Back Quad. Asked what he was doing, the statesman 
rtpli<^, ‘I am trying to find out the secret of Balliol' It was well hidden 

” H. XX'. G Davis. Ba/tiW (rrrised eAt,), Oxford. J96). 
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then, and it is v/cU hidden now, but most of the virtues and some of the 
faults of English higher education lie concealed with it. 

Balliol too b^an in struggle, though it was a struggle unconnected 
with the university. In about 1260 Sir John dc Balliol, lord of Barnard 
Castle on the Scottish Border, ‘unjustly vexed and enormously damnified 
the Church of Tynemouth and the Church of Durham’. No one knows 
how, but it was a rash man who tangled with a thirteenth century prince- 
bishop. Not long afterwards. Sir John knelt at the doorofDurham Abbey, 
where he was publicly scourged by the bishop, and undertook to provide 
perpetual maintenance for certain poor arts scholars at the university. 
They were allowed cightpence a tve^, and governed by a pair of cxremal 
procurators, a Franciscan friar and a secular master of arts. In 1282 
Dcrvorguilla, Sir John’s widow, gave the college its first statutes. This 
remote history would be worth mentioning if only as a means of illustrat- 
ing the 2any continuities that Oxford affords, and the curious sources of 
the wealth on which British higher education was imtil very recently 
built. Balliol’s first exhibitions in modem history and natural science were 
endowed in the 1860s by Miss Hannah Brackenbury, who had inherited 
a railway fortune from ner brother, a Manchester solicitor. She gave the 
money to Balliol because she was convinced that she was the last lineal 
descendant to Perse Brackenbury of SeUabye near Barnard Castle, who 
married in 1086 a daughter ofHugh Ballyeu), an ancesier ofjohn Balliol 
In 1931 one of the Brackenbury scholars \ns Christopher Hill, a young 
man of Yorkshire Methodist parentage, who became expert in the history 
of Puritanism and the English scvcntccndi century revolution, joined the 
Communist Party (and lefi it in 1956) and is at the time of writing Master 
of Balliol, where he was responsible for administering the proceeds of the 
one milhon pounds rabed for the college fiom alumni and other bene- 
fictors in the 1960s. 

Oxford as a imivcnity dates from about J167, though its fint written 
statutes do not appear until 1253. Its constitutional development, and the 
local tensions chat accompanied the rise of the imivcrsity, follow in broad 
outhne the pattern of Paris, and cannot concern us here, except to note 
that the enormous power which the university had and indeed still has in 
the affairs of the towns is extensively owed ro the townsmen’s savage and 
sacril^ous slaughter of scholars on February lo-ii, J355, after a qmrrcl 
betw'een students and landlords in the Tavern called Swryndlestock. (It 
was not until 1825 that the Mayor and burghers were allowed to omit the 
annual paiancc and offcnoiy in St. Mary's Church which was enjoined 
by the bishop of the time.) Oxford’s most significant difference from 
Paris lay in the role of the Bishop’s Chancellor, who in Oxford became 
an officer of the univenity, endowed with immense personal power, 
acadeimc and ecclesiastical, dvil and criminal This happened very largely 
because Oxford was neither the camtal dty of England nor die sec-town 
of the bishop. Its independence and greatness as a university — and some- 
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times also its slackness—derive from enjoyment of what scholars 
generally regard as the precondition of good mental work: it was left to 
itself. 

Balliol was in one very important respect not die type of an Oxford and 
Cambridge college. The most genuinely English article, as well as by 
most criteria the oldest, is Merton (1264). The scholars whom Walter dc 
Merton endowed with college building, deans of students, fellows, a 
warden, a visitor (the Archbishop of Canterbury), and other functions and 
titles familiar in Oxbridge to this day, were not pensioners receiving an 
endowment administered by others, but corporate landowners. This is an 
aspect of the English college system wluch foreign imitaton have been 
less anxious to adopt It appears to have been Walter dcMcrton’s intention 
that as many fellows should be elected as the resources would maintain. 
History, as Rashdall drily records, decided differently: 

*A provision for a similar increase in the number of fellows propor- 
tionate to their increasing wealth b found in many college statutes even 
where the original and normal number is prescribed. It is probable that 
these provisions have very sddom been observed. Already in 1284 Arch- 
bishop Pecham complains of the excessive and unstatutable salary which 
the Merton fellows had assigned to the brewer and the cook and of the 
increase which they had voted to their own allowance of 50s. a year to 
defray the cost ot “delicate living” . . . The liisiory of the English 
colleges is one of increasing wealth and increasing luxury secured by 
unearned incremencs and some penury. Such a result is due largely to that 
freedom from external financial control of which Walter de Merton set 
the example. On the other hand, the interest of English fellows in their 
property nas perhaps prevented the swaste, dissipation, and loss of college 
reserves of which the history of Paris supplies so many examples.’®* 

There is really no more to be said about that, especially by a writer who 
attended a sumptuous Oxford college Gaud^* while engaged on writing 
this book. The Japanese teacher’s reminder that it takes ten hard-working 
farmers to keep one samurai in the style to which he is accustomed,*® and 
tliat privileges entail corresponding responsibilities, has not been accept- 
able in British univenities tor the greater part of their history.*^ 

Bayfol, chough setasUy or nearly thcoldcst, is noe the rfchesf of Oxford 
colI<^cs. In the table of endowment incomes published in Rose and 
Ziman’s Camford Observed**— the soundest and wittiest recent book on the 
two ancient universities as educational institutions— it stood eighth on the 

** Op. dt., voJ. iii, pp. tgS-g. 

*• Fwt for aluinnL 
See p. 96. 

** Sec, for instance, David Caute'a attack on Iris own college. All Souls, for under- 
utilisation of its rcvenu«(fitceunf<r, March 196^ pp. 3 ff}and replies in later issues. 

** London, 1964. 
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Oxford list, \snth £,57,779-*^ Christ Church had more than twice as much, 
Hertford less than a tenth as much. But the time is long past when the 
Fellows, who in 1970 numbered sixt)'-5cvcn, could be paid out of endow- 
ment. Most of them, like their counterparts in other colleges and the 
Other Place, and like the numerous lecturers and research students in both 
universities who have not yet landed or never will land a Fellowship of a 
college, rKxive the bulk of their salaries from the University. Probably 
only an American politician, used to a federal structure in w'hidiWasIung- 
ton provides monc)’ and exercises certain pow'crs, while individual states 
of varying wealth spend the money and exercise other powers, has much 
hope of understanding from outside the relation of the University to the 
alleges in Oxbridge. The curious may discover how it works in Oxford 
&om the two thid: volumes of the report of the Franks Commission, 
and firom such Acts of Convocation as nave since been passed to put the 
Conmusiions zecommenditions into cffecr. 

But some glimpse of the s^'stem must be pven here. The organisation 
of education in the University requires, and has required from the begin- 
ning, that lectures be given, svhichaHmembfn of the Univertityarcfrcc 
to attend. Rather younger, but still venerable enough, is the notion that 
each undergraduate should have these lectures supplemented bv private 
teaching from his college tutor (the tutorial sjatem). Younger still— dating 
only from the middle of the nineteenth centurv*— is the idea that quite 
apart from whatever private interests coUege Fellows care 10 pursue, the 
University and bcj'ond it the State has a responsibility or mierest to foster 
and maintun original rescardi, especially in the sciences. All this, it b 
thought, is what a university is about, and for these tasks, as well as &r 
innumerable minor adminbtrative ofiias of a medieval flavour (Proctor- 
sHps, Syndicships, Esquire Bcdcllships), mm and occasionally women 
have to be hirm. Similar jobs have to be done by somebody in other 
umveniries.Mudiof Oxford’s particular flavour bdue to its insbtence that 
though there may be divetsitics of gifts, there b only one calling. The 
ideal, now rardy discovered, Oxford don b a pian who b prepared to do 
a little bit of teaching, counscUmg, research, admhusttation, and cere- 
monial eatertaiaing, and who is capable of doing them all wclL Therefore, 
eadi hiring represmts the outcome of a comprombe, or horse-trading, 
between the interests of the parties involved. 

The univeisit)’, tiirough the appropriate faculty hoard or department 
head, oSets a lectureship — in Hdlenlstic Studies, let us say. The college 
does cot have many sttnients who are interested in Hellenistic studies as 
such, hut it does need someone to teach its undergraduates how to read 
and write cTasn cal Greek prose, and if the candidate also happens to be 
capable of taking pupils d^g History of Science to a-d. 500, and looks 
as if he would get on well enough widi undeigraduatcs to be a potential 

** Bns Kc p. 150. 
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junior Dean, and plays a passable game of croquet, it may be prepared to 
elect tlic man to a Fcilow'ship.** More often, tne initiative in tnc appoint- 
ment comes from the college, not die University. Tlic successful candidate 
is then paid a stipend, like any other British university lecturer, by the 
Universi ty, which gets its money en hloc, but wrapped up svith hints, from 
the University Grants Committee, whidi in turn gets its money, subject 
to financial crises, from the Government. (In 1970. British university 
lecturers were being remunerated on a scale of ;^i.355-;C3»*^3°*) 
college then tops this sum up by anything from X200 to a year, 
according to die wealth of the coU^e and the teaching or administrative 
load die tutor is carr^g, and throws in the fringe benefits office meals, 
rooms in coll«e, and rights to the Fellows’ garden whicli to some ymmg 
dons arc worth almost more tlun their salary, and to some— especially u 
they arc married with young children and living in north Oxford— may 
be worth notJiing. 

It is claimed for the system, as for most things in Oxford, that although 
it sounds idiotic, it ‘works’, or at least, that the greater good of preserving 
the college system, with its intimate acquaintance of readier and taught, 
outweighs any waste and injustice. As A. C. Tait remarked b Ids Journal 
for 183 *Thcrc is no good to be done in Oxford unless one is intimate 
with undergraduates’, and many of contemporary' Oxford’s contrivances 
arc designed to make Intimacy possible b spite of student numbers and 
the fissiparous nature of modem scholarship. 

One injustice took a generation to solve. The post-w'ar expansion of 
Oxford and Cambridge created a large class, nmnbg into hundreds at 
both places, of sometimes very emment non-FcIlows, espcdally in subjects 
which colleges considered to be too obscure to be worth one of ilicir own 
precious places, or which they secretly or openly despised, ftilurc to get 
tenure’ is an agonising experience for scholars thousands of miles from 
Oxford, but in a university where the colleges arc the caitre of all social 
life, and wlierc there is not even a Faculty Club, exclusion from college 
privileges and mysteries— exclusion which often implied a criticism cither 
of ones pewon or one's sulyecr— was especially hard to bear. Eventually, 
the colleges were each penuaded to take their share of such ‘wandering 
scholars* tvho had been widiout a collegiate home for more than five 
years, but their dilemma ts an sUummseojg example of ftvo chanctcratic 
Oxford retarding meclunbms: teluconcc to solve a problem until it 
been notorious for about 25 years, and oblique resistance to academic 
diversification (the barrien which fint economics, then sociology, found 
erected against them in Oxford were built of other matcriak beside 
collegiate scl^bfcrcsc, bur colleges’ feeling that die sublcrt u:as marginal 
and me practitionen very likely unclubbable was ccrainly a major factor). 

A recent adrermanent for an Osford lecturnhip in tie rolitin of Lasin America 
uii ilut ‘tie leeturethip ii open 10 person* who hare not to far ipedalbed m tie Polifsci 
of tacin Amtrica’. 
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But back to Balliol, which as the prime intcllccnial source of the Oxford 
Politics, Philosophy and Economics school ‘(Modem Greats’, now 
normally known as PPE) is less vulnerable to the last critidsm than any 
other college. Balliol, in fact, has a fair claim to be the cradle of the modem 
English university. Since about i8o8 it has gathered first-class honours In 
armEils. These were, of course, the honours of the tradiriona), primarily 
classical curriculum, but from tbc middle of the nineteenth century on- 
wards the college began to make up lost ground in the natural sciences. 
Jowett’s Mastership (1870-93) is $0 firmly associated in people’s minds 
with philosophy and the mental preparation of British imperial and 
domestic administraton that hb pcrccpiivcncss about science and techno- 
logy (in hb introduction to Plato's RepuMic) comes as a surprbe: 

'The resources of the natural sciences are not half developed as yet; the 
soil of the earth, instead of growing more barren, may become many 
times more £crtilc than hitherto; the use of machinery fiir greater, and 
also more minute than at present. New secrets of physiology may be 
revealed, deeply affecting human nature in its innermost recesses. The 
standard of health may be rabed and the lives of men prolonged by 
sanitary and medical Imowledgc . . . The ever-increasing power of 
locomotion may join the extremes of the earth.’** 

The flavour of Balliol between the accemion of jowett and the resig- 
nation ofLindsay in 1949 has been rolled on the tongues of many memoir- 
writers. The essential point is that thb was one of the rare periods and 
places in the history of higher education where individuals notion of 
what they wanted for themselves as persons, and a State’s ih-formulated, 
possibly mbjudged, but shll unmbtakable demand for a certain type of 
reenut to the goverrung elite, coincided with the existence of an institution 
capable of meeting both demands at once. Both sid« of the equation 
could be illustrated a dozen times over: not just by the monopoly which 
Balliol held over Liberal Cabinets and Regius Professorships of Modem 
Hbtory, hut, for instance, by the advice ofEdward Caird pvlaster 1893- 
1907) to the future Lord Beveridge: ‘While you are at University, your 
first duty b sclfculturc, not politics or philanthropy. Then go and find 
out how poverty can be cured,’ 

Was to unique conjunction of demand and supply ‘the secret of 
Balliol’ which Balfour sought in die Back Quad? Perhaps, but there were 
also the expectations which each year s intake of freshmen knew they 
aroused. By Beveridge’s time Balliol had enjoyed a century of intellectual 
pre-eminence. True, it accommodated peers and playboys as well as 
paupers and pedagogical pHp<a (my own grandfathct-in-law, who was up 
in the tSSos, was not an arrogant man, but he was destbed for an academic 
career and therefore, it was smd by lus family, associated with no one who 

** Baijanun Jowett, The DiaUgues tnnsbted and introduce^, Oxford, 1892, 

voL 3 (T 7 ie RepiHtV), riT-riT. 
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was not ‘reading for a First’), But this did not detract from the aura of the 
place, and A. L. Smith, who more than any other man was responsible 
for the college’s mp on Modem History professorships, once said at a 
college meeting mat BalUol ought to sptinxlc its incense on the altar of 
the god Momentum, for it was he svho kept it going. 

The point of considering this period is not to rehearse yet again the 
plcniifm anecdotal material about Hilaire Belloc, Ronald Knox and other 
quintcsscndally Oxford figures of the time, but to provide some yard- 
stick of comparison for the Balliol of today, whose students, dons, and— if 
the word is permissible— customcn are rather less sure that they arc finding 
or providing precisely what h wanted. Not that the golden age itself 
lacked critics. Long before FIcxner wrote his critique of Oxford, a lesser- 
known American, who was at Balliol in 1896, assessed his own experience: 

‘In all sodal aspects the colleges arc as nearly perfect as human institu- 
tions arc capable of becoming, and they arc tlic foundation of an 
unequalled athletic life. Educationally, ihtit qualities arc mixed. For 
the purpose of common or garden English gentlemen, nothing could 
be berrer than a happy combination of tutorial instruction and univer- 
sity examining, For the purposes of scholarly instruction in general, and 
of instruction in the modem sciences and mechanic arts in particular, few 
things could be worse than the sptem as at present construed.** 
‘^ough the English undergraduate is not taught to read manuscripts 
and decipher inscriptions— to trace out knowledge in its sources— the 
examination s)*stcm gives him the breadth of view and menul grasp 
wluch arc the only safe foundations of scliolarship. If he contributes to 
science, he usually docs so after he has left the univenit)’. The qualities 
which then distinguish him are rare among scholars— sound common 
sense and catholicity of judgement. Such qualities, for instance, enabled 
an Oxford classical first to recognize Schlicmann’sgrcatnesswhile yet die 
Gcrmanunivcnitics could onlysccthathcwas not an orthodox researcher 
according to their standards. If a man wxre bent on obtaining the best 
possible scholarly training, he probably could not do better than to 
take an Englbh B.A. and then a German or an American Ph-D. As for 
the world of deeds and of men, the knowledge which is power is that 
which is combined wth address and pluck; and Ujc English sjntem 
seems based on practical sense, in that it Ia>*s diief stress on producing 
this tare combination . . . 

*TTic 0.tford honor first knows what he knows and sometimes he 
knows ntore. Few things arc as distressing as the sciolisnt of a second- 
rate English editor of a c{assic.Thcmmt sauce quite forgets that it is not 
Lamb. The Englbh minor reviewer exhibits the pride of intellect in its 
purest fotm.’*^ 

** Jehn Cotbsn. A» Arnmem « Oxffri (Bosten. 1903). pp. a4J-4. 

*’ ItiA, rp- *95. 
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The passacc of seventy-five years has mo<lificcl hut not dimmed these 
opimons, which may he compared with the more recent critique of 
O^ord on pp. 312-18, and perhaps atso with what a young German 
modem historian at Balliol told me about his attempts to introduce pupils 
to systematic historical research as it is carried on in his own country’s 
universities, w'herc students are, he said, given a good grounding m the 
handling of documents and then escpcctcd to find their own books, 'i 
tried it w-ith students here. All they could do was to write nice essays. 
None of them could anal)’sc a document, which would mean for instana 
writing down the names and looking them up in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, then asking for what purpose the document had 
been written, ana so on. They read a document as though it w'cre a book. 

But who arc ‘the)’’? Even elaborate resources for sociological investiga- 
tion could only produce a partial answer to this question. The collcctrs'c 
politics of students arc comparafivcly simple to ascertain, and their indivi- 
dual attitudes, hopes and fears are generally not kept secret from a serious 
inquirer. (Sec, for instance, Zweig’s 1962 study already quoted.**) But 
with students, and perhaps more especially with Balliol students, eunosity 
about who a man is extends to the man he may become. Social rcsearchen 
naturally make no claim to prophetic powen; however, in Britain It is 
certainly the case that more could be xnosvm than is Imown about the 
relation of people's higher educarion and their early professional expeci- 
cnee to their judgments of value and iheir concepts of ibemselves. 
American univenities, whose dependent on their alumni is more directly 
economic, have a more powerful incentive to conduct such inquiries, but 
it is probable that the present generation of student revolutionaries will, 
in Britain as cbewhere, provoke die asking of numerous previously un- 
comidered questions. 

However, in the present context it b worth remembering that in 
Britbh univetsiries, and even more $0 in Oxford, the social and educational 
sub-structure of the student and teaching bodies change much more 
slowly than the cultural and political inoom of the place. The former arc 
taken for granted, the biter arc constantly being piched up and sniffed by 
the bri^test intelligences in the country. So at a time wmen Balliol and 
bohhesnsza are inextricably entangled tn the public mind, it may do no 
harm to set out a few indiarions of where Balliol men ^ve come from, 
and where they tend to go to. As has already b«m mentioned, Balliofs 
700th birthday ^pcal raised well over one million pounds. The difference 
between Oxbridge and other Enclbb universities is that the alumni, when 
they are touched, pay up; and bolshevism is not exactly the word that 
comes to mind when one contempbtes the pages of die Balliol Register.** 

The Prime Min'istcr, Mr. Edward Heath, entered Balliol, along with 

“P.31. 

"Has lemon («L). The Baniet Register. ipitf-tf/COxford, 1969). 
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89 other people, in 1935. Out of this intake, 17 had fathers who had also 
been to Balliol, and 10 were students from foreign countries (mainly as 
Rhodes Scholars from the United States) or the Commonwealtli. Of the 
schools from which they came, only Eton and Harrow are mentioned 
more than twice, and there are only two schools listed which signal them- 
selves as neither public schools nor grammar schools. Perhaps significantly, 
one of these two schools contributed one of the 19 Balliol men of this 
year who subsequently became university professors or lecturers, in 
Britain or abroad. A further 8 became schoolmasters, so the academic 
profession absorbed almost a third of Balliols entire intake for the year. 
The old professions (the Law, Medicine, and the Church) absorbed 
another 12. Business and industry took 10, and the Civil Service 13. The 
<52 men whose age at (fint) marriage is disclosed in the Rcgbter have an 
average of 2*3 children cam and their average age at marriage was 3i'5. 
There are of course considerable variations within these figures. The 
largest family was < 5 , just as the figure for the books the men have written 
—66— is considerably swollen by the Canadian who has published 18. 

Fifteen years later, in 1950, the intake of undergraduates was only 
slightly larger; 92. Only nine had Balliol fathers, and the number of 
foreign students, 19, was nearly doubled. But the general pattern of their 
schooling was barclly changed, except that ‘Winchester (5) and Rugby (4) 
reohetd Eton (i) and Harrow (o) as the djief sources. ‘Well over a third 
ol the whole (37) were — whether they knew it or not— destined for 
imivenicy or college teaching, and that is before counting the six school- 
masters. It could, I think, be demonstrated from closer examination that 
the intellectual calibre and achievement of the schoolmasters produced by 
Balliol after 1945 is considerably lower than it was between the wars. An 
academically-indined British child’s dunces of coming into contact with 
a first-class mind before his own intellectual habits have been formed may 
even be diminishing with time. The technical academic qualifications of 
teachers are of course constantly being bettered, but that is not quite die 
same thing. Eleven men went into the old professions, twelve into business 
or industry, and only five into the Civil Service. At marriage, the average 
age of the alumni was 28, three years lower than their predecessors’ 
average marrying age (which was in many cases postponed by the 1939- 
4S waq?. The averugie aumhce</f chUdraz hom to them (3‘4) zezosiiied 
almost the same, though one Old Rugbeian solidtor headed the table 
with eight. 

R3r i960, die last year whose Balliol intake I have selected for analysis, 
the story is necessarily incomplete. Most of this year’s tmdereraduates 
were only beginning to form families when the Register doscain 1968. 
On the other hand, 49 of the 116 students who entered Balliol in i960 
were by then already married, and their a-mage age at marriage was 25’0. 
One of them, who took a first in &iglish and became a university lecturer, 
married a girl (from his home town, not from Oxford apparently) during 
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his second year at Balliol, at the age of 19. There is also a perceptible trend 
towards marriage with foreign girls (6 already in this year, against 6 for 
the 1950 entry and 2 for the 1935 one). Again, the pattern of schooUnc is 
not substantially changed. Eton is back in the lead with four entrants, but 
Poole Grammar School (one of Balliofs traditional forcing-houses) also 
has four. Shrewsbury (3) has overuken Rugby and Winchester. A glance 
at the most recent years for which lists arc available does not suggest anv 
further change: the anarchists mayhavc taken over Balliol, as Mr. Heath 
is said to have told Lord Derby {Sunday Times, March 10, 1970), but the 
secondary modems and comprchcnsivcs have not. 

For the i960 intake, it is early yet to draw conclusions about subsequent 
careers, for not all those still doing research degrees at the time information 
was collected necessarily ended up in the academic profession. But if they 
did, i960 produced 39 academic researchers and teachers, with a funher 
ir schoolrnasteK. The shift in the emphasis of studies in Oxford as a whole 
can be seen from the fact that 37 men in this year were reading ‘numerical 
subjects (mathematical or scientific), as against 16 in 1950 and 13 in 1935 ' 
Outside the academic svorld, the Church, the Law, and the Civil Service 
still recruit in Balliol, but occupations that should have been strange to tbc 
1950 generation (TV, computers, and the space industry) begin to a^car. 
However, more traditional occupations remain: a Scandinavian Prince 
and a church organist are both listed. The budding academics in the entry 
have hardly yet begun to publish, but others have been less shy, notably 
perhaps the man v/ho took a Fourth in Orienial Studies and published 
four years later a book entitled The Aryamsaiion of the Jewish State: a 
polemic. 

In the flfnes, as the Master of Balliol put it to me, undergraduates at 
Oxford ‘wore natty suitings and thought about their pensions’. My ossm 
rccollcaion, as an undergraduate of the lime, accords with this. The i960 
Balliol entry whose educational background and subsequent careers 1 
have noted can be explored further through Zweig’s survey, conducted 
in 1962, of most tlurd-ycac Oxford students. The continuities and dis- 
continuities appear with surprising clarity. 

In a numb^ of respects, the early nin«ccn-sixtics already seem a distant 
period in Oxford life. Students, for instance, would be less likely now 
to tell a re^rchet that ‘sex b a great force which needs controlling 
by sel&disdplinc or sublimation’, and the researcher himself would 
unlikely to say of hb inquiry about sexual experience, ‘Thb question was 
never addressed to girl studenU.**® Nor would nearly a third 0? the students 
questioned say they wanted Emilies ‘as large as economically and bio- 
logically possible’. On the other hand, the Campaign for Nuclear Di^ 
annammt had by 1962 come and almost gone, living behind it a deposit 
of political pcssimbm and classless generational dbeontent. ‘Some of the 

** Op. dt.. p. 62, 
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basic ills of British society,* say Zwcig, ‘were ascribed to an archaic and 
unfair system ofcducation long overduefor reform,’ and ‘commercialism, 
especially commercialism in culture, entertainment and leisure activities 
. . . stands in the forefront of students' preoccupation %vith the ills of 
present-day society.’®^ At the same rime, the 1960 entrant who chose 
for his first job on going down a clerkship at Ojc&m rather than a trabce- 
ship at ICI was something of an odd man out. 

[Before passing on, it may be of interest to compare results from a 1968 
survey of Harvard alumni. In the classes of I930‘39, 26 per cent had fathers 
who also went to Harvard, In the 60s, the proportion is 18 per cent. Just 
under half the entire alumni body went to private high school but, says 
the survey, ‘there is no significant difference between the public and 
private school groups in what tliey say about tlicir attitudes at the time 
they were in college*. {A similar finding about Oxford undc^raduates 
would be highly improbable.) One man in 12 married a Raddiffc girl, 
though two~diirds of all wives themselves went to college. Nearly one b 
ten reports two or mote marriages. Of the 80 per cent who are in the 
labour force, over half (46 per cent) arc in one of the professions, with 
education (13 per cent) just toppbg law and medicbe/dendstry. The 
same proportion (13 per cent) ticked ‘college or university’ as an employer, 
so it may he doubted whemer riiere arc many Harvard men ‘tacKbg 
school’— especially as the median earned bcomc for all alumni is $16,189, 
and s$ per cent of members of the classes of 1950-59 are earning over 
$15,000.]** 

Fashions change, and the vocal mbority of contemporary Oxford 
undergraduates who could not be less concerned with their future pro- 
fessional security undoubtedly represent a much larger subterranean shift 
of attitude.** Twt this movement should find its epicentre b Balliol is 
not surprising— nor can it all be attributed to the mythical machbations 
of a Marxist Master. Balliol, which educated Wydif and saw Latimer and 
Ridley burnt in the Broad outside its gates, i" no stranger to ideological 
conflict. The last Master but one. A. D. (later Lord) Lindsay, stood as an 
Independent candidate b the famous Oxford by-election of 1938, in 
opposition to the appeasement policy of the Prime Minister NeviJe 
Chamberlab, which was supported m Oxford by the Conservative 
candidate, Mr. Qubtin Hogg, now Lord Chancellor. (Mr. Heath, as a 
Conservative undergraduate, supported Lbdsay.) 

It is also 70 years or so since complaint was fint made about the disrup- 

“ Ibii, p. 77. 

•* The Hinrard Aliunni Sumy, puUisheJ in Hervsri Ahtnai! ButUtin (October ai), 
November is. December a, December ay, 196S; Jtnmry tj. 1969). r-or companUTC 
purposes, note dut in the US ‘Class of '70’ nwans the graduation class of a man who 
actually enf ered college three or foot year* earlier. 

•* Also at Harvard, where ‘only members of the dasses that hare graduated in the 
19601 vote strongly that the college is too co n se rvative*, (ibid., October ax, 1968, p. 3 j). 
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live behaviour of Old Etonian Socialists in the college, and it was said then 
that ‘the Master forgives them baause diey are Socialists, and the Dean 
because they are old Etonians.* The present Master, when this was quoted 
to him, laughed heartily and agreed that some would say the same today. 
For from BalHoI in the spring of 1970 there marched (taking good care not 
to tread on the crocuses) an undergraduate expeditionary force to lay siege 
to the University Proctors in the Clarendon building, on the presumption 
that their files might contain material as embarrassing as had recently been 
discovered by students in the files of the University Rc^try at Warwinck. 
(The Proctors replied, in the best Oxford manner, that indeed they had 
files, ‘some of them going back to the seventeenth century.*) 

In Balliol the Left has for some time controlled the Junior Common 
Room. In 1970 the president, a birthright member of the Communist 
Patty in the sense that people arc birthright members of the Society of 
Friends, was constantly being outfianked from the Left, so Mr. Heath’s 
reported observation tlut the anatdiists had taken over Balliol had some 
superficial justification. JCR meetings to define a political line have been 
known to l^t all day, reconvening after dinner. Argument, as one would 
expect in Balliol, is subtle, wcU-tumed, and on the whole amiable. One 
characteristic radical stance is worth recording. In 1970 Congregation at 
Oxford voted to abandon its high-minded but almost solitary draance of 
a labour Mimster of Education’s 1968 decision to raise sharply the fees 
charged to overseas students at British universities. There was every 
incentive for the univcnity to abandon its opposition, since it was having 
to pay the increases itself, and the recent introduction of a postal vote into 
the constitutional procedure of Congregation (which enables hard- 
hearted scientists to defeat the sofi-headed artists without actually turning 
up) ensured that realism would win over liberal protest in the end. Quite 
right too, argued a Maoist in Balliol JCR: most of the ovcncas students 
in Oxford came fiom the United States anyway, he said, and those who 
came fiom *Third World* countries were very often refugees from 
people s t^imes which very properly would not tolerate them at home. 
It ail sounded very like the inter-War Oxford epoch described by the 
cartoonist and atclutectmal critic Osbert Lancaster: 

‘In the years following my departure Oxford underw’ent some pro- 
found and to me d^rcssing changes. Aesthetics were out and politia 
were in, and sensibility was replaced by social awareness ... In the more 
mfluenrial JCRs Party members proselytised wii a zeal that had 
forracrly been the monopoly of Campion Hall, and evctywhctc the poets 
hymned the dictatorship of a proletariat of whom they only knew 
by hearsay. “ 

Not that the older Balliol, or the older Oxford, is by any means dcad- 
^ lyuh en Eye to the Futitre (Loiuloa, 1968). p. 9*. 
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The Oxford societies to which BalUol contributed officers in Hilary Term 
1970 included the Monday Club“ the Christian Science Organisation, 
the P.G. Wodehouse Society (which daims to serve unlimiteciquanfities 
of free vintage claret at all meetings) and the Choolant Society, which 
meets tcrmly to cat choolant, ‘one of Oxford’s rare educational delights’. 
The Boat Club, which symbolises everything that the JCR Left hates, 
is not far from the Head of the River. And college historical continuit)' is 
well taken care of by one of the present generation of midergraduatc 
classicists, Richard JenkjTJS, who is descended from two famous Matters: 
in the nineteenth century, Richard Jenkjms, who was, according to Dean 
Church, ‘an unfailing judge of a clever man, as a jockey might be of a 
horse’; and in the eighteenth ccnniry, Thcophilus Leign, who was not 
only Master but Jane Austen’s great-uncle as well. 

But it is, not unnaturally, the activist left which is observed most closely 
—and sometimes sardonically — by the Senior Common Room, 'I have 
actually heard the phrase “running dog” used in this college,’ said one 
conservative young don. ‘When that young man goes down I expect he 
will be dragged kicking and screaming into a bank.’ (Students, of course 
are even more merciless observers of each other. ‘There arc revolutionaries 
here who dine at the Grid,’** said one, naming a well known Maoist.) A 
rather more charitable view was taken by the classicist Robert Ogilvic, 
then Senior Tutor, now Headmaster of Tonbridge School, who was him- 
self president of the college JCR in 1954. and in 1968/9 was a member of 
the Hart Committee on Relations with junior Members.*’ *A very large 
number of people in BalliolsufTerfrom ovcr-dcvcJopcd social consciences,’ 
he told me, ‘and at the same time feel helpless. The only thing they can do 
is take it out on whatever lia to hand. One can shrug it off, or try to 
canalbc it, but the dangerous thing is the Cohn-Bcndit doctrine that 
activity is its own justific 3 fion~thac it doesn’t matter what you do if it’s 
aaivc and violent. I remember a senior member saying at a recent student 
meeting, “I haven't the slightest idea what you are demonstrating about 
but I wish you every success” . . . 

'It’s the lack of a sense of humour that I like least. There's much less 
desire than there used to be to get rim out of univenity— though there arc 
exceptions, like the man who told his tutor: "I’m terribly sorry that I 
can’t come to my tutorial, but I’m writing an essay and if you care to 
come to the Delegates’ Room fwhcrca sit-in wm at tlte time taking place] 
on Tuesday morning at ten I'll read it to you." * 

** ‘Americans for Goldwatcr* would be a rough tnimtlantic equivalent for dus 
Conservative political otganisation. 

** An cxdusivt Oxford dub. 

Ifeiverufy of Oxford. 1969 . lljougb much of ibis admirable report b necessarily 
of loal interest only. Appenii A (pp. XS4-<^) ® succinct, acenrate. and wcll- 

vmtten cbaracterisation of student ndicilism its clsewierr. 
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Overdeveloped social consciences also sour the traditional, mostly easy, 
relationship between students and college servants. ‘There's a lot of 
resentment at having a man cleaning your rooms/ Ogilvie said. ‘But 
colleges are still geared to servants rather than self-service.’ 

Gripes about Ae ‘scout’ system — in Balliol, several scouts have served 
the college for thirty years or morc~may seem a far cry from the 
National Guard’s volleys at Kent, Ohio, and rhe Japanese ‘Red Army’s’ 
Wjacked Boemg. Certainly, British students are everywhere anxious for 
bigger game when they can find it, and revelled in their discovery of the 
University of Warwick’s dossiers on students and staff, and over-intimate 
connections with local business.** In Oxford, at the same period, this 
kind of preoccupation relieved the dons by diverting radical interest from 
the colleges, which are the genuinely sensitive and vulnerable points in the 
univenity, to the univenity itself, which is so elusive that even Senior 
Members cannot always find it when they want it. 

But the global significance of Oxford is that it is a place where inter- 
group relations arc still held, sometimes with difficulty, on a human scale. 
An embattled university administrator from New York, Berlin, or Tokyo 
might conclude that this nukes them less complex and demanding. He 
would be mistaken. On the contrary, they demand closer 'reading', in 
the Leaviske sense, with atceudon paid to ‘tone’ and ‘texture’. Oxford u 
a place where serious moral problems are raised— or dismissed— not only 
in terms of Viemam but also in terms of actions performed within the 
shecpfold. The tone, not just of ‘Oxford philosophy’, but of Oxford 
itself, was well caught m an Oxford Radical Students Society pamphlet 
that was objecting to both: 

‘The Language of Morals [by R. M. Hare, a Balliol philosopher 
is full of p^staking analysis of what constitutes a good car, a good 
c^, even good sewage-effluent; J. O. Urmson has graded apples 
for us; the late Professor J. L. Ausrin { in his presidential address to the 
Aristotelian Society, 1956] confessed to total moral bankruptcy: “I am 
very partial to ice cream, and a hambe is served divided into s^raents 
corresponding one to one with the persons at High Table : I am tempted 
to help myself to two segments and do so, thus succumbing to tempta- 
tion . . . But do I lose control of myself? . . . Not a bit of it. We often 
succumb to temptation wiffi calm and even with finesse.” What b needed 
mstad of the forced digestion of the after-dinner concoctions of the 
dedinmg g^frv is a study of those writers who have put forward worked 
^ ‘deals, and who have discussed cdiical questions of the sort 
actually arbe in the w'orld, as opposed to at the High Table of an 
Oxford college, and in the context in wnich they arbe. Sartre b essential 

^ Thompion («L), WarviA tJiOvenit/ LtJ. {tondon. ipTo); and Lord 
KadcliSei p»T> rtpom to the Unh'mity on cheume evmo (Univmity of Warwick, 
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reading for students in this respect, so arc many novelists and theologians 

— c.g. Brecht and Kierkegaard.*** 

One of the problems for radical students in Oxford is that the college 
servants themselves— who in a properly politicised world should be the 
first to object to this kind of thing— are in fact the most passionate pre- 
servationists of the bombe culture. In Balliol over the past decade, gowns 
have gone out and women have come in, or so nearly so that a mrmal 
governing body vote for coeducation would entail few changes in the 
rules, though several in the plumbing. Both changes have been demanded 
by undergraduates and resisted by scouts, though some of the latter arc 
also probably relieved to be no longer under the obligation (often dis- 
regarded in practice) to inform the Dean about a man whose female 
dinner guest stayed till morning tea. I suggested to one young Fellow that 
a civilised solution to this problem might be the imposition of a fairly 
stiff charge for keeping a guest, male or female, overnight in college. Fine, 
he replied, except that this would render the college liable to prosecution 
as a disorderly house. Balliol settles instead for a rule that women may not 
remain in college overnight— with no definition of what constitutes a 
night. If there is a ‘do not disturb’ notice on the door, the scout is only 
supposed to invade a room if he has reason to suppose that the man may 
he committing suicide. If he finds himself mistaken, he should withdraw. 
Almost everyone— scouts, tutors, undergraduates— likes to tell inquirers 
that what happens now between the sexes is what happened always, except 
that it is now over-exposed and over-discussed. Statisrieally that may be 
true, but ‘over-exposed’ gives the game away : on the scale of an Oxford 
college the difference between private ‘vice’ and public assumption that 
vice is virtue becomes a difference indeed. An affectation of exuberant 
sexuality fits in naturally with the rest of the ‘noble savage’ style that 
keeps undergraduates* clothes assertively casual and the TCR itself, 
in spite of luxurious furniture, ill-admintstcrcd and physically squalid. 

No one really Jaiows how men and women choose to beliavc in private. 
The only possibly demonstrable change is that Balliol bedrooms arc 
warmer than they used to be. The lobby for dte formal introduaion of 
coeducation into the collie— a lobby which means most of theJCR and 
probably well under half the SCR— has for different reasons hesitated to 
force the issue. The JCR, in imitation of students at other univenitics, 
prefers to attack what it believes to be the central power in Oxford, and 
use that as a surrogate for the central power in the country, the world, 
the univene. It has not seriously demanded representation on the Govern- 
ing Body, which would have to be approved by the Privy' Coundl. The 
SCR has been equally reluctant to ucklc die issue, for diough it is 
arguable that coeducation would aaually reduce sexual tension and 
** Trevor Patenun, The Poverty of Philisopky, PeUtia ertj Eeonomia (Part I) (Oxford. 
1968, duplicaced). 
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competitiveness in the college, it could not be introdured without a fight, 
and the fight would swallow predous research time, and perhaps damage 
the spider-web of personal relationslups on the Governing Body— w’hich 
the Fellows, all sixt^’-sevcn of them, for even a college of this size 
has not yet taken refuge in ‘cabinet government’, and for many a junior 
Fellow, the taste of corporate democracy he gets at Oxford is itself 
sufficient discouragement to taking a job with a lower teaching load at a 
more hierarchical university. Most people in Oxford seem to expect the 
distaff dam to break sooner or later (m ^mbridge. King’s, ChurcJiiU, and 
Clare Colleges have already decided to admit svomcn) hut not many 
want their omi college to be first. Some of the strongest opponents are 
the heads of the tmder-endowed women’s colleges, which w'ould lose 
some of thdr most promising students to Balliol and New College, and 
to which few men W'ould be anxious to he admitted. (Hie Presidmts of 
Black colleges in the American South will know how Ac)' feel.) The 7:1 
ratio of men to women in Oxford will alter slowly, if at all. 

However, Balliol has already altered it. in a small way and a different 
context. It became the first Oxford college to house one graduate for 
ever)’ two undergraduates (die proportion recommended by the Fra^ 
Commission), At Holywell Manor, opposite the English Rculty building 
and Ubtary (also new: the very introdutiion of English Language and 
Literature as a subject into Oxford still lies within living memo^). 
graduate members of both Balliol and St. Anne’s live in cosy, 
domesridty on alternate floors, with— so far— at least one marriage to 
relieve all those dissertations. The Balliol graduates have already used 
their vorfog power to cool down the cwUcee JCR, which found itself, 
somewhat to its dismay, saddled with a gradate for president in 1970/1- 
Balliol’s move into the graduate market was origmally proposed by 
Ogilvie, in a memorandum written twelve years ago. Coeducation was 
then casually proposed by someone else at a college meeting, and carried 
agawt the vigorous opposition of the previous Master, Sir David Kcir. 
Ogilvie then found hunself negotiating academic with his own 

mother, who w’as at the cmc Prindp^ of St. Anne’s. Balliol built the 
neccssar)' extension, to standards which die University Grants Committee 
would have regarded as unduly sumptuous if it had had any control over 
the matter, out of its birthday appeal fund. 

The ’cooling’ effect of the BalUoI graduate student vote is significant. 
The lot of an English graduate student is somewhat less miserable than it 
used to be, but higher degrees still require high motivation, and the dis- 
contented, dtaft-es'ading graduate student familiar from American 
mmpuses is strange to Oxford (except that, of coune, a few Americans of 
^ type find their way to Britain to lead student revolts). In Oxford, as 
in C^cago, there is now some pressure to make the univenity whose 
was the liberal education of undergraduates a preserve of graduates. 
Tms, too, would be resuted fiercely by people more concerned with 
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educational values than budgetary tidiness—and that still goes for most 
people in Oxford. But the external pressures to become a graduate 
institution are more serious. Any politician or adminbtrator can sec that 
Oxford and Cambridge are very expensive places in which to conduct 
undet^duate teaching, and that their 'plant’—thc Bodleian, die Ash- 
molcan, the Taylorian, and all the other libraries and institutes in the dty 
— exist primarily for serious scholarly work. 

Rationalisation, professionalisation: these must, in some degree be the 
enemies of Oxford. Balliol itself probably feels that it has temporarily 
done its duty by the Zeitgeist. There have been too many chances for 
Comfort, already. The Fellows, who in 1961 numbered thirt)*-nvc, in 
1970 number sixty^cven. They are, of course, much less predictable in 
their views than the undergraduates, for it takes a deep trawl and a 
catholic skipper to assemble a good catch of dons for an 0.xford common 
room: Protessors of Sanskrit and of Numcrial Analysis: degrees from 
Valparaiso, Tasmania, Hamburg . . . (The bst helonm to thcJuniorDcan,** 
a young twentieth century historian whose splendidly Junkcrish name— 
Hartmut Johann Otto Pogge von Strandmann— is rationalised by die 
Balliol porters as ‘Mr. Poggy’. The college dudes of a junior dean arc 
perhaps best captured in thu reminiscence of a former holder of the office t 
1 remember late one night telling, with some irritation, a man who was 
engaged in some noisy horseplay that he was nothing like as drunk as he 
was pretending to be. This made him really cross. The Dean tlicn arrived 
and in his greater ^v^sdom assured him that he u-as extremely intoxicated, 
upon whtA the man contentedly went to bed m’th great good nature.*) 

The teaching load which some of these men arty during term (Ox- 
bridge terms admittedly only last eight weeb each) would be regarded 
as inordinate by any comparable s^olar in a comparable Amcrian 
college. 'If I am teaemng no more than nvclvc hours a week,' said one 
philosopher, *I enjoy it. But if. as often happens, I am teaching sixteen to 
twenty houn the enjoyment goes oat of the other twelve. It is not just the 
hours, hut the spread of subjects. In the US you can prepare botli lecture 
and tutorial by reading the same books and notes. But in Oxford you give 
lectures for the univenity and tutorials for your college. Each colicge 
tries to be a univeni^ in miniature, Thh term I am lecturing on Aristotle's 
Eihics and giving tutorials in medieval philosophy, eputemology, modem 
philosophy, Wittgenstein, and Descartes. This is connected with the 
diffiedty of hanging the syllabus, because of the Oxford principle that 
you cannot be examined by the people who taught you. That is good. 

It's no use feeding back tutorials to the man who gave them to you. But 
it means that one can’t put something in the syllabus unless there is some- 
one in cadi college capable of teaching it. Colleges get unhappy if too 
high a proportion of their men have to be sent out to other oallegcs for 

•• At ihe time of ray vuii: fce Ku »in« migrated to Su«ct. 
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tutorials. Then of course, committee work takes more and more time 
because of the general desire to have everything in writing.’ 

The Governing Body has delegated what it can. Warburg’s, the London 
merchant bank, handles Balliol’s investments, but the time which that 
saved the Estates Bursar is gradually being filled up by the demands of 
‘parrkipation’— which sounds fine until you have to find room in the 
mary for the committee. The investments themselves look healthier after 
the Binhday Appeal, to which seventy per cent of alumni contributed.*^ 
This enabled the trustees to go to outside benefactors and say, 'Look how 
much they’ve done for themselves.’ Even this did not gain the ear of the 
big foundations, which might be accused of favouritism if they gave 
money to a single college. If funds of this kind are to be found for Orford 
in future, the University itself will have to do the begging. The increase 
in the number of Fellows is also partly due to the appeal proceeds. Each 
new job could have been justified several times over, but the cumulative 
effect has clearly rabed the size oftbeBalliol SCR close to the point of no 
return where human communication has to he institutionalbed and 
government by sub-coirunittcc beems. Then, too, it may no longer be 
possible for dons to point out amiably to students that coUege files could 
be exposed for public gaze with no more elaborate equipment than a 
brick and a tin-opener. 

Student numbers themselves have not risen nearly as fast as staff 
numbers. (In 1949 there were jjo; in 1965 415.) By the set policy of both 
the University and the colleges, numbers have been kept low enough for 
everyone to spend at least ^ first year in residence, and a subsunrial 
chunk of the Appeal money was spent on slotting new sets of rooms and 
an SCR block into the Back Quad without ruining the effect unduly. 
Balliol is not a beautiful college, though time has reconciled people to 
Butterfield’s marzipan chapel (r857) which was its last major bunding 
c^^riment. More rcmarluble, however, than the limitation on size, 
which in Oxford b common prudence, is the self-limitation of the intake. 
The founding of new universities in Britain over the past decade was 
intcndedtot^esomcofihenumcricalpressurcoffOxford and Cambridge, 
and at the same time to provide elbow-room for academic innovarion. 
Few people seriously expected them to relieve the pressure in a qualitative 
sense. But the ‘Platcglass’ formula has proved so much more successful 
than the Redbrick’ formula of the previous century that in Britain, for 
the first time since the Middle Ages, young men and women financially 
M (1 intellectually capable of ronvcntionally brilliant Oxbridge careers 
have sometimes chosen to go elsewhere. Financially, it makes no differ- 
ence, for the local education authority grant which almost all British 
umversity students receive in whole or in part is increased to cover the 
higher incidental expenses of Oxford. (In 1970, a student on full grant at 

” Sutatory enderwment mcome in 196S/9 was jCiio,839. 
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Oxford was receiving 3^420 p.a, to cover ev^thing except maintenance 
during vacations, which remains die responsibility of the student himself 
and of his parents.) In these circumstances, that Balliol should on occasion 
have been short of candidates to read Modem History— of all subjects in 
all colleges m all universities— would astorush an academic in any other 
country that I visited, yet it has happened. No less surprising, per^ps, is 
that neither Oxford as a whole not, till recently, BalHoI itself have had 
anything tliat could fairly be described as a policy on admissions; nor 
have radical students yet bothered to press for one. The reason goes to the 
heart of the problem posed by almost any educational issue in Britain: 
tliat is, social class, as expressed not just in the responses of living people, 
but in the structures devised by generations long dead for the education 
of a governing elite on the one hand, and a labouring mass on the other.** 

The general problem posed to untvenirics by the egalitarian instincts 
of our civilisation— or perhaps better, the problem posed to egalitarians 
by the existence of universities — must await another chapter. In Balliol, 
rather ironically, the Admissions Tutor who inherits both die general 
problem and the particular English history is an American, Bill Wein- 
stein, who came to Balliol via Brooklyn and Columbia. In brief outline, 
this is a summary of the structure within which he has to operate. 

Since the Robbins Report (tpdj). British national policy on access to 
higher education has been lairly clear. Every man or woman w'ho has 
passed the ‘A level’ examination (taken at secondary school at the age of 
sewnteen plus) in cwo subjects has a chance of entry ifhe can convince a 
particular university that he is capable of profiting by higher education. In 
tact, the pressure on places has pushed academic standards higher than that 
for the majority of entrants. But Oxbridge colleges, even if they arc as 
dedicated to intellectual values as Balliol, have no desire to become meriten 
cradcs in miniature. No longer can a monumentally stupid boy get a place 
at Oxford solely by virtue of being a competent oarsman or the son of a 
noble alunmus. But grades alone never dedde the matter, especially now 
that die educational sodologists Iiavc confirmed what Oxford dons have 
always believed on hunch: that as predictors of academic performance at 
final examination (let alone of mental agility or profundity in later life) 

‘A level’ successes leave much to be desired. So the dons do as they always 
Iiavc done. They try to select a human salad whose ingredients will react 
upon cadi other in an intcrcstmc manner, and if possible taste better than 
the previous year’s. They sniff, they nibble; they add a pinch of musician 
to a sUcc of second-row forts’ard, and hope due the outcome will be a 
community. It usually is, and Balliol stiU usually gets more first-dass 
degrees than any other men’s college. But the dons luve now themselves 

** For a condio and perfrptivr— tbousb not neoiral— account of what happened and 
why in English education since the Indimnal Revolution, see Raymond WUUams, Tfce 
Leng Rnvhitityn (London, I&61). pp. S55"t^* 
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aien victim to *= terror and inverted mobbery which *= whole proc«s 
Orfotd entrants, either at ordinary or P,'", ’ 5 i^ 

Lunmar, secondary modem, „flh™ 

Stitv of Endish chUdten attend." The first two categones ot scUMi 

now have other universities in Britain ■<>«>■>''' s^’o^hose 

promising pupils. The last «=g“nt “dudes ^undtei of stio*^ 
ieachers die^tnselves do not have tmiyenity degtea, let JoM O b 
ones and whose pup'ds’ parents will ui most cases have left sc _ 

^ge orfifteen. sL? recLt research in England, and *= 
oirer countries with mass higher education s)ut^, shows ^ 

intelligence is no respecter of social class, though measmed intellg 
can oien be depressed by environmental factors, Mr. Wcuistem h 
every incentive to follow the practice of Admissions Deans mic^. 
and go loohing for promising studenB in schoolsthat srae, m sotne 
actively discouraging boys torn applj-ing to Oxford, ^ere w . j 
to mate the seatch an explicit hunt for syortmg class boys . ra Engta , 
concentration on certain types of school in certain areas ^ j j. 
effect. Nor is there any question of lowering acadenue a^sion 
for ‘disadvanuged’ students: as Mr. Weinst^ put i^ jf 

a “brand snauSed &om the burning would be helped m bs 
standards at the university itself remained the same. Even 
themselves mi^t object.’ However, in one respea BaUiol ^ g 
fiirthcr than any other Oxford coUcgc. At the prompting ot 
Kineman Brewster of Yale, who visited Balliol in 1967. ^ 

tS in ie US would be Imown as an ‘Upward Bound programme 
summer school for thirt>' fifteen-year-old ^ys whose potcntul to 
university career was, on their headmasters judgm®i^» 
prospects of adiicsting it. No commitment was implied on either s’®*’ 
dons (includmg the Master) had to give up three weeb 
holiday time for the projea, and ten headmasten, Weinstein hopes, 
covered that Balliol meant business. »• j of 

The radical left in Balliol would see no more virme in this kma 
tlung than in other conscience-stricken overtures by the bourgeoisie 
the working class, &om the university settlement movement onwar 

•* As long ago as 1955, ttirteen per emt of Oaford aurant* had fathos in 
occopadons, as compared with per cent at Cambridge and thirty-one per cent a 
other VngTiA ttnirernda (Robbins Repor t, Appendtr Two (B). Annex Q. 
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They would argue, no doubt correctly, that the socialising force of Balliol 
is so powerful that wherever its undeigraduates were drawn from, they 
would end up as ‘oppressors’ just the same. The hold of ojdbrd and 
Cambridge over the leadership of both political parties in Britain is well 
hnowm: fos familiar, perhaps, is the recent finding that of the 359 judges 
named in the Law List for 1968, apj attended fee-paying schools, and 273 
went to either Oxford or Cambridge.** The average age of British judges 
(who are appointed by the Crown from the ranks of senior lawyers) varies 
from sixty-one to sixty-nine according to cat^or)% so their 0.\ford is the 
Oxford of Decline and Fall and BtiJesnead Remiled rather than of modem 
Balliol, where half the dons were themselves students in the post-1943 
period, and where undergraduates complain to the college library that 
there is nothing there on linear programming ‘although it is now in the 
Maths, syllabus^, and nothing by Camus, ‘in particular Lc Mythe de Sisyphe 
which is more valuable than fifty per cent of the moral philosophy we 
have at the moment*. But in Oxford, if one keeps one’s cars open in the 
bookshops and restaurants, it is equally easy to conclude that the men who 
will be appointed to the Bench in a.d. 2000 arc still being socialised in the 
old way: 

'It’s going to be a real swinging part)’. The whole Blue boat’s coming 
and the whole Wadham Boat Club. Roger’s supplying the amplifier 
and I hope I've invited all the cbembts . . . ’ 

'I have nice parents so I’m still in Oxford . . . 

‘The thing I like about Barton is that he can drink such a huge 
amount without anyone noticing it.* 

‘Please compliment the chef on that wonderfully hot curry. I have 
sweated away all my impurities.’ 

In 1355, in the uvem called Swyndlcstocfc. conversation must have run 
on very similar lines. Six centuries hence, who can tell? 

** Nirw Sfiiety, May 14, 1970. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The making of a university 


STYLE FRAU^AIS: VINCENNES 




•M. V!cu,r Gcb^n (UDR): You arc .gainst 
like it or not, selection is a law of nature. Man has to be aoap 
his task in the community. 


his task in the community s ml,,, i, where we reach the nub 

•M.,EJ»r Minuter ^ , 


ofnature.TheUw^of^^iun£e^o»Uof^^^^^^^^ - 

higher education, October 34* IP ' 


In the last chapter, I tried to show how the ida of > 
fledged; how ta England, ttoks to an ^ act down 

political continuities, it was able » keep most “f ■“ ,nJ 

L cenmries, whereas in luly, the ^°”“” 4 '‘Cmodels 

foreign conquest affected iu evolunon so Ae^vroidcs of 

of stident self-government ate more el^ly vuible m (cm 

Scotland and Scandinavia than in the ongmal u a 

by which the studenB of Aberdeen elect Aeir Rectory as 
medieval survival as any in Oxford or Cambn^e. The j 

was also the (list in the Brimh bles, tK.ss.bly m Europe, 
hall of residence. In the mid-tsventieth cen^, that seemed lie a 
tion, but at the back of the Scottish mind, t^ assumpuon n mao 
university students arc adulu not children. The Oxford tradino . 
influenced by Bologna, assumed the opposite. _„„ot cut 

Even the newest university, its concrete fresWy TOured, - , 

itselfwholly free i^mtluso^Viic relationship with the past. Its 

if they arc trying to make a dean break with an educational s)^ 

deplore, wfll themselves have been shaped by that system willy- >• 

If L .t-^ are driven abroad. « ui 


ore. will tncmscivcs nave oecnsnapco oy uiaiviyavt-a.. . 

if m Aeir search for imittblc models they are driven abroa . 
Americans and the Japanese were in the nineteenth cwtuiy, 7 ^^^ 
merely obliged to borrow, and rc-interpret in the light ot r tt,cir 
culmtc, fragments of another people’s past. Nevertheless, the sty e 
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innovation will also incorporate the assumptions of their o-wm time and 
place. For twcntieth-ccntur)' men, Ac creation of a new university, or the 
grand reform of a higher eduaiion system, has somcAing of Ac signifi- 
cance which Ac Middle Aces attaAcd to the building of a caAcdrah It is 
a temple— built not with hands but wiA pre-fabricated breeze blocb— 
to Ac only god they recognise. There is still room, as Ac edifice rises, for 
national character to put its stamp on Ac whole— through Ac gut 
reactions of human architects, through political neccesit)', bizarre coinci- 
dence, and plain skullduggery. Nowhere arc all these elements better 
exemplified than in Ac Univenity (originally ‘Experimental Centre’) of 
Vincennes, on the eastern edge of Paris. By comparison, Ac manner in 
which Ac new generation of British univcnitics was launched necessarily 
sounds tame. Peace-loving academics in scarA ofa global model for new 
universities arc attracted more often by Britam than by France, Michio 
Nagai, for example, has recently publbhed a book inJapan recommending 
to his countrymen (amongst otnex things) the oi^anhational and archi- 
tectural principles of Ac new British universities.* For this reason alone, 
Acre is point in exploring die background and evolution of Ac University 
ofLancaster against chat of die University ofVincennes. But AedffFcrenee 
is also most expressive of the diffctence bcwcen two s^atatc national 
attitudes to education and social o^anisation. Kir h but let 

us at least notice nosv it works. 

The public history of Vincennes (now called 'Paris Vlll’) begins wi A 
Its Awements Je AW, 19W. which m France are sull referred to simply 
as /« {vtnenmU. What Ac Paris snidcnis* anarcho-spdicalist rwolution 
did to Ac Government of France at Ac time, and ultimately to General 
dc Gaulle’s prestige, is knosMi to everyone. Ltss well known outside 
France is what since happened to die structure of French higher 
education, whose worm-eaten joists and CTossly overloaded fioon allowed 
political and generational discontent to rocus upon a real, Iiard grievance. 
After May, and die General Strike that the Sorbonne revolutionaries 
were able to touch off, the conservauve backlash at the elections of June 
Ip68 allowed Ac counny as a whole to slip more than half-way back into 
contentment with Ac status quo. which looked far less expemive to Ac 
taxpayer than the emotional purmes of eiAer Ac extreme Right or the 
extreme Left. When dc Gaulle finally v.'cm. Ac dccton Aosc in his place 
M. Pompidou, a conservative banker brought up in the Massif Central, 
who had as Prime Minister kept his head better than anyone else during 
May. Then Ae>' relaxed. 

But long before that, in the summer of 196S, something had to be done 
about the French universities. The)* were, as M. Raymond Aron has not 
neglected to point out, better tlun the lulian ones, and though Ail 
dcRncc is significantly modes:, the rhscredit heaped upon fVmdi Aca- 
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dcmU during the revolution fa gcnenlly the cate in rwolunora- 

n^invariahfy deaerved. At teveral points tvithin the loo« 
acuities that was called the University of Parts outsunding «<>* TO 
being done. The Nobel Priae list fa adequate testunony to the 
of young French biologists since 1945. cspecully in cxpennOTtal 
bw. ani the names atSsdated ssath the Ecole Pratique des Haut« Emd«, 
si4 as CUude Ldvi-Strauss and M. Aron himself nerf no gl°« “V 
■where in the world. Outside the university system itself the 
the Pelylrrhnipie, Srienres Pa, the t 

have turned out men who, on top of the narrow brdliance tha 
associates with tlus type of education, have proved aiUnahle ^ S , 
preside over the technical and planning revolutions which h^ 
the Freni economy in the past decade. The College Ae 

Ycar-old institution where the most eminent men in their fields 
results of their research, itself has a Hnd of mobility* bi^t into its stw 
There arc professors (not exclusively sdmtific) 

researchers and tcchnidans, but chairs arc ass'arded to i^viduais, 
asdplincs. When a man dies or leaves. Ae place may oficred to some- 
one who is doing exciting work in a quite different subject. 

The trouble is that when tlus happens, the survivmg a 

late professor’s team have nowhere else to go. 

ssmptom of a fundamental weakness in the structure of the lughff S 

in France. HistoriaUy, the weakness goes back even h«>’ond iTop- , 
the Revolution the universities were under the influence ot tee , 
andindovators who needed elbow room and academic frwom tor s 
experiments had to found their ots-n institutions. The intellectuals w 
set out to break the poss'er of Church and aristocracy over 
and education in the universities considered it necessary to oanster ^ 
power intact to the ness* secular State, as a guarantee against 5°^ 
revolutionary tendencies which survived— and survive to this > 
amftTig people who had never gcnmnely accepted the Revolution, 
effect was to replace ccclesiasdcaJ by secular inflcxibilit)’. New mstit^o 
to meet new needs still had to be founded outside the ,j 

because any reform within it automatically entailed a MUtical a 
the ttntre, whose outcome often depended on stricuy non^ca 
factors. Once founded, for some particular purpose, these institutions 
thdr turn became unrefonnablc. In the universities thcn^lvcs, 
administrator on the spot had any real power. Budgets and staff 
mens were controlled fimm Paris, by the Minister of Education m 
Rue de la Grcnelle. Students and teadie r s were equally 
improve tbgir own conditions by the Anglo-Saxon process of n^ooa 
and piecemeal reform. Hcna thcNanterrc ps^'chodrama in 

In material terms, the psj'chodrama could be simply explain • 
many students, too qmckly. In licance, as in Italy, access to ^vcrsity 
and is &es to anyone who can pass his hsachurfat. Soacty s ceman 
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trained, quality-guaranteed manpower, parents’ ambitions for their 
children, and the officially stimulated demographic boom did the rest. 
Enrolments increased from 123,000 in 1946 to 232,610 in 1961-2 and 

514.000 in 1966-7.* State expenditure on education incrcas^ six-fold 
between 1950 and 1965, and education’s share of the French gross national 
product grew from twelve per cent to seventeen per cent between i960 
and 1969.* M. Pompidou was able to claim in his 1969 campaign for the 
Presidency that his party had built more universities than it had found 
when it took office eleven yean previously, and reforms introduced in 
1966 by the then Minister of Education, M. Christian Fouchet, created 

12.000 places in new technological univenities to satisfy the demands of 
French industrialists, and sought 10 provide an intermediate alternative 
qualification for the students — between a third and a half of the entire 
university entry— who failed to graduate. But the construction of raw 
education factories up and down France— especially in Paris itself, where 

130.000 students were allowed to congregate— did not constitute a reform. 
The introduction of selective entry to the university system was poUrically 
impossible, and all power was still concentrated in the hands 01 the Pans 
bureaucracy. Selection took place eventually, of course, but 3$ M. Alain 
Peyrefitte put it in 1967, when he was Minister of Education: ‘It is as if 
we organised a shipwreck in order to pick out the best swimmers.’* On the 
bureaucrats, here is the personal testimony of M. Aron, who resigned his 
Sorbonne sodology professorship in January 1968 ‘because the organisa- 
tion of the univenify depressed me’: 

‘fn the university as it was, the teachers had no power to arrange 
study cunicula, to select their students, or to maintain a reasonable 
balance betsveen the number of students and the available resources 
{Gidlities, funds, teaching staff). The Sorbonne, with all its assemblies 
and sections, did not for practical purposes administer anytliing. Where 
there is no administration how can there be co-administration? At the 
Sociological Centre of the Sorbonne I had (from 1966-7) an annual 
credit of some F.io.ooo. What use would a commission paritaire have 
been for scattering this chicken-feed?’® 


* Le Monde (April 16, 1969) publisbed the ioBowing table; 

Italy 

(Students inscribed) 

France 

Germany 

1961/2 

232,610 

224,167 

287,000 

I 96 sj 6 

4I3.7J6 

370.674 

404.938 

1966/7 

5*4.000 

272,038 

425466 

(increase) 

121% 

21-3% 

48% 

The Freadi figures exclude the aumbea (67,000 in 

1966/7) of students 

in the granJes 


Mes. 

MonJe, November 14, 1969. 

* Quoted in Patrick Scale and Maureen AtCoimUe. Frettcft Rewlurhn, (toadon, 

1968), p. 23 (Penguin edition). 

August 1968, p. 23. 
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Even if M. Peyrcfittc had behaved with more discretion than he did 
during the May events, he would have had to go. In a system as over- 
centralised as the French, if something goes badly wrong with the univer- 
sities, the Minister of Education carries the can. Dc Gaulle appointed in 
his place Edgar Faure. 

l 4 ure is an old friend of Mcndb-Francc, and he held numerous 
political offices under the Fourth Republic, from Prime Minister dovm. 
His membership of the Radical Party did not prevent him from accepting 
office under de Gaulle, whom he warmly admired. He comes from a 
family of small landowners in the Aude, on the edge of the Pyrenees. 
‘Most Frenchmen,’ he says in an autobiographical essay at the banning 
of his latest book, ‘come of peasant stodc, and their pride in it is unaffected 
by the number of othen who can make the tame cUim.*‘But his father 
and one of his grandfathers were doctors, and another grandfather a 
teacher. The family had been well and truly professionalised by the rime 
Faurc himself emerged from the Sorbonne as agregf in the Faculic de 
Droit, and started specialbing as an advocate in two subjects w'hich appeal- 
ed at once to his intemarionriist enthusiasim and his flair for publicity: the 
oil industry' and the cinema. He appeared for Edwige Feuillire and against 
Danielle Darrieux, and after Prerident Cardenas’ natlonallsaflon of 
Mexican oil deposits, defended against an oil company boycott the right 
of nations to do what they pleased with their own mineral resources. He 
spent the latter part of the war with the Liberation Committee fn Algiers, 
represented Fr^ce at the Nuremberg Tribunal, and embarked on his 
political Career. 

Intellectually, Fauxe was undoubtedly the most impressive Minuter of 
Education that any European country had had for generations. He has a 
lawyer’s quick absorpdon of detail allied with the conceptual grasp of a 
philosopher, the sensibility of a writer, and the experience of a much- 
travellra man of afiairs. Tliesc may seem large claims, and there is no 
shortage of Frenchmen who will leU you that Faurc is above all a dema- 
gogue in love with novelty. But the details support the claims. Eiurc’s 
diplomal dissertation was written on Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. He sa)^, 
T re-read die book diuing die May events and I was surprised to discover 
how tame it seemed today. Yet it b there that one finds Bazarov’s striking 
remark: “first, let us destroy: we shall sec afterwards how to build.’’ 
Thb early interest in Russian and G e rm an revolutionary ideas made him 
a shrewd observer of Mao’s China vdicn he went there in 1956,* and 
L ’ cme dll combat b an attempt to engage French left-wing sociologists in an 
argument about the luture of consumer society, and contmcniarMaixbcs 
generally in debate about the proper form for a new contrat social. 

• Vame du eemhai (Parii, 1^70), p, j*. 

’ Ibid, p. 21. 

• See The Serpent and the Tertahe (tranJated by LovcQ F. Edwards, London. xjjS) • 

where at coe poinl be iesaibea China at *a rat evening riau*. 
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In June 1968, as Minister, his problems were at once more formidable 
and more mundane. He set htmseir the task of reforming the French 
educational system, at both school and university level, as thoroughly as 
the conservatism of the interested panics woidd allow. At the same time, 
he had to make preparations ofa kind for an event that would have been 
inescapable with or svithout the May events: the efiuxe des bachots, the 
appearance in Paris, at the rentrie in October, of 30,000 more new 
students than had turned up at the I^culty gates the previous year. If the 
conditions they found were no better, or rather worse, than those that 
had been so colourfiilly described by their immediate elders during May 
there would, all Frenchmen hoped or feared, be more trouble. 

This meant new campuses, as M. Rurc told the National Assembly. 
Where? Understandably, in view of the act of piracy his Ministry was at 
that moment committing, he did not trouble tne Assembly with ‘purely 
geographical details'. Instead, citing the Nanterre mistake and the Britisn 
example, he insisted that the new universities should each have a penon- 
ality of their own, and be built on a human scale, 'tliatis, to receive ten to 
twelve thousand students'. (The history of the assumption that this figure 
is the maximum consistent with humanity would bear investigation. 
Certainly, the assumption is common in England, and the expansion of 
Oxford and Cambridge is restricted accordingly. Chiago with 10,000 
regards itself as more human than Berkeley with 30,000 or Waseda with 
40,000. But Oxford and Cambridge were regarded by their inmates as 
ideal universities when they were hardly more than half the sire tlicy arc 
now. More probably, ten to twelve thousand is an administrator’s figure, 
denoting a size at which economic use can be made of specialised teaching 
and expensive scientific equipment, but which does not call for a large 
corps of professional administraton.) 

Tlic environs of Paris arc no richer in empty spaces for new universities 
than London or Rome would be. The process of acquiring academic sites 
at Villcraneusc and Verriires had already taken seven and four years 
respretivcly. The solution adopted by Faure and Michel Alliot, hb Chef 
de Cabinet, was— from men who were assuring everyone tliat the 
Napoleonic conception of a ccntraibcd and autlioritarian universit)’ was 
finished— unreformed Napolconism, They discovered an old artillen' 
range in the Bob de Vincennes, a fiivourite Parisiati recreation ground, 
commanded by a famous royal chateau. The land vmquestionably 
belonged to the City of Parb, (>ut it was by tlien late July, and all the 
councillors were sunning themselves at La Baulc or Sables d'OIonne. On 
August 8, the Minuter ordered GEEP. a firm spectalbing in industrial 
building, to go to work. The mastcr-pbn was finbhed by the 73th, and 
on the 2ist, work began. On November 18, the contractors were able to 
hand over to the Minbtry a group of nine buildings for 7,000 studmts, 
including seminar rooms, restaurants. Urge halb. offices, library and— a 
Usi minute addition— aJchc. The pace suggested that whatever else might 
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be wrong with French higher education, there were some pretty compe- 
tent civil engineers about. By the delivery date the Paris councillor were 
back from their holidays, and as angry collectively as any one of them 
would have been individually if he had discovered that his neighbour had 
annexed a piece of hb garden for a new summerhouse. M. Faure otvncd 
up. ‘I know very well that we’re in the wrong,' he said. ‘Let’s make the 
best of it.' He eventually consented to renounce hb claim to another plot 
of the Bob, which was earmarked for a lyc£e, and honour was more or 
less satisGed. 

But the physical planners of Vincennes were not the only ones to 
practise what Alliot called ‘a politique dc fait accompli’. Someone had to 
decide what kind of university tvas to be put into G^P’s shell; wlut was 
to be taught, and who was to teach it. This time, it was the Minister ot 
Education himself who was bypassed, and there can be few stranger 
stories in the long and chequered hbtory of the Univenity of Pans. 
Academic responsibility for the experimental centre at Vincennes was 
vested in the Dean of the Sorbonne, Raymond Las Vergnas. (The original 
intention was that Vincennes would simply be an annexe of the Sorbonne, 
with about 1,500 students, all in the Arts faculty.) Las Vergnas, however, 
was a heavily beset man that summer, and indeed for years he had earned 
more than his share of the strains of overcrowding. He had presided over 
the Institut d’ Anglais at a period when it had seven teachers to 2,000 
students. (In English univenities, the student-staff ratio b normally 
8:1.) He looked round for someone to whom to delegate the detailed 
planning of Vincennes. 

Two people with a thorough dblike of the cxbring academic system »n 
France, and wcll-dcvbcd ideas for its reform, w'cre particularly close^to 
Las Vergnas. One was Pierre Dommergucs, a stocky, vigorous tnai^e 
assistant in his Englbh department at the Sorbonne, an American Studies 
spcdalbt, and author of a book on Saul Bellow. The other was H^l^c 
Cixous, an avant-garde novclbt, literary theorist, and Medici Prize 
winner, who was iKtuiing at Nantcrrc. As a combination, they were 
formidable. Helene Cixous, in particular, b a woman such as no culture 
except the French seems to produce. Of Algerian Jewbh parentage, she b 
formidably intelligent, but far from sexless, and ruthless in getting her 
own way. She was closet to the student left than cither of the othen were, 
and by January 1968 she knew what was going to happen. After Ma^, she 
knew through Las Vergnas that the Minbtry of Education, at its wits end 
to know how it could open the university year in the autumn without 
another revolution, was in a mood to hand out more money and more 
freedom than usual. ‘I thought,’ she told me, ‘that we university people* 
students and teachers, should try with all our strength and cunning to 
play the game. Thestudents thought they were going to be “recuperated • 
That comd be used two ways. The Ministry and the university staff were 
both ignorant and terriGcd. “Let’s use it.’’ They were ready for anything- 
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I thought we had a chance of making a revolutionary university by 
abolishing the examination system and— because I was disgusted with the 
way studies were developed— with entirely new teaching staff. They 
commissioned me to work it all out. There was to be a small nucleus, an 
"egg* of thirty-six penons, dra^sm from each department, who would 
appoint all the other staff. I hired those thirt^'-six. I knew many of them, 
especially psychoanalysts and pliilosophcrs- people like Lacan andDerrida. 
Many oi them were teaching outside the universities. They were excluded 
because they were leftists, though the political criteria were never made 
explicit. They were delighted to be offered an audience. Michel Foucault,® 
forinstance, Istoppedonhis way toAmcrica. Wemadenewdeparrments; 
for instance, psychoanalysis of the Lacan school, and Mathematics in a 
univenity of Letters, whidi had never been done on that scale. All these 
departments had something besides politics in common. They had read 
what is being published mow'.’ 

Not all the players of the game were on speaking terms by the time the 
university actually opened its doors, and the Dommergues itpiipe's hind- 
sight is slightly different. But at tire crucial planning stage they were all in 
in each other’s pockets. The essential document on which the university 
was built, after it had been talked up from a 1,500-jfrong extension of the 
Sorboime to a 7,000-strong independent universitv, was Dommergues* 
rapport pSJagogique, written in forty-eight hours, wnich insisted upon the 
need to bred; the yearly examination system and substitute unitis ee valeur, 
UVs for short;^® and to concentrate on contcmporaiy studies, with parti- 
cular attention to living languages, taught by language laboratory 
methods hitherto hardly knovm in France. (French university builden 
work to a set ratio for the cost of buildings and of their equipment. The 
Vincennes planners calmly tripled the proportion for equipment, and 
installed 340 language cabins, which are used intensively, and TV equip- 
ment, which so far is not.) Ardiitccturally, the most significant decision 
was to keep the rooms in the univenity down to seminar size, so that 
except in the three large halls, cotirs magislratix in the Sorbonne style would 
for ever be impossible. On the whole, though rooms which hold fifteen 
comfortably and thirty uncomfortably now sometimes have forty-five 
packed in, this ruse has worked. Knowingly or nor, the authors of Vin- 
cennes were riding the crest of a revolution in French teaching methods. 
One Oxford philosopher who has also taught both in France and in 
French Canada told me what happened when he took a seminar in 
Montreal in 1968 and behaved as an Oxford don is supposed to— chatting 

• Author of Histoin Je la FoUe and La Malt et la Chons, translated into English as 
Afainess and Cmlization (London, 1967), and The Order oj Things (London, i 97 o)' 

^^EachUV or ‘course credit’ is supposed to represent up to fifteen hours of teaching, 
and is normally attainable in one semester (univeroty half-year). “iTic licence or its equiv- 
alent is granted to the possessor of thirty UVs, widi continuous assessment substimted 
for a final examination. 
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over the table, discussing papen vsnth students tndisridually, and so on- 
Tli^ were astonished that a professor should behave like that, and expose 
himself to being wrong. But smcc then, others ha%*c done the same; and 
in France itself, I hear, the present generation is entirely dificrent, and tJw 
really significant thing is ilut in such a short time they have accepted this 
method as a matter of course.* 

But in October ipdfi, with the university half built, Vincennes’ troubles 
were only banning. The Ministry of finance began to grumble about 
the high cost of the electronic equipment, but was overruled by Faure 
himseE Pierre Dommergues ana Hdlene Cixous broke, just as the alJ- 
impomnt noyet eo-optant of professors was being appointed- There 
ensued a savage struggle for the Ministry's car, wn'tfi Vergnas as the 
car trumpef, snatched at alternately by both sides. In the end, the Dorn- 
mergues iquipt influenod Modem Languages, History, and Political 
Economy (EMnomics); v/hile Helene Cixous in£uenced Ps^'cholo^, 
Philosophy, Sociolog)*, Linguistics, and French Literamrc. A further 
impasse then developed. The university had no administration to speak of 
antd well after it opened. Ic ss'as oblfgra to open in January' 19C9, foe the 
Miniswt’s presdac depended on it. But if too few people tmew about it, 
and too few studaiw were enrolled, only half the 240 teachers v.'hom the 
noyau exptant was co-optiag could be appointed. Dommergues and his 
colleagues spent the Chmcmai holiday rin^g up the newspapers. 
effects of ihu last minate campii^ to sell the infant universiiy to Ercncn 
adolescents are dearly visible in French press cuttings, and enrolmcnu 
quickly jumped to 5,000. Vincennes was in business— if that is a word 
mat can be properly used about an instiration where from the xety first, 
political passion has alwa'p won over administrarivc order. 

ViiKcnnes is successful because it costs. Teaching is secondary, and 
research, if its hard-pressed professors arc able to do any, must be carried 
out clsc7.’hcte- Even a Fleet Street jonmalist — or M- Faure himseE, who 
attrToates his 'extreme talfrence a la sonorisation to hoars spent doing home- 
work wlule Bs pianist elder sister practised— would find it dimcult to 
vrork in such a hectic atmosphere, with rare f)eriod$ of calm punctuating 
the strikes and demonstrations, C^tocs, at the time and since, have sup* 
pOKd that part of M- Fame's purpose in founding Vincennes was to 
create a ‘leech’ to dravr ofi gaiunfste blood fi o ai other places. Inevitably, 
by the diatacter of its teachers and courses, and by its burgeoning press 
reputation, it had this cSect. At the opening in mid-J^uuary, esmSiis 
iTaetitm called parndparion osVincenna'unevastesiperekeTie* andproposed 
m debunk the ‘m)*^ of the miraculous faculty*. A wedc later, the Best 
practice grenade was dirown, and after a battle with the CRS (riot police) 
in whirii several hundred pounds worth of damage was done to the new 
buildings, the atmith i’action w'cnt on strike for mote co nstr uction, aud 
edocarion was temporarily smpajded. Wien students were arraigned, 
Nliriiel Foucault and other teachers demanded to be arraigned too, and 
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Faurc warned die conlestataires, both students and teachers, that expelled 
students could not qualify, and that if Vincennes could not operate to the 
formula laid down for it, another way would be found. But worse was to 
come, as die time approached for the elections to the conwiisshn paritaire, 
the joint partiripatory committee for university goverTunent, provided 
for in M. Faure s Loi d'Orientathn. One of Vincennes’ few Wght %ving 
students was stripped by his fellows at the end of a lecture, beaten, painted 
and dragged naked down the corridors; a Communist professor of 
German, Alain Gissclbrccht, who had attacked the^af/r/jirto in Notivelle 
Critique, ^vas menaced by Maoists and defended by what the Maoists 
described as ‘young revisionists armed with chair legs^ and when election 
day arrived on June i8, the Vincennes administration put sbct)’-eight 
unguarded and vulnerable voting urns all round the buildings and looked 
surprised when ^aurhis/er, both local and visiting, destroyed them. The 
elections eventually took place under Communist protection, and battles 
royal between Communists and gauchutes became, as elsewhere in France, 
common form, the Communists accusing the gauchisfes of kidnappmg 
their women, and the gauc/iistcs accusing Communist professional bully 
boys of torture sessions in the woods. In the middle ot all this, the Vin- 
cennes council of management succeeded in meeting, at the third attempt; 
eight teachers called a press conference to defend Vincennes as an educa- 
tional experience; in July M. Porapidou*s new Minister ofEducation, M. 
Olivier Guichard, validated the centre’s degrees and confirmed its 
experimental character. 

With variations, and rather longer periods of calm, this pattern was 
repeated during the 19^9/70 academic year. Vincennes has taken its place 
among the faculties of France, but to visit it remains something of an 
adventure. Vincennes is where the Metro ends and the bourgeoisie begins. 
It has a famous racecourse where you may put your francs on Uranus II 
and Jean Santcuil for the 2-30, but if you walk through the Bois, keeping 
an eye open for andent trees, Jw^fiwts nigra, Cittgko hihba, and Quernis 
scssiliflora, and an car open for bruits sauvages from the local zoo, you may 
come across die new campus of Vincennes, whose 7,000 students have a 
F.2JO,ooo crichc but no car park, and wander round the buildings. I tvas 
there during the jeurrUes dii sang. Tlut did not mean fulfilment of the 
W'ish expressed in the waW scribble, ’Patrcns,J{ics et collahos vans aurez des 
comptes a rendre’~but merely that the loal hospiol was collcCTing blood. 

It was also Black Panther Week, and a (white) American girl from Berke- 
ley w'as ulking about the movement in halting French to the other 
members of her class, whose young ftench teacher had prepared a brief 
based on her experience of teaching in Chicago the previous year. The 
lavatories had been sexually liberated, and the standard of the gr^ti 
maintained something of the May, 1968, ilan. ‘Que chaste ^tudianle 
Afaoiste mette sa lihtda ait service des travailhtrs et des immigrants was greeted 
with 'C'est fa, la ligne de masse’i and another, more intellectual writer 
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announced, 'Quand je vais au ehhtte je parse a JVeber.’ In one of the amphis, 
modem language teachers were meeting to protest against the Minister s 
decision to make the learning of a second foreign language optional 
instead of compulsory. Any attadc on ‘living languages* is taken to heart 
at Vincennes, which regards them as its own preserve, but some of the 
listeners were sceptical of the stand being made by the teachers. Russian 
Italian, German, and the other languages count as ‘second’ simply because 
most French people choose to Icam them only after learning English. 
'These chaps,* a cynic said, are just defending their beefsteak. Fewer 
enrolments for the second language means fewer jobs.' 

Another ministerial ‘attack’ on Vincennes took me form of a refusal to 
grant a licence (to teach in a lyc/e: the fundamental qualification for a pro- 
fessional career in education) to graduates ofVincenncs Philosophy depart- 
ment. Already in October 1969 a commission had reported that the 
‘pedagogical philosophy’ of the Philosophy department made its UVs 
impossible to validate. The syllabus printed as an appendbe to this section 
certainly reads rather unusually beside the sedate programme of Aristotle, 
Kant and Wittgenstein which would be its counterpart in EngUnd.^^ 
Anthony Sampson, author of The Anatomy of Britain and The New 
Europeans}* who uught a fortnightly course (01 the Anglo-American 
departmencac Vincennes in 19(59/70, remembers receiving an essay from a 
student,' a brilliant analysis of the bourgeois effect ofEnglish parliamentary 
institutions, except that it was signed ‘Trotsky”, I said that it ought 

to be her own work she replied. “He said it much better and besides it’s 
true.” ’ The Vincennes Plulo teachers arc not so naive, but they argue with 
perfect self-consistency that until the revolution is achieved it is pointless 
to talk philosophy. Therefore philosophy begins with Marx, not Plato. 
An American graduate smdent whom I encountered in a Vincennes class 
look the view that if you wanted to learn Marxism it was best to leam it 
from Marxists, and that was why he was there, even though some of the 
students in the same class were quite startlingly ignorant— like the young 
man from North Africa who maintained with perfect seriousness and 
against all criticism that there were still slaves in the US. 

To gauge the distance that separates Vincennes seminan from the ccurs 
magistraux of the Sorbonne and the grander Scales it is only necessary to 
taste a few examples. Attend a dass at Sciences Po (the national school in 
the Latin Quartet which prepares men and women, mostly postgraduates, 
for the administrative dass of the Frendj public service) and the competi- 
tive atmosphere rises from the group like steam from a casserole. They 
stand up when the professor — a senior man at the Ecote Pratique des Hauler 
Etudes— enters the room, and listen rapcctfully as he tells them how to 
pass examinations: 

John BirtwhisUe * crin'^ue of Oxford philosophy, pp. 312-18. 

“ (London, 1962 and London, 1962>). See also his description of early-period Vincennes 
in the Oiserver, August 3, 1969. 
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‘You may irritate examiners if you don’t put accents in . . . Don't write 
tlutty-ftvc pages like this young lady. You dispute a great deal, made- 
moiselle, your essay is very dialectical. There used to be a great philo- 
sopher and metaphysician here who would put a subject ver)' clearly 
and then have a critical paragraplt in precisely the opposite sense. On 
the other hand you musm’t be lie the pre-war Radical Socialist Party 
under Herriot, with everything muddled and grey, and no decision . . . ’ 
‘One must sometimes contradict die depth of your ignorance with 
the eternal verities. It would be wrong to suppose that before the 
eighteenth century man lived on grass and had no economic problems.’ 

And so on. The bnlliance and knowledgeability of the intellectual 
machine-tools turned out by this system arc undoubted, and a Sciences Po 
pupil e.xpresscd to me sucdnctly the dillcrcncc between the school and 
the university law faculty from which he had previously obtained his 
licence: ‘At the faculty one learns what theoretically ought to be the case. 
At Sciences Po one learns what is.* At Vincennes, to carry the antithesis a 
little further, one learns what might be if only . . . Neither Britain nor 
America— nor Italy nor Germany, to go no furtlier rlian the Continent of 
Europe— yield such sharp divergences of style and character betsvecn 
educational institutions at tertiary level as France does; and this is why 
the Vincennes teachers, tuililessly raided from other French universities 
by the noyau eo^ptant, were so enthusiastic about their experience, even 
though they realised tliat their Centre existed mainly by grace and by 
God. ‘I have never in fifteen years worked in such a pleasant environment, 
except perhaps m American universities,’ one French Literature lecturer 
toIdLe Afende, and a lecturer in Russian added that Vincennes had proved 
that bettering relations between teadicrs and students could transform 
both the quality of teaching and the returns from it.** Bernard Cassen, a 
mass-media specialist in the Anglo-American department, pointed out 
from liis own knowledge tlirce ways in which Vincennes had broken 
obstinate logjams in French highcrcaucation. First, it had questioned the 
dominance of literature over life in university teaching, especially of 
languages : this Avas the importance of the language laboratories, and also 
of the parity between English and American studies at which his depart- 
ment aimea. Second, the number of visfeing professors— one third of aU 
stafTin his own department— was unprecedented in France, where acade- 
mics ‘don’t want foreigners because th^ speak English better than we do’. 
But it was not easy even for the snootiest maitre de conference to disparage 
the names of the visitor: Leslie Hcdler, Christine Brooke-Rose, John 
Wain . . , Third, and most generally important, Vincennes was open to 
non-hacheiiers (or as the British system would put it, mature smdents 
without O and A Level certificates). *It was very difficult because though 
the Loi d'Ormtation made provision for people already in the labour 

“ Le Monit, June as, 1969. 
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force, wliether or not they had univerrity qualifications, it never said that 
they should follow the same courses and take the same degree. But we 
did it. Other umvcrsities could, but do not.* The non-bacheliers are sup- 
posed to be tested at entry, but inquiry suggests that most departments 
simply sign the form and let them in, only for them to drop out again 
when they fail on the ‘continuous assessment’ method which the univer- 
sity uses, or is supposed to me, for awarding its unilSs de valenr. 

Ofeourse, hopes have been isappointed as well as fulfilled at Vincennes, 
qmte apart from the political struggles that have persistently racked the 
place. There was never enough space or money to create the fine art 
department that might, given the highly contemporary cultural concerns 
of other allied disdplincs in the university, have produced interesting 
work. Information theory {informatique) is the nearest to a scientific subject 
in the institution, and that only got in because one of H 6 lcnc Cixous s 
appointees insisted upon it. Still in the balance, too, is not jmt individual 
successes and failures at Vincennes and the other cxperimenul universities, 
but whether or not they are to remain ‘sports’ in a fundamentally un- 
altered system. The impiicatiom of the admission of non’-hacheUers and the 
‘softening* of the examination system raise fasdnatinc questions, both 
political and administrative, about die future of French universities. To 
frame these correedy, it is as important to understtnd what Vincennes is 
as to undentand what the Loi d’Oriaitation $ays.'‘ Yet without any doubt, 
the Loi d’Orienution is the most important attempt which any country has 
made in this century to reform its higher education system by act of 
Parliament, It is distinguished, for example, by its intellectual coherence 
from the laws imposed on the Japanese by Ae Americans after 1945. ^^d 
from the laws still under discussion in Italy; it is distinguished from the 
Master Plan for Higher Education in California by the fiict that the one 
took a strong pre-existent system by the shoulders and faced it about, 
whereas the other merely ‘nationalised’ and codified a frcc-market system 
that was already moving in the same general direction. 

However, although the full consequences in France are not yet clear, 
and will not be for some time, it b already possible to notice some of the 
respects in which aas of Parliament do not and cannot of themselves alter 
univenity systems. 

Accordii^ to Professor Andrd Lichnerowicz of the College dc France, 
president ofthc Assocsalion d’ittidepour Vexpansion de la ruherAe sctentljiqite, 
France has never really had a unhrenicy, only ‘bolated and mutually 
jealous faculties’. Like M. Faurc, he insbted on the need for^ew inter- 
disdplinary structures, for more and more contacts were needed between 
disciplines formerly considered distant: music with mathematics, medicine 
with sociolog;^' and ps^xholocy. ‘The barricn kept up by cxbting faculties 
arc antJ-culniral.*** The parauel evolution in M. Barnes thought may be 

** See Appendix C. 

“if rebfiaryatf, ig6g. 
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studied from several sources, but soon after his appointment, on July 24, 
1968, he told the National Assembly (sjpeaking of secondary education) 
that the time had come to abolish at this level ‘the traditional, almost 
sacramental divorce between the literary and the scientific.’ Article 6 of 
the finished law (passed November 12, 1968) states simply: ‘The universi- 
ties are inter-disciplinary and should link arts and letters with science and 
technology as closely as possible. They may nevertheless have a dominant 
emphasis.’ In L'amc Jtt Combat, published in February 1970, M. Faure 
further connects the idea of interdisciplinarity with his search for a way 
to 'de-alienatc' man: 

'La pluridisciplinarild n’est pas la reconstitution d’un humanisme 
adapts au goflt du jour. Elle ne d£signc pas unc somme monstrueuse dc 
connaissances disparates. Seulcmcnt afiirme-t-clle un choix: I’homme 
modeme, si spAnalisife <jue sole son activity professionelle, n’est pas 
celui d’une dheipime. fit cllc indique une tendance: une discipline 
dominantcs’cnricnit ct se renouvelfe au contact d'autres disciplines . . . 
Le but rcchecchd n’est pas tant de donner des connaissances que des 
instruments, dc transmettre un savoir que de discemer et d^veIoppc^ 
des aptitudes. D&alienec rhomine, e’est refuser de I’enfermer dans une 
connaissance, dans ‘sa* connaissance, empecher cette ^trainee suHbeante 
oi I'homme est dirruit par son savoir, ct Ic d^rruit.’” 

The method cltoseo for securing mtcr-dtsclplinary institutions on the 
projected ‘human scale’ of 6,000-18,000 students was, in the French 
context, an extremely drastic one. The old faculty empires were to be 
broken down into six times as many *unitis d’enscignemeiu ct de recherche 
(UERs), corresponding to a group of departments in an American or 
British university, each with its own statutes, participatory government, 
teaching methoos, and examination procedures. At me same time, these 
UfiR atoms were to form university-size molecules by a process of 
attraction and repulsion, with the proviso that the Ministry would only 
approve the creation of each university when it was convinced that a 
sufficient variety of UERs had gone to make it up. In other words, 
10,000 medicil students, or sodohgiscs, or chemists, did not make a 
univenity. The universities thus formed (and at the time of writing, still 
being formed) then became the 1^1 corporation, under the direction of 
the national Council for Education and Research, for die distribution of 
money and jobs between the various UERs. M. Faure, in a long interview 
with Le Monde, admitted that ‘to a considerable extent, the reform will 
stand or fall on the creation of the new universities: if they are nothing 
more than a juxtaposition of the diiTcrent departments out of which they 

**Op. dt., pp. 323-4. Cp. the AngIo-Aiiwricanraipcs/brgenfral«iucat/on«iiicusitfd 
on pp. 333-47- 
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arc composed, people will be able to eccuse us justly of baltanisiug higher 

early to pass judgment on this aspect of the Loi d’OriaiUtim^ 

It is anyway hard for a British or American observer, used to ymiversitiB 
that ate residential as well as intellectual conununtues, to vts^e tuts 
hteakmg-up and reforming of physically separate insntuuons m a large 
dw. But it is no less hard for French academics to respond to m mtenuon 
which-as some of them have been quick to point out-6iled to rate 
account of all the complexities of the situation. The d^cc of turmo an 
mtcr-dcpartmcntal dispute has of course varied with the lmtory_ an 

hahits of particular places: Bordcaoxwasespedallyohstmatc.Difliculnesot 

this kind may he temporary. Less easy to rcsolvt^ m the long ^ arc ™ 
Structural conflicts of interest between different disaplin«. m^ns, w 
there are, now thirteen universities (see App^dix D) me doctors arc 
particularly unhappy. The^* belong to a disapline in whi^ the traming 
of a student in the minimum n ec es s a r y tcdinical qualification is long an 
expensive, and must be carefully verified (French doctors arc y 
suspidous of Italian medical qualifications which they mpposc to 
been diluted by maladministration). Di medidne there is also a strong, 
and in some senses not at all illiberal tradition of guild hos^ity to state 
interference. Doctors are hard to convince that^ their swdents 
benefit by contaa with a ‘soft*, highly poHdrised disapline like soaologyi 
imponw for the sake of ‘inter-disdplinary folklore’— as one dottor pn 
it to me— a: the expense of more directly related UERs such as Pharma- 
cology or Biomathcmatics. , j 

The bargaining posirions taken up by the UERs have already reultt 
in some strange aUiances— in Strasbourg, for example, Iwtween Jc 
theology and a dental school** In the process of negotiation between 
academic imperial fiefs, normal French modes of political self<xprcssiw 
inevitably sss'am to the top. and one eminent French sodologist c^p ^ 

the process ssuth cabinet-making under die Fourth R^ublia Tnc w, 
he told me, ‘did not define the tmiversit)' in relation to its goals. It 
ask “What sort of traimng is needed to produce a good doctor or a g 
sodologist?” Instead of looking at the building-up process in ^ 

intellectual formation the framers took the formal approach, and dcvis 
the univenity from a land of sociogram in which people choose parmets. 
In a sodogram it works, because you don’ t have to fit everyone ^o the 
scheme, and the partnership is not for life. With universities it is dmcrent. 
I am afoid that the dualistic structure in France— the grandes ecoies over 
against the universities— will only be intensified.’ 

”LrM^ni,MarA23/+,X969. ^ .c,„. 

*• See aho Tony Modcler'i description (Tic Cuerilat, August 8, 1970) of ^ ^*^7 
Paris cnivenitiej: *ProbaWy the njo« interesnng. etitainly the only truly pluridisap 
ary tsurerrity, is Paris VIL Here lisgtrists. etlsnologists, pacdumdaas, and pt« 
nuricians are comtining to work out new coimes and new te a c h i n g methods. 
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There are certainly other pressures in precisely the same direction, as 
can be readily deduced from the account I have giveo of the Vincennes 
e^eriment. Before 19(18, the entire French education^ system fi^m 
kindergarten to university was predicated upon q^uality guarantees— -the 
intellectual equivalent o{ aj>pettation contnUe on a bottle of French wine. 
Tvccy I^ch boy— to adapt Napoleon— was supposed to carr>' a doctor’s 
ermine in his satchel. At every successive stage— fcarcfl/eiir/er, licence, 
CAPES (cerlijicat d'aptitiiJe pour I’enseignement secondalrel, and for the really 
formidable minds, egrigation and eventually doctoral d'Etat—tl\c aspirant 
was scrutinised more and more closely in more and more difficult tests, 
until he emerged triumphant, to inflict the same system on the next 
generation. (Faurc's notion of abolishing both the agrfgation and compul- 
sory Latin is knoivn to have horrified M, Pompidou, himself an agrigt) 
The mental set which a century or two of tins process has fixed in the 
French intelligentsia and political elite is ineradicable by ministerial fiat, 
and everywhere one now hears anxieties expressed about the dfvalorisatm 
of degrees. Part of this anxiety is common to most advanced nations, as 
we have already seen in the case of Italy. Even in Briuio, where the 
absolute standard of all university degrees is probably kept up more 
rigorously than anywhere else in the world, people arc beginning to 
reflect— in the words of W. S. Gilbert’s song— -‘When everyone u some- 
body then no one’s anybody’. But in France tlierc ate two further exacer- 
bating facton; a particularly sudden inerease in the e^nxe des hacheVm, 
and an equally sudden exposure to unfamiliar examination methods. 
‘Continuous assessment is the theory,’ one law student said, 'but in 
practice, one assutant had to decide the fates of fifi^’ students to 2} houn, 
so the professors instituted mini-examinations, and both the extreme Left 
and the extreme Right protested. The licence fn droit is being devalued. 
■Wth it, you used to be able to enter a bank as redactair. But the Credit 
Lyonnais now demands not just the licence but the eoncours as well— and 
it*s a state bmk, rcjcctinc the qualification conferred by the state.' To 
revert to the vinous analogy, it is beginning to matter in France, not 
merely what your degrw is, but what vintage it is: ip66 has a better 
’nose’ than J970. 

All this lias merely intensified the pressure on the institutions such as 
Sdenccs Po and the Polytecfmique, whose qualifications arc beyond 
academic reproach. This aspect of the Faure reform b an interesting illus- 
tration of the truth— svhich defenders of the British public school system 
have successfully rtsbted for so lone— that a country^ educational $)itcm 
can seldom be effectively refonned if any single part of it disposes of so 
much political power that it cannot easily be taken in hand at the same 
time. ‘How’, I asked the librarian of Sciences Po, ‘will )*ou find room for 
your collection to exoand, in thb cramp^ ^irt of the Latin Quaner?’ 
^Nos lUt'CS* he replica with a hint of a smile, Vet tien pbefs* 

One further subterranean development in French higher education 
ifip 
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after the Faure reforms requires mention. This is the long term strategy 
of the French Communist Party. In France it is always important to 
remember that government is far less firmly based on consent than it is in 
Britain, and even in the United States. Significantly, when M. Faure 
presented the Lot d'Orientalion to the National Assembly, he was obliged 
to defend— presumably against potential critics in his own part^— bis 
‘liberal procedure’ in receiwnc, ouring his preparation of the Bill, all the 
groups, organisations, and delegations’ that express the desire to see him. 
(A British Minister in charge of a Bill who failed to do this would be 
bitterly attacked.) Everything that has happened since 1968 has testified 
to the Communist Party’s determination to secure by legal, reformist 
means what before May seemed quite beyond its grasp: an effective, if 
indirect, share in the political and administrative control of France. As 
Seale and McConville s took on the May events reminds tis, the CPF is 
profoundly nostalgic for the power that it briefly enjoyed in the Ramadicr 
government after 1945, and as anyone who has met a few of them will 
agree, French Communist voters (between a fifth and a quarter of the 
whole electorate) are ‘reformist, not revolutionary . . . integrated into 
society, not alienated underdogs’.** 

The CPF has never been forgiven, and never will be forgiven, by the 
Trotskyist, Maoist, or Rousseau-esque Left in France for sitting right 
during the May revolution. But though the CPF Central Committee 
declined to be drawn in, it learnt the appropriate lesson— that the educa- 
tional system had unsuspected possibilities as a source of social and political 
leverage, and that the incviublc numerical decline of the heavy industrial 
labour force made it the more urgent to capture the developing mass 
institutions of the new intellectual proletariat. The CPF’s concern was 
graphically expressed in the slogan under which it campaigned at Vin- 
cennes— 'The University for the sons of the workers’. Entirely new oppor- 
tunities were opened up by the Lot d’Orientatioii, which provided for 
democratic participation by parents in school government and by students 
and young teadicrs in univenity government, and not only preserved the 
principle of open access to the universities, but extended it to non- 
bacheliers already employed in the industrial labour force. The student 
organisation corresponding to the CPF, UNEF-Renouveau, dominated 
the university elections in the spring of 1969, the first to be held after the 
passing of ihciei d' Orientation. 

The ^auchistes, who boycotted the elections, were embittered and 
isolated by this development, and in an institution such as Vincennes — for 
which as individuals they had considerable respect and affection— their 
attitudes became positively scluzophrcnic. The violence that later broke 
out, and is still endemic among Paris students, need surprise no one. 

It remains to be seen what the woricers and their sons will do with the 

**Op. at., p. 182. 
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power that the reform of French eduatton is opening up to them. Per- 
haps, as in other countries, it twH depend on theJwgth of their memories. 
In die past in France, it has generally taken two generations to produce a 
fonctiomaire. The petit bourgeois dreams of professional qualifications for 
his children ; the working class family, deterred in part by the length and— 
in the absence of effective scholarship support— expense of a career in 
medicine or law, hopes for nothing mom than a teacher in the family. If 
tile leap from a doclaidc in Mancilles or a bench at Renault to the Eco!e 
Naliouak d'A^mmislrathn could be more often accomplished without that 
intervening generation, Frcndi educational institutions would be put 
under a new— but this time a salutar)*— strain. 


Appendix to French section 

University of Vincennes: department of Philosophy 
List 0^ unites de valfiir available, 1969/70 


UV Topic Lecturer 

1728 la3**'^upedumarjcisme-l({nmbme:lcmaoI$mc (Judith Millcrl 

1729 Problimes concemant 1 ‘idfologiel. (Judith Miller) 

27JO Pfoblimesconcemanfrid&alogiell (Jacques Ranciire) 

1731 Throne de la a*®* itape du manosme lininismc: 

Ic concept dc stalinisme (Jacques Ranciire) 


Introduction aux marxistes du XX*" si^c: 

1732 U) Lcninc, Trot$k)% ct Iccourantbolchiviquc 
*733 (2) Lcs Merits dc Mao Ts6Toung 

1734 La diaicctique marxistc 

1735 La scienre dans la luttcdcs classes 

1736 Problcmcs dela pratique rtvolutionnairc 

1737 L’idfologie pidagogique 


(Henri Weber) 
(Henri Wcbcrl 
(Alain Badiouj 
(Alain Badtou) 
(Jeannette Colombclj 
(Rend Scherrer) 


1738 Logique 

1739 Epistimologie dcs sdcnecs cxactcs et dcs 
maiK^matiqucs 

1740 Epistimologicdes sciences deU vie 

1741 Pb. ^ptstcmologiqucsdes sciences Imtoriqucs 

1742 Critique dc la pcns6c speculative grecque 

1743 Nictzsclic{histoircctgcnealogic) 

1744 Lcs ideologies morales d’aojourd’hui 
*745 Apropcsdclalitteramrcctdcrart 
1746 LcsIgncchczNictsche 


(Houria Sinaccur) 

(Houru Sinaccur) 
(Michel Foucault) 
(Francois Chatdctl 
(Francois ChatelctJ 
(Michel Foucault) 
(Fran^oisc Regnaulti 
(Francois Regnaulti 
(Francois Rej') 
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a ENGLISH FASHION: LANCASTER. 


‘The essence of our submission is that the City of Lancaster is eminently 
suitable and •well qualified as a Univenity town. Briefly stated the 
grounds of our case arc that: 

(i) We believe that the national need for additional University 
places can only be met satisfactorily by the foundation of new 
Universities; 

(a) a Uniwrsity in the City of Lancaster, the andent capital of the 
County Palatine, would 6t into the national pattern of distribu- 
tion 01 Universities and would fulfil a longstanding need for a 
further seat of learaing in die North-West; 

(3) all sections of die Community, including industry, are deeply 
interested and enthusiastic in dadr support for the project and 
are ready generously to demonstrate tlw in financial terms; 

(4) notwnthstanding the antiquity of the City and its colourful history 
in matters dvil, ecdesiasrical. and miliury, Lancaster is a pro- 
gressive, prosperous and well-balanced community, supported 
by agriculture and industry alike; 

(j) Lancaster enjoys and fosters a cultural heritage and background 
which would befit a University town, and situated in one of the 
Country's ouCtanding areas 01 natural beauty, it provides all the 
amenities and social bcUities which could be desired; 

(6) Lancaster is strategically situated in relation to the developing 
motorway system and to die main line railway &om Scouand 
to London, and to the North-East. Communications are therefore 
excellent. 

(7) a pre-eminently suitable and attractive site of 200 acres or so is 
immediately available for a University within two miles of the 
City centre, the land having been oSered as a gift by the City 
Council.’ 

Submission to the University Grants Cammiciee by the Counal Jot the 

Promotion of a University in North-lVest Lancashire, May 1961 

‘Whereas an bumble Petition has been presented unto Us by the 

Executive Coundl for the EsabHshment of a University at Lancaster 

prating that Wc should comtitatc and found a University within Our 
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City and County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster for the advancement 
and diffusion ot learning and knowledge and to grant a Charter with 
such provisions in that bcblfas shall seem to Us right and suitable: 

AND witEREAS Wc have taken the said Petition into Our Royal 
Consideration and arc minded to accede thereto: 

NOW THEREFORE KNOW YB that Wc by virtue of Our Prerogative 
Royal and of Our especial grace, certain knowledge and mere motion 
have willed and ordained and by these Presents for Us, Our Heirs and 
Successors do will and ordain as follows: 

There shall be and there is hereby constituted in Our said City and 
County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster a University . . . ’ 

Royal Charter of the University of Lancaster, July 1^64 

Only in England, the reader may feel, is the bourgeois political strategy 
wluch Marxists call ‘mystification’ raised to the status of an art. Here are 
extracts from two documents, both significant to a university which is 
one of the youngest and most successful in Britain. If one visits Lancaster, 
and inquires about the origins of the university, copies of this Charter, 
and or the original Submission by the university s local sponsors, are 
courteously furnished. Neither document is merely a blind; neither 
belongs wholly to the dignified rather than to the efficient part of the 
British constitution. In Briuin, the attitude of a local authority and local 
people is of genuine importance in determining that a new university will 
be built here rather than there. (Tlietown ofBJackpool also Putin for the 
North-West's new university, but lost its chance when it became clear 
chat the house of learning svas to be accommodated next door to a fun 
fair, and that the decisive voice in its residential policy would belong to 
seaside landladies.) The Royal Charter, likewise, is a document just as 
vital to a modem British univenity as it Avas in the Middle Ages, for it 
grants freedom from external political interference. (The BBC, to take an 
internationally familiar British institution, operates under such a Charter, 
which however has to be periodically renewed by Parliament. Broad- 
casters become very jumpy as the renewal date approaches, and so would 
academics if the same ruic applied to them.) The difference in Britain 
between places for research and higher education which have Charters 
and arc called universities, and those which owe constitutional allegiance 
to local educational authorities and arc called poly tcclinics, is very marked, 
and W'ould be even if there were no difference in academic standards and 
physical facilities. The difference is above all one of confidence. Spokesmen 
for British universities alwa^'s sound not merely outraged, but zctually 
astonished, when the Government of the day exercises the only substantial 
power that it has over them: the power to withhold funds expected or 
promised. No other educational instimrion in Britain, save only the fee- 
paying public boarding schools, can command this astonished tone, which 
is heard at its most resonant in foe correspondence columns of The Times. 
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“rihraf*c hean °f 

(Scotland, thanb to national pndc ^d continental 

rather differently) this issue of confidmcc is to be 

and most personal level, it appears tvh^ a couple 

over the Lieb&aumilch at a country club that P J‘L 

and Oxbridge are superior to graduates of grain^r «hool and Red 

brick because though they may be technical y ”“a 

■confidence’. But the same is me at the level 

sociology. Each netv agency for the dutnhution of the bgher mmmg 
has, as it evolved, at once resented and coveted the enormous P ^ 

Sat were originaUy wrested firom Church and Crosvn hy the 
^Oxford afd Omhridge; and for jhis reason. 
form of higher education has been able to stay popidar once P“P'' 
involved rmlised that they had a chance of entering 

(SymbolicaUy.oncofLondon'sfaroouscluhsucalledthe UnitedUn 

sines’. There are now forty-four universities m Bnuin, but the cJ 
still officially confined to graduates of Oxford 

Of the Jo documents to which I have referred, the Charter « ®>'=f 

important. It is even important enough for the Umvmity, at me 
wiSng. to be seeking to revise it, in order to reguUnse the deCT« » 
Student participation it has conceded. But cxaminanon of this 
relevant documents only reveals the elusiveness of m the 
tion of British Ughcr education. The only name which appears m oow 
the Charter and the Submission is ‘Our right trust)* and i^bt 
beloved Cousin John Earl of Derby . educated at Eton and Oxford, 
was President of the Promorion Council and became ^be wivern^ 
Pro-Ch^cellor, hence chairman of its Court of Governors. The hai 
Derby arc still pohrical forces to be reckoned with in the north-west, 
the present Earl's grandfather, a Conservative Minister during the ip 4 " 
i8 "War, controlled Lancashire almost as a pcnonal fief But neither 
Der^’ nor anyone else on the Promotion Council, separately or coU^- 
ively, would have stood any chance of being listened to by the Goy 
ment if the first item in their Submission, ‘We believe ffiat *be 
need for additional University places can only be met satisfact^ly by 
foundation of new Universities’, had not already been accepted. Bac 
1947, a local committee had ban formed to pursue with the Universi^ 
Grants Committee (which in Britain b the buncr or hyphen between c 
universiacs and Government) the possibility of a umvcrsity in 
‘but as finance was not available at ihe time for umversity building, 
proposal lapsed*. i, t- 

At that rime, two yean aft« an emotionally and economically c:^us 
ing war, it was not surprising that finance was not available, and o ) 
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mildly surprising tliai even with a reforming, modestly socialist govern- 
ment in power the wll to ‘popularise* British higher cduation was not 
available either. Most of the members of the 1945 Labour Government 
had themselves been educated at either Oxford or Cambridge. The most 
influential Left-wing diinker on education in Britain betNveen the wars— 
R, H. Tawncy— was himself educated at Rugby and Dalliol, but left his 
deepest mark on the state schoob and on middle class attitudes to them. 
British reformers of educational institutions seldom begin with their own, 
but attempt to improve ones that will be med by other people. An excep- 
tion to this rule was A- D. Lindsay, Master of BalJio) (1954-^9), a Labour 
peer. In 1946 Lindsay with die help of Tawmey himself and Sir Walter 
Mobcrly— die one by then a member, the other Chairman, of die UGC— 
overcame the UGC’s hesitations and pushed through his plan for an 
cxfNrriniental universir)' at Kecle, in the Sta/Tordsbire Potteries. Lindsay 
became its first Principal himself. 

So nervous were the metnbers of die UGC, almost all Oxbridge men, 
of curricular experiment in an institution granting its own autonomous 
degrees that they kept the she ofKeele down to a starting figure of 600, 
which has since risen slowly to 2,000 or $0. Such modcstv, in an advanced 
nation which in 1949/50 had only 85,000 uinvenity students in a popula- 
tion of 45 million, was still possible politically became the mass of the 
people had been soeially trained not to expect full time education beyond 
the age of sixteen, unless they were cither demonstrably brilliant or 
unpleasantly rich. In r952, only 6-6 per «nt of die age group svere still 
at school at the age of seventeen. The teal educational revolution in 
Britain since 1945 is thedungein public scnsibillt)' which has transformed 
thb figure to 16 per cent in 1967 and a projected 22-17 per cent in 19S0. 
(The lower of these last two ficurcs is the estimate in the Robbins Report. 
The higher is more probable.;*® In cducaiionalcse, this tendency among 
British parents and die/r children to stretch the period of full-time educa- 
tion is cryptically called ‘the trend*. The factors affecting it are common 
to several countries, and they arc summed up for Britain by Layard, 
King, and Moser as ‘the employment prospects for those who stay on, 
whidi represent the monetary benefits from doing so; the financial terms 
on whicli education is available, which affect the costs; parental mcomc, 
whidi determines the ability to finance a period of study and abo in- 
fluences the ‘consumption’ demand for education; and a whole host of 
social factors v-hich affect the values attadicd to education’.^ Of these 
last, the most important appears to be the educational level of parents, 
which ought to entail a further surge in demand during the 1980s. But 
together with the post-^va^ demographic bulge in the British birtli-rate, 
whidi then remained higher than expectation for reasons that go beyond 

*® Richard layird, John King and Cbus MoJCfv Tfe/wjMrtofRoWmi (London, 19^91 

P-33. 

”lbid., p. 13 . 
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the scope of this chapter and the knowledge of demographers, the ‘trend 
ccS the fact'that, in the words 

electronics and natural gas, higher education has grown faster than any 

”i\hfw""Slnt’Siifti. 

had to he done if Britain was not to be caught short, as Fran ' JJ 
the onrush of the qualified. The Robbins ^mmusion OT 
and statistical projections British higher education Pf 
based, was not appointed until l!)6t. The elision of histoncal time m 
peoples memoriii has by now indelibly associated the PttM'a®" “ j 
Ltoins Report with the creation “f"™ Anglia 

fact the projects for the Universities of Sussex, York and East g 
were all approved by the UGC before the Commission was 
pomted, aS before there could be said to be a national system of histe 
Idnea&n at all. In .955, however, it was stdl possible “udeimc 
speakers, including an eminent econonust ptmumably capable oldo^ 
sums, to tell a Home Universities Conference that a stable figure 
smdents would be enough, svith a temporary pk of lOS,^ « “ 
erincal years of l9«4-«7- The eoufetmee Imew tetter, ° f 

■ of 'Wythenshawe, a Labour industrialist. Chairman of the CouMl 
Manetester University, and a f^ent suppotw of Pd“= 
called the proposed numher? totally and almost fantastically 9 
Britain had a desperate shoruge of scientists and , 

smaller proportion of umvenity students in the age «oup , 

civilised coratry. Univenity places would have to be doubled by 19 5* 
They were. It was the final explosion of a long but mostly ? 

for expansion. Even then, though Sussex and the other new univ 
quickly cau^t the public fancy, the scale of the changes contemp 

was not appreciated until Robbins reported. in 

Indeed, the existence of a ‘public opinion' about wrti/-n 

Britab cannot itself he dated further b«:k than the early sixties, w 
Professor Harold Perkb, on -whose account” the foregobg paragrap 
rests, suggested to Lord Murray, <diairman of the UGC 
critical period, that considerations other than mere expansion 
had ■weighed heavily with the committee b considering 
form new universities rather than expand old ones, the r^ly was, K 
one-third numbers and two-thirds new ideas’. British universities, t * 
needed to be shaken out of their insular departments, speciamed 
subject honours courses, and insensirivity to the needs of graduates 
tbed for non-academic hut nevertheless intellectually demmdbg car • 
But these were not topics on which the UGC at the time j 

desired public debate. 'Uiere are, after all, numerous graduates of Oxlo 
« New UmvmitUs in the United Kingicm {OtCD. 1969). Ch. 3. Hui repo^ al«^ 
died, conrains a man of detailed infomuuon oa tte subject tbou^ tic of an » 

makes extraction difficult. 
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and Ombridgc in both Houses of Parliament, but cot many of them 
could safely be let loose in a debate about cither research or teaching. To 
the secretive British acadermes of the 1950s, it was second nature to keep 
the argument in the family. The Treasury accepted the UGC’s recom- 
mendation that there should be built witli Government money eight 
new universities, reformist in design and concept, and costing collectively 
over melvr million pounds a year (in ip7i/a) on top of a basic stock of 
buildings and equipment worm about sixty millions. Parliament w'as at 
no stage consulted about the matter. (Neither had it been consulted about 
the Attlee Government's decision to build a British H-Bomh, but that 
cost l«s money.) The power which publicly unknown men enjoy to take 
important decisions in private about the future of Britain remains un- 
diminished. But it is not a power which is any longer available to those 
who decide the future of univenitics. There are technical administrative 
stimulants to disclosure: the Comptroller-General’s new power to 
inspect univenity accounts, the presence of a Minister responsible for the 
imiversitics wthin the Department of Education and Science, and, still 
in the future, the proposed substitution of a Higher Education Commis- 
sion, covering the whole field, for the University Grants Committee, 
whose responsibility is limited to univenitics. But the strongest stimulant 
to disclosure is political: during the 1960$, too many people had their 
interest, or self-interest, m university education aroused for grand debates 
Co be concealed any more. 

The decision in principle to build new universities was taken in Britain, 
not by a Minister, but by die Civil Service on the advice of a non-govern- 
mcnial body. We have seen how in France a Minister’s decision to build 
a new university at Vincennes produced, thanks to French academic dis- 
organisation and the ratlicr special dtcumstances ofJune-Scptcmbcr 1968, 
one kind of result. In Britain a similar task, lacking only the extreme 
urgency, was tackled in the following way. The details arc peculiar to the 
example (Lancaster) I have chosen, but substantially the pattern is true to 
the method by which British univenitics have latriy been launched, and 
for the next generation of universities, which seem likely to be created 
before igSo, no alternative method has yet been canvassed. 

Once the struggle between Lancashire and Cheshire County Councils 
for Ac award of the NorA- West’s new university had been decided in 
favour of Lancaster, the UGC set up an Academic Planning Board. This 
administrative device had been invented three years earlier for the new 
University of Sussex — the first to be built since Keele. The Board, to 
whidi eminent academics from oUicr universities were appointed as indi- 
viduals, was to consider the range of subjects to be studied at Lancaster 
and the arrangements by which academic standards were to be main- 
tained in the degrees awarded; to prepare a draft Charter and to select the 
first governing body; and to nominate the first Vice-Chancellor and, on 
his advice, the nucleus of professors. This Board was entirely independent 
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of the locally-based Executive Council, whose role in preparing a con- 
stitution for the University was consultative only. Unlike the similar com- 
mittee of academic elder statesmen which was supposed to supervise the 
grand plan and initial appointmenu at Vincennes, I^ncasters Board 
exerted in practice fundamental influence on the shape of the new univer- 
sity. When Lancaster opened its doors in 1964, the Planning Board con- 
verted itself into an Adirisory Committee, responsible for keeping 
under review the standard of education and research in the uniyernty, 
including the standard of degrees awarded*. It was finally dissolved m 
1969, on the grounds that the University no longer needed a formal out- 
side witness to its standards, other than die system of externally super- 
vised degree examinations which Lancaster has in common with other 
British universities. c* m 1 

The original members of the Academic Planning Board were: Sir Noe 
Hall (Chairman); Dr. F. S. Dainton; Sir Malcolm Knox; Miss KamlMn 
Major; Professor R. J. Pumphrey; Dr. J. A. Ratclific; Professor B. ^ 
Williams; and on his appointment, the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Charles 
Carter. In thcBritain of 1961, the current of ideas which has rc^tly given 
the founding committee for the new German University of Brctncn a 
proportion of six professors, three junior teachen, and three students 
would have been not only abhorrent but unimaginable. Yet certain mem- 
ben of Lancaster’s Board, in spite of their collectively advanced age and 
academic probity, came to it determined on changes in the Oxbridge and 
Redbrick patterns which they had themselves ^own. Sir Noel Hall, 
though he had just become Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, was 
a teacher of management, formerly head of the Staff College at Heruty- 
His contacts belonged to Ac industrial raAcr Aan to Ac academic 
Like Lancaster’s eventual Vice-Chancellor, he was also a member of Ac 
Planning Board for Ac University of Kent. Dr. F. S. Dainton, now 
Vice-C&nccllor of Nottingham University, is in BriAh educational 
circles chiefW identified with Ae report of Ac (Dainton) Committee on 
the Flow of Candidates in Science and Technology into Higher Educa- 
tion,** which recommended compulsory maAcmatics teaching at sixth- 
form lc\’cl in British schools to correct uic ’drift from science’. This type 
of concern may also have been reflected m Ae Board’s choice of Mr- 
Carter as Vice-Chancellor, for he himself takes Ac view that not only 
sixth formers but also univeniw vice-chancellors need to be num«ate* 
Dr. Ratcliffc, who was head of the RaAo Research Station at Cambridge, 
had Acre CaAcred a scheme for special science courses to be given to 
arts students. It had come to grief in Ae Fens, but he hoped to revive it 
in Ac more bracing air of Ac Rihhle. Anotlicr significant Board member 
was Professor Bruce Williams, now Vice-Chancellor of Sydney Univer- 
sit)*. He had collaborated wA Mr. Carter on two economics books and 
Acrefore knesv him well. Besides, boA men belonged to Ac University 
** Grand. J54t (196S). 
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of Mandiestcr, and had been impressed by the failures of its academic 
and social Hfe, symptomised by a student body which had as little as 
possible to do with the univereity outside its studies, and autonomous 
departments which took as little notice as possible of neighbouring dis- 
ciplines. It was not surprising that this group decided to adopt for Lan- 
caster a collegiate struemre, tvidiout a strong cctitral students’ union, and 
to look for more breadth of studies than the sittglc honoun degree course 
could provide. 

But unquestionably, the Board's most important decision ^v3s its 
clioicc of Charles Carter as Vice-Chancellor, at the age of forty-two. A 
Quaker, educated at Rugby and St. John’s College, Cambridge, witli a 
spell in the fiends Relief Service, he possesscs—lifcc many Quakers— a 
tcligiom zeal for the economic use of resources, human and material. 
This was expressed in his academic career as a business economist (one of 
his books is The Science of IVealth) and in his mcmberslup of official 
committees like the British Association Committee on the Metric Sj’stem 
and the Heyworth Committee on Social Studies, but the University of 
Lancaster gave him lebemraiim. Unlike the Planning Board for the new 
Univenity of Kent, which had spent some time discussing what sort of 
university to create before ir appointed a Vice-Chancellor, the Lancaster 
Board had done nothing for six months but look for their man. There 
were ‘no papers, no blueprints’. Consequently one can be fairly sure that 
everything at die uruvcnicy, from the constitution to the colours (‘Lan- 
caster red and Quaker grey’) has a touch of Carter. Pink of cheefe and 

f )fccuc of speech in an almost military manner, be is not a flamboyant 
eadcr, and few people have seen him angry. One of the few told me dial 
the occasion was a trip Carter had made to ask a very vi'clI-knouTi British 
motor manufacturer fer a donation to a research project of great potential 
usefulness to industry : the man responded with a cheque for one hundred 
pounds. Not many of his colleagues /eel they know liim, but few fiil 
to respect him as an administrator and— though he might not care for 
die description— as a poittician. ‘He u Oliver Cromwell,’ said one early 
appoituec, ‘conscience and t^ciency.’ Several ofLancasrer’s most admired 
and imitated achievements arc in areas close to Carter’s own interests; the 
Department of Operational Research, which makes fifty thousand pounds 
a year for the univmit}' from industrial rcseard) contracts; the construc- 
tion of student accommodation to normal sundards through commercial 
loans instead of Government subsidy, at just over half the usml cost per 
room; and the achievement— for obvious reasons less publicised— of 
running a tolerably contented university on s staff-student ratio twenty- 
five per cent worse than the British norm of i:S. 

Politically, Carter seems to fas'our a tedmique often used by industrial 
wage negotiators, and in university administration by Kingman Bresvstcr 
at Yale: dial of bujing peace by offering rather more than was expected. 
Lancaster was the first nw Dritish university to ofler its students places 
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on all thiK governing bodies of *= *adj 

Senate. CTHcse three bodies correspond closely to ManchestK s, y 
described. Court has no executive power, and exists ptimanly to pro 
eontaa with the local community; Onmell gov.™ “ 

not assigned to Senate, which means finance,huildings, 
university policy generally. Senate b raponsihlc for 
and for smdent living conditions and disaplmc.) However, , 

inclusion of students in the Senate vdll entail 

academichiting and firing to a snwll coi^ittee under the Vl^Mnra 
lot’s chairmanship, whose decisions will then be ntificd by 
Senate. The notion, already accepted or seriously duemsed . 

Germany and the US, that academia may become dep^dait tor tncM 
obs on committea which include students is still almost wholly 
to British dons. At Lancaster, however, one of the profasors noted ^ 
the solution adopted will in La give the Vice-Cl^«llor more a 
cratic power than he had previously possessed. SignificMtly, pernap. 
he went on to wonder, not what Mr. Carter might do with it, but s^ 
a future Vice-Chancellor might do with it. , 

Mr. Carter himself v.-iU never have as much power to ^ke or 
the university by hiring and firing as he did with the nnt dozen 
professors appointed. 'Ine coursa offered at the opening of the ^ 

were: Biology. Chermstry, Classical Background, Economic, Englun, 
Environmental Stuies, French Studic, History, Mathematic, Philosop Jt 
Physic, and Politic, taken in pairs eiAcr as major and minor or as corn- 
bined majors, togcAer with— in each case— an obligatory distant 
unrelated to Ae major subject. The original intention to have a 
of German Studies, frustrated at the time by Mr. Carter s inability 
find the right man, has never been fulfilled, but other droartmrats av 
germinated: Engineering (established against resistance ’ 

which regarded it as one of the many subjects for which_ . 
already adequate provision at other universitic and technological msn 
tions); Religious Studies; Computer Studies, Operational ’ 

Systems Engineering (paid for by ICI); and Financial Control (p^‘“ ° ^ 
by the Wolfion Foundation). The last three of thee were the first o 
their kind in Britain, and have now been joined by a fourth, Bchaviom 
in Organisations: ‘In recent years developments in theory and rccar 
have made it possible to consider bdiaviour in organisations as occurn^ 
widiin a system of independent force, each of which can be analys 
and set in the perspective of odier forces. The basic analytic . 

evolved &om this idea is appropriate for analysing behaviour in 
of organisational setting, be it busines, government, hospitals, 5 ^^ 
tional institutions. . . . Basic disdphnes &om which the study ^ 
are psychology, sociology and andiropology. . . . Course are still un 
consideration . . 
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One of the subjects which arrived after the first wave is Religious 
Studies, whose professor is Ninian Smart. Hb account (in conversation 
with the autho^ of how one man got a job and one innovation was 
a^eved in a new British univeirity has a certain exemplary interest, 
difTcrent tho^h the details would be in other cases. Ninian Smart was 
formerly Professor of Comparative Religion at Birmingham. One night 
an Egyptologist fnend left a copy of the Universities Quarterly in his 
house. He picked it up and read an essay by Alec Whitehouse (Professor 
of Theology at the University of Kent) on ‘Theology as a discipline’. He 
sat down and wrote a reply called 'Raigion as a cmdpline’— arguing in 
cfTcct that in today’s pluralistic society, the comparative approach was 
tlie only one possible for a university. Three years later he was asked to be 
an assessor for the proposed Chair of Religious Studies at Lancaster, and 
the Vice-Chancellor asked him to say in advance what he thought the 
department should teach, since they needed to know their own mind 
about this before hiring a man— a principle, as we have seen, that was 
not observed by the Academic Planning Board in founding the university 
itself. Smart circulated his Universiiies Quarterly paper, which still rep- 
resented, he said, ‘what I roughly dunk’. The assessors met and talked 
about names. In the car on the way to lunch the Vice-Chancellor quietly 
observed to Smart, ‘People should practise what they orcach’, and pointed 
out that if Smart withdrew from the election he could apply for the job 
hiimdf. Afterwards Carter drafted and showed to Smart the advertise- 
ment for a Professor of Religious Studies, including the phrase which 
became notorious in British ecclesiastical circles, opening die Job to a 
man ‘of any faith or none’. (Tlie vast majority of British professors of 
theology are ordained members of the Established Churches, Anglican 
in England, Presbyterian in Scotland.) When he saw it, the Anglican 
Bishop of Blackburn, a member of the university’s Coiuicil, telephoned 
Smart in Birminglum to say ‘surely we can’t have diis?’ Smart replied 
that he thought this was what a secular university was about, and the 
bishop subsided. Smart was then appointed. The sixties were d^rcssing 
years for institutional Christianity in Britain and most of his friends 
thought he would be lucky to get more than half a dozen students, 
T^at actually happened was that toe department became one of die most 
popular choices among incoming students, with the happy result (for 
Smart) that the intellectual calibre of those admitted could be kept high, 
and more staff hired. One can only guess at the reasons, and some of the 
students may originally have been looking for what they supposed to be 
a soft option. However, they arc expected at Part I level to study in four 
different areas: modem religious and adieistic thought in the West, 
modem scientific approaches to rcligiou (including the sociology of 
religion), New Tesument studies, and die history of Indian religion in 
the modem period, with reference to both Islam and Hinduism. Neither 
Barth nor Sartre is easy reading. EsseotuUy, the success of the department 
x8i 
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Tln» nromise implied by Lancasters initial aavcitucinuni, ••— 
L^'nonTofr bterlting questions would be 
prospectus’s promise of courses nngmg &qm the ^ J 

KligLn to Japanese Buddhism and ,L ’-enial 

hardly fail to attract people. Smart himself— a stocky, h ’cf-anc 

man-has also turned out to be as powerful an influence 
the university to make room for more of the innovatory spirit 

However, before mentioning the criticism that were '’'“S 
1970, sb: years after the university opened, it is u'f“»7 ^ 

both stuients and staff, and also the general public, f 
for granted about the University of Lanaster. First of all 
there, a campus university for-eventiially- 7 .uoo smdenB “““3 
rural outsVdtts of an ancient county town. Every bmlding 
on foot and under cover from its central P"j7T‘“.Se.i,„ 

The university is collegiate, not in the sense that Oxbndge 1 S ’ 
with each college enjoying finandal and academic „ 

sense that all undergraduates and dons, whether actually m r , ^ 
not, ate members of one of the six colleges, whose buildings 
well as aU the necessary social faciliries for both junior and senior mmbm, 
the teaching and office rooms for departments in non-laboratory J ' 
Every student has access to a personal ‘college tutor to consult as dis 
from a departmental supervisor in Ws o'wn subject area. Studen 
free to live as they choose in their own quarters: indeed, the ^ 

first sexual row was enjoyed (by the newspapers) long bnore t 
any students there at all, in the coune of a theoretical 4 _ 

on the extent to which accommodation should be mixed; buu 
floors, corridors, rooms, beds. . . . Student drug-taking has ® r 

replaced student sex as the British public bogy, and just as the 
Balliol claimed to have been able to tell the first wave of ”,*5 

their clothes, one of the Lancaster professors pointed to the Bow 
Tower (the only uU building in the university) and said that the tro 
was concentrated on one particular floor. Socially, the percentage 
Lancaster students ■with worlting class parents (twenty-seven per cen J ^ 
the highest in ffic new universities, though not higher than the 
among British univenity students as a whole.** The figure for Lan 
may be somewhat affected by the university’s liberality (for Bntainj 
admitting promising students wthout A level qualifications, and 
times at a comparatively advanced age. One such student, during my vis , 
was taking his final examination in the sick bay while recovering from 


** Perkin, op. dt., p. 107. 
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went on: 

■It U a mistake to suppott that room for all *» work rtutotr 
it rraffly ro be found by tn«nt of a g^crom rt;^g ra^- 
staff ratio of Britub tmivcrsmcj B often quoted as “to“t ngh ^ 
and B contrasted with much higher ratios m other j 

ratio is gready affected by some special cases, notably , 

agrieultSi. Fo^r arts and seimee faeulfies. ten to “ ^t . mSy 
. . . Nor do the mtemationil companions man quite wha , , 7 

assumed. In industrial team, the studcnt-iuff is_a ® one 

progress" to skilled staff. This fa a very odd thmg to 
would expect to relate the desired ouqiut of the J???' B? 
to the nuinbet of staff When one does so, the much higher d o^u 
rates in many countries make the Btitiih rano appear normal ramer 
luxurious.’** 

It is always difficult to make this kind of international 
because there are different degrees of what an ^ . a 

produaion wasuge. A German student who spends twe y 
German university, hut drops out aged mcnty-lhtec before 
staaisexamen, might even resemble a fimshed article almost “ j^ptcc 
B ritish student who takes his first, comparatively undemandmg 
at the age of twenty-one. However, Mr. Carws mam point stmw. 
Lancaster dons arc not under-worked. Nor is a havy taching o 
only penalty which the plasure of life in a new imiversity ames , 
Like their counterparts in Oxbridge colleges, Lancaster tachers J 

to have to fanuliarise themselves vrith what an American UAAve 

teeard as an unacccpublc range of subjects or periods; unlike ux g 
men, when they do find time tot research, they may find 
library resources wholly inadequate to their needs. Six yars alter op ^ 

Lancaster still ^s only half its library (work on the other half was 
by the Government’s 1968 cuts in capiul expenditure) with some 

volumcs.Evcnwhcnthcothcrazi.ooocanbeboughtandaccommo^ * 

the university (in the words of one professor) ‘can only hope to , 
good undergraduate taclung library — at least by transatlantic suntm- 
(It is constant use, not spot checks, that reval the strengffi^and 
of a library, but for curiosity I turned up Lawrence Wylie s 
catalogue: ^ arlicr Village in the Vauchise book was there, but 
was not** — this in a university which b strong in French studies.) Li tar) 

*• Umvenity oflancattcr, Hfili Asnsal Rrport (1969), p. 8- 
” See pp. 257-265. 
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resources, quite apart from the difierenc^ they make to the workbg lives 
of resident academic staff, arc also important deciding facton in the minds 
of vbiting foreign scholars when they are deciding whether to go here 
rather than there. Lancaster docs not do too badly, with (in 1969) seventy- 
seven foreign graduate students, out 0(363; and five visiting professors, 
out of a teaching staff of a6i. But witli a run of Hamard to 1899 now 
costing £7,660 from die reprint houses, and the typical price of a scholarly 
book edging closer and closer to Lancaster’s annual book purchase 
figure of about /50,ooo looks pretty small. Not many new American 
universities would be content with the notion that they might, if thc>' 
were lucky, possess a million books in half a century or so. 



3 THE NEW NEXT TIME; FRENCH. ENGLISH, GERMAN 


In what stmt wtrt thtst ntw miivmitits ntw. wd u 

innovation now at an tnd? What influtna vnll V.nct^m “/Sf 

Hittt upon thtir sucttssots, whMtvtr and whtntvtr AlJ . 

British and Fttnch tducanonists may puzalt ovtr thtst 
somt timt. Amtritans, who crtatt univtn.t.ts ofttn ““.“j 

stifconscious about it. may bt surpnstd that tht qutstions ” jj 

but in Europt tht patttm of hlghtr tdncanon m tach 
vary rtctntly bten stt and ttgtdat. An optical brok m it 
vMbtc, and tht most iconoc&stic step t^tn by 

group of ntw British univttsities vm simply to ” u 

offer something different &om what had gone btfote. What UOT 
and how they chose to teach it, was certainly jL„ce 

secondary to the afftont of their existtncc. Not evt^one m eithtt mnw 
or England wanted these awkward academic children to be born. 
Prance, only haste, secrecy, and the cxtraordiiure arcumsonces ol sw 
cotJd have wonted the academic and political foiOT „JLine 

Societf des Agrfgfa and the consenratiye -wing of the ® 

party. In Britain, the academic changes introduced by the new ms , 
were real but not radical. The difficult victory was won at a much am 
Stage, when academic and Civil Service opinion had to be con 
that British interests as well as natural justice demanded the prowio 
university places for those judged fit to occupy them. Evra t . 
criteria of fitness were not set any lower than before. To do so 
have been politically impossible while the argument t^t more ® 
worse* was—not for the first rime in die history of British univcrsi 
being forcefully put. „ri;ne 

The proponents of campuses in a string of Shakespearean-^oun b 
towns (YoiVlancastcr, Canterbury, Norwidi . . .) had a secondary g ^ 
to win against the party, including influenrial scientists like B^la»ett 
Chain, who agreed that many more graduates were needed, 
sidcred that the cultures ought to be grown in urban ‘centres of cxcc « 
rather than in ‘cottage univerriries*. But for the urban 
sities’ failure in previous generations to break the stranglehold w 
Oxford and Cambridge had over riic entire system, this last arguffl 
might well have been accepted. Today, with the stranglehold re 
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the decision would almost certainly go tlie odicr way. The practical 
argument for siting a new university at Lancaster, for cMmplc, rested 
heavily on the availability of hundreds of seaside lodging houses at 
Morccambe, a few miles away, where students could live during term 
time. But in the event, the univenity has provided most of us o^ accom- 
modation, student moeurs have diverged furtlier and further from those 
of seaside landladies, and the burghers of Morccambe arc rather cross 
about the forgotten promise. Students tlicmselves arc much rnorc rclucunt 
than they were in i960 to accept Acit elders pateraalist notion tha 
univenity work reouircs a retreat into a secluded, preferab y p 
environment, and tliere are staff as well « ttud^ts at j'’” 

would mucli rather live in reconditioned old buildings m the mddle of 
totvn, and who sigh for the days when the 

Vice-Chancellor’s insistenec-in a tcmpotanly converted fumiture ware- 

house, tsvo years ahead of schedule. 

Some time ago a Plat^lass profeBor suggested "'ij 

potential for innovation fades after about three yean. . . , ^ j 

innovation is its very existence, this matters less tlnn ■■ ““ 

there ate other factors to take into vi^Chancellot 

seen, the fundamenal pattern laid dovm bv the V.^Ctoeellor 

subjects with new professon keep amving to 
hostije politico. ™ 

mapped makes the outlook gnmma. A atTtfni with a strong 

tion”Ld a President of the R-P-W^ of any 

belief in compulsory Latin, , :„„„clasm or its uproarious 
trouble which 1. atmets by m '^“Xm .0^^. have trouble 
gmdmmc. Its staff, whm it is they arc known 

findingjobs in Other French imiycrsm |ypjsitics, unless politially 

to despise. Therefore, people twice about coming, 

anraaed by the Vine^nes "“yff a.Tniiens or Besonpin 
(The French system allow a professo J . advantages 

iolivemParisVheehoosesandeo^ot^ohiston.^^^ 

ofajobmtheParisiian/iniearcnota g ncwTnstitutions upon their 

In%um, though i.ttv”rfon or rsaetionf^^^ 

successors is bound to be ^ political imponderables 

unforeseeable, since so Sccay^ ever 

of that country at that time, they will never be 

unrelated to what was ^ oerhaps the turbulent history of 
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has built a few new universities in the past decade as well as 
"bX poin. Boch.^ in 
ana proktarian in concept than the tnamonally 
modL But fundamental consntunoMl change vm 
Zi bettveen ,960 ana 197= *tcc 

aemics have triea to founa the Unramtt)- of Bremen. The “t ^ ™ 

because as German polWcal society founa its faUnce ana the f 

freeze of the Occupadon and Adenauer pcrio^ gave v.^y to 

aisputariousness, Uic occasion of a univetsiy $ fonnarag 

beroeen oU ana young, conservative ana stxn^ ,i^ct- 

teacher. over the control of the bsture. Br^cn haj to 

sity. The issue may have been tesolvea m 1970 by the . 

nimt-s appofatment of a thka acaaemic comnuttee to 

sity: a SLnttee svKch svas in Y • vl^nS 

acaaemic ana polincal siaes, but which in fact baa been acasi f 

m the left betSuse one member of the profesmru! mucm ™ 

New Lrft man. Once that point was reached, the founding commi 
could clea a chief cxeccrivc and start wotlc.** ^ n-w 

Bremen’s experience suggests that the nen French and ^nma n- 
nnivetsides will be harder to csublish than cither Lanc^er or 


forces compared with tde body ot opinion supporung ^ -- - 
some people criticised the new institutions as presage projeco 
ehte minority (which was true), no one criticised the m^er la 
th rir courses and consuturion were laid down by a comnutw or 
undemocratically appointed profasors. In France, opposition to 
cexmes would have been fierce if anyone had knotwi what 
because there cristed no social or raucarional consai^ on 
o r at^Tfral experiment could have been based. But the political and 
structure of the country allowed both anthorit)’ and the mbvert ^ 
authority to work away in peace, unintaiuptcd by intadictory' 
from the academic Right, or b)’ formal demands for participation 
the political Left. , 

Perhaps the most important service whidi these new insneunons 
rendered to tiicir su«»ssors has been to darify and at the s^c 
broaden the issues whidi die next generarion of founding latneo 
have to taclde. In Britain, now that Oxford and Cambridge arc no ongc 
regarded by students or even by all university staff as the ^ 

ambition, people can attend to the differences, if any, which need to 
preserved between universities— town or country — and other p 
which admit students and do at least some resea r c h , but arc not 
universines, governed as uaivcisities, or equipped as univcssitics. 

** For drtsSs <£ t!js Erma $aeg^ see for iffiTarrr Nina Gf mmb erg ia 

(Jc3y 11 , 1969 . p. i9);J5rgRiditsri3D*5iiKia^lI^fiBtfwej iji 

Ap^ 26, 1970). 
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obstacle to further innovation is also clearer. The British 
school s)*stcm, as tlie 1964-70 Labour Government found, is almost 
untcformabic by external adminbtrative fiat. It has gone some way to 
refonn itself at the primary (first to seventh grade) level, where ^cre is 
a common school for almost all dnldrcn in a district, and where teachers 
have been free to apply, even in dwraded buildings, what Piaget and 
many other educational researchers nave told ilicm about the learning 
processes of young children. But at the secondary (eighth to thirteenth 
grade) stage both sodal commonalty and educational flexibility are 
frustrated by three facton: the universities* admission or rejection of 
children b^ specialised c.\aminations set at the of seventeen or so; 
the nation s inheritance of three separate types of^secondary school, two 
state and one private, distinguished from each other by social esteem and 
financial resources as well as by academic quality, and offering hardly 
any opportunity for transfer within the system; and parental ambition s 
anxious response to tliesc alternatives, which b expressed in ritual battles 
over education between the two main political parties, both locally and 
rationally. 

In Briuin, the importance of the decisions that must over the next 
decade be made about the tertiary education system, and in particular 
the deebion whether to allocate new resources to univexsitics or to poly- 
technics, thus lies partly ouoidc the realm of tertiary education itself 
Soon, bcrtvccn a quarter and halfofthcBritish age group will be receiving 
full-time tertiary eduation of some kind. The Department ofHducation 
and Science estimates that in 1981 there will be 727,000 students in full- 
fime higher education in England and Wales. The National Union of 
Students, and academic expansionisu cenerally, recommend up to tvrice 
this figure, which should be compared wth the prwent (1969/70) figure 
of 443,000 students, and with the Robbins Report's own prediction for 
1980 of 500,000. If by the end of tbb decade it appears that the primary 
s^ool that one attends is determined chiefly by geography, and the 
univenity or collie that one attends cliicfly by personal inclination, a 
secondary school system in which choice b determined partly by intellig- 
ence, partly by purse-length, and partly by political leverage will speedily 
become intolerable. Already, most people in Britain now want secondary 
schoob to be comprehensWe— to include, that is, all Icveb of ability 
except for cluldten whose handicaps or praetematural intelligence require 
special provision.” No one would daim that the new univcnitics and 
polytechnics founded in the 1960s of themselves brought this particular 
bsue to a heal But without them, it would still be hard to see the British 
educational system as a whole, and the issue would today be much more 
confused tlian it is. ..... 

Viewed in terms of organisadon and institutions, the prospect in 


*» See the survey introduced by D. V. Donnison in New d'oeiny. June 25. r^To. 
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France is utterly different, though there fa a link to be 

Siible elitlm of the two counm^’ Po'«- 

sHp. However, hut for the sharp ddfaencB of '“P™ ' , .jg-^^ce 

state secular schools and the survtvuig Cathohe “"“j. ^ ^ f J. 

between the countryside and the towns in the level of demnd to o ^ 

% education. FreSeh schoolchildren ean “Xol at 

common education, whether the ^ J, After the fc-ic, 

fourteen, or whether they go on to now 

though, real sodal divergence is screened. ie/ 

bec^g blunted. The ^randes toles w«e left out of M. to 

J-Orientaliw. because, like the fee-paymg pubhe schools m 

were too powerfhl to be attacked. In Ac event their f 

enhanced by their omission, because their qualdieations 

rcproachable while the qualiHcations conferred by “V™”® 

sXring. in the eyes of French employers, a ■J'valnanon immequmt 

upon an excess of ponular demoeraij-. to a coimtry 

eerti6eation fa so deeply rooted, it fa hard to ms™ge 

the power of the^mut/M Scales, On the other hand, their siw 

their curriculum and teaeWng methods are conservanve. A 

the next twenty-five years, some abrupt tcchnolopca^ 

could leave France as seriously short of 

power as her previous slowness to create 

institutions Irft her short of design cn^cen. hlof have Fren^ 

sides even be^ to satisfy, as the British ones have done. 

interest in novel academic approaches to problems of „ 

control. In a crisis of this kind a pUcc like Vincennes, wb^ now app«« 

an acadenuc sgulb without rithcr a past or a future, might e us ^ , 

model for a mote convinced and convincing assault on the sot 

fortress of French tertiary education. But next time, that fomess tm 

easily fall to an unsupported boarding parU' of Structuralist hterary ennw, 

eyebrows plucked and daggers between tncit teeth. 


*® Tlic tie tw eco teligjora and secular schools in France extends to 

icxtboolcs. Joan of Arc and Loins XVn are hardl7 recognisahle as the same pcop - 
Catholic and puhlic>sdiool texts. 
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The governance of universities: 
models and myths 

(incorporating a case-study of the ‘political model 
for the reform of West German universities) 
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CORPORATION. BODY POLITIC 



lue reverence and 
memDcrs, if not for love of 
e, at least for fear of penalty, we decree and co^and that if the 
rector himself (which God forbid) fails to observe these 
cause them to be observed by others; or if he “ ,1° 

contrary to the regulations of ih«c statutes, or a e p . ’ 

even gives his consent to if, or if he mismanages 
shaU Sttaight away be admonished ^retly by two 
in accortwnce with the true twching aJmoni.h him in 

what he has undertaken. If he should refuse, they ^ colleee If 
the presence of two chaplains or of other ”“'>7 

scorning these admonitions, he ^Is to put an tm - j 

undertaU, die aforementioned JSa to caSe Se 

upon some one of the vbitators and h^ y 6 request tliis 

statutes to be observed By J»us Chnsts r , ’ ^ jfhe 

(PhiladelpWa, ip<5^. P* 3^2-3 

■we cannot understand why eSi' 

master to ten students at Keelc it ought to oe eno g 
students keep their ,™ withdrasving financial 

rXmr"t;'^keele after a group of 

:Xts had stripped auriug^~„;jo,e^ 
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How shaU twcnticth-century onivonitiB >>= V j!|! 

abmibances of the past few yean, not many people ei*« m the 
or in the lay world thought this quesrion was worth bothermg a^ 
Universities governed themselves, referring oomionally to a 
which bore Utdc relation to the comtimtjonal pracdOT ol then nmt 
countrs'. and were not in&equently in Latin. This, at 
looked in Europe as late as I 9 « 4 , half a century after it had first beOTmc 
obvious that the difference in efficiency between one country s rfuauonn 
yh'stcm and another’s could mean the difference betss’een ^sonning an 
losing a major war. In America, whose scientific and 
achievement had ty 1914 already surpassed that of individoal Europ 
countries, university comrimdons less often lapsed into Latin an - 
tcscmhlance betss’cen the president of a imiversit}' and the president 0 
great corporation was more easily discernible. After all, they even _ 
the same title. Eut the connection between acad emi c and buMcss 
tion in America was not in fact as dose as this coincidence of nomen 
imphes. Even in the United States, and even in the nineteenth centi^. 
it was to the Protestant denominations radier than to commerw 
the Universitj' looked for a model by which to govern ^ r 
connccdom between t^-pes of university government and 
academic efficiency, they are little explored, for reasom that can be 
sed s>'llogistially: (1) most countries are f ami li a r vnth omv one 07 * 
univcnic)' government; (2) only twentietb-century socid saena 
possessed even approximately rdiable tools for 
efficiency, and as Charles Carter of Lancaster points out (p- 184) 
are sometimes foolishly used; (3) therefore only a multi-lingud so^ 
sdentist ftom an academically ‘neutral’ country", who also happened to 
interested in Wghcr education, w'ould be likely to reach iUumirunng 
conclusions. CTbis, as it happens, is a formula wmch points pretty dear > 
at Professor Joseph Ben-David of the Hebrew University in 
But the 19605 have made an issue out of univcisity government in aim 
cv’cr^' industrial nation. Totalitarian countries have not been esanp 
Rimia and China have both had moblems with students, and the cm ^ 
exception to the rule, presumahly occause of the external pressuro 
her, is IsracL In many academic structures whi^ had st ^ 

for centuries crumbled into dust at die touch of a student’s impuden 
finger. Heads of German universities were replaced by junior lecturer^ 
who disdained the tide of Rettor ^fagnifcAs; at Oxford the 
retracted a decision on the steps of the Clarendon in the face of a 
but not cspcdally belligerent crowd. From Waseda to Wisconsin, 
riot policeman became as common a sight as the football coach- 
popped like com with the sound of university presidents 
after their anon'^mons TnaT< poblic deemed to have failed m 
mission that had never been defined; and in the new British University 
of Warwick, already a magnet for pure mathematicians firom all over 
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tfic ■world, dons and students together settled down to a campaign of 
attrition in the hope of forcing the Vico*ChanceIJor and a few of the 
univeKity’s lay governors into resignation. All these events and others 
of their kind are taken by some to mean that the academic idea is dying, 
and by others to mean that it is generating a new form of life. This 
chapter docs not assume that constitutional organisation or rcorganbation 
can by itself save the university from destruction or preserve it for a yet 
more brilliant future. But it docs assume that in any country, troubled 
or peaceful, the question is worth discussing. My premises arc that with 
all their faults, inherited and acquired, universities that can be made to 
■work are better tlian universities which cannot; and tliat independent of 
the end product — whether defined as graduates, sdiojarly monographs, or 
discoveries in fundamental science— the existence of a university capable 
of governing itself by the consent of its members is some pointer, even 
if not a sufficient one, to the present or future capacity of a whole people 
to govern itself by a similar form of consent. To illustrate tliis last pomt 
a little: much can be learnt about thestability of British society by examin- 
ing the microcosmographia acadmica of an Oxford or Cambridge college; 
and the depth of the roots which democracy has grown in West Germany 
since 1945 can more accurately be gauged by listening to German scholars, 
students, and parliamentariarw dividing power between interest groups 
in a new university law for their ovm Land than by following the course 
of a West German Federal election campaign. The converse is also true. 
A people's inability to govern iisdf quickly shows in its universities. In 
Belgium, Flemings and Walloons have become unable to trust each other. 
For the famous medteva! University ofLouvain, this held out the prospect 
of partition. How do you divide a 600 year-old univenity? In 1970, 
feeling was running so high that the university library seemed likely to be 
divided by each side taking ahemate floors, or alternate numbers in the 
catalogue. That still left the problem of the -wine cellar. . . . 

In recent years, many changes have been made or proposed in the 
internal and external government of universities in the countries surveyed 
by this book. But very few of the changes have been fundamental. If is 
always easier to give a new interest group— students or junior teachers— 
a share in government than to alter the structure of government itself 
and only in a highly centralised sysf«n like the French is it possible to 
secure simultaneous change in the way a university governs itself, and in 
the way it is governed by the Stare. The aigument of tliis chapter is that 
most enanges, and most resistances to change, can be best understood by 
referring to die models of university organisation which are, or have b«n, 
available to their law-makers. As with all models for political organisation, 
the myth or image of human society on which they arc based is also 
relevant. 

For instance, the two passages printed at the head of this chapter present 
or imply two diflerent models of communal organisation which have at 
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different periods been adopted by 

by a Spaiish Cardinal, the College of Spam m 

rL onLcs to wHcb tbe closest m^em counterpart would 

sines of Sweden or Fmland, with their student-run buildmgs 

scs. The rector, who held great disciplinary, adimnumnve, 

responsibilities, had to be a student, and was elected by ™ 

the^scbolats’ own ranbs, with four counciUors, abo elened by ^ 

ballot, to advise him. But the checlts on the rator s behaylom, 

in the passage quoted, reveal that the model for the coi^tution was jlw 

sclf-covcming community of the medieval monastery. The same statutes 

also reveal that the model of a university as a student-run co^imity. 

hiring its ov-m goods and services (including teaching) as it thinks nt, u 

one that has from the earliest times been available for mutation, though 


it has only lauly been revived. , 

The second passage I quoted is no less eloquent of the model to which 
it appeals. The university, in the minds of English local coun^ots, is 
ncimer more nor less thm a school, whose scholars must be whipped it 
they are disobedient, and whose ‘masters’ are directly responsible fpr 
passing on. along with a little learning, the moral attimdes and 
customs of the surrounding community. Related to the history of English 
universities, this attitude is not as absurd as it now seems. To he in ^atti 
pupillari, in Tudor O.xford, did in fact mean that you were not safe from 
a whipping if you displeased your tutor (see p. no) ; and in our own time, 
Governor Reagan of California has not hesitated to assert a local commun- 
ity’s rights over the moral education of univenity students in its mimt 
(p. 90). This position is not incompatible with me possession of quite 
sophisticated knowledge about the detailed w'orkings or a higher cduration 
$)-stcm: Reagan knows how to scrutinise and slash the Univenity of 
California’s budget, and die council spokesman who thought Keclc 
students should be made to keep their trousers on evidently knew that 
the student-teacher ratio in Btitim univenities stood at 8 or 10 : i, even if 
he had forgotten that in Briuin. people are now legally adult at the age of 
eighteen. 

These, then, arc two probably irreconcilable models for university 
government and administration: Ac monastery’ and Ae school. Yet both, 
m one sense, rest upon Ac same myA of human behaviour, v.’hich is now 
more suspect among Ac young than any panicular type of academic 
organisation: Ac m^A of original sin. The Spanish Cardinal assumed 
that sooner or later, a Rector of his College w'ould commit some of the 
sins whiA it was Iiis dut)’ to discourage, and would have to be disaphned 
and prcs'cnted from doing the same thing again. Scholars, even if endowed 
with dcmocraticpris’ilegcs, were still considered subject to Ac temptations 
arpropriatc to ificir age. (Sutute LII: ‘Moreover, since wc understand 
mat sAolars often enter the cellar and kitAen wiAout necessary or just 
cause, which at times gives rise to scandals and consequent harm to Ae 
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collcBC, we decree that no one among *e scholars sMl enter *e cellar 
or kiWn without legitimate reason. The motive given for this enact- 
ment is interesting. In BaUiol in 1970 . 1 

at what a city magistrate might say about the college if students w on the 
right to drink when they pleased in the college bar end then wrat om 
dLk to kill or be killed on the Oxford bypass.) The modd of a 
as a school also assumes original, though not necessanly 
Most of the rules in the schools which English muniapal counalbn m 
their vouth attended were framed on the assumption that pupils woiJd 
tleir ow or mch other's trousen off unless they were specifically 

Sssgsats 

have just “^,]J^;tii'obvioi to *e discerning for many 

modem university. That has . ^ been predicted, 

years, and to that e«ent the ernes of die 1960S cotUU Mve^ 

The monastic model codd . j,,. masters concentrated 

secular world invaded the cloista. , act by a life- 

on training doaors, OTginally devised. But then they 

pattern which the univenity lua itse | -J ^ science, which were 
began to make and distnbute qj national aggrandise- 

intended to be exploited and as uSptions. E%m 

ment by people wlo shared ‘leisure class’, in 

it became necessary to pay miiversity for secular employment, 

order to dissuade them f ^ demonlising enough for 

CTo bring the “f “ d^s Ks vows and marries, but it 

his colleagues whm a Catholic E ||j-P jp elaborate system of 
would be a good deal ^^ devfsed and offered to ducourage 

sabbaticab and tinge benefits had to be devise 

others from following his .j „longation of adolescence had 

The school model, though itsf J whichever side of the 

substantial nutctial and Protestant cultutes.and not even 

lectern you sat, only ever railly u„i,ed States, where it liad a long 

in all of those. In England “d 1 The fairytale flavour of 

innings, it has been pp. 83-4) is o"u iUustrauon 

Berkdey’s Great P3nty_ sides of the Atlantic pro- 



tessots anu or vacations, now — - 

confine smdent fomimtion to premises dunng tenn 

whatever the boys and gulsbke to doonunwers^ry^P^^^^^, , He donors, n 

time, so long as it does not i,f, of retirement told roe gendy 

Oxford in rpyo, one „t.,^d changed more in the two yrais 

and soberly thatthe style ofthe^ac^W^^^^^,^, logo 

just past than in the preceding forty, ana 1 v 
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wants an extension of school. • , 

The decline of these hierarchical models led to the enunciation or a 
new one, based on the principle of voluntarism. One Bnmh Vice- 
Chancellor of a technological university has even suggested publicly that 
a university is like a golf-club whose rules students should cxpwt to ob^ 
if they care to join it. (Jews and Negroes presumably excluded.) But tim 
attempt to revive the model of the voluntary society, in a morcexpUcit ^ 
secular form than the notion of a semi-sacred ‘community of scholan , 
is doomed to failure in an advanced industrial country where most young 
people have no effective choice whether or not to attend a university: 
if they can, they do, and increase their earning power thereby; if they 
cannot, for want of intelligence or parental encouragement, they make 
do with the jobs the graduates leave. 

Far more powerful, in a world community which traces most of lU 
successes (and a few of its dilutes) to large-scale organisation, is the 
managerial or bureaucratic model of a univenity. The United States has 
been accustomed to this model for some rime. Its evolution followed quite 
closely the evolution of the American business corporation from the 
dictatorship of the entrepreneur to the rise of the managers. Clark Kerr 
in his classic The Uses cj the University dates the change from autocraty 
to bureauCTacy in Amcrian univcnities somewhere in the decade 
1935-45. and suggests that Robert Hutchins of Chicago (who is still 
alive and living in Santa Barbara) was the last of the giants ‘in the sense 
that he was the last of the university presidents who really tried to change 
his institution in any fundamental way’. Kerr goes on to describe his 
own job in the Californian ‘multiversity’, which at the time of wnting 
in 1963 employed 40,000 people (more than IBM) in over a hundred 
locations: 

‘There arc several “nations” of students, of faculty, of alumni, of 
trustees, of public groups. Each has its territory, its jurisdiction, its 
form of government. Each can declare war on the others; some have 
the power of veto. Each can settle its own problems by a majority 
vote, but altogether they form no single constituency. It is a plundistic 
society vnth multiple cultures. Coexistence is more likely tlun unity. 
Peace is one priority item, progress another. 

‘The president in themidtivcKity is leader, educator, creator, initiator, 
wiclder of power, pump; he is abo officeholder, caretaker, inheritor, 
conscnsus-scekcr, persuader, bottleneck. But he is mostly a mediator.* ** 

* Kerr, op. dc, p. 36. But tiiis couopt of the presidential oSice and the university 
bureaucracy as a mere bolder of the rii^ for faculty research en tr epreneurs has lately 

been cri tidsc d. The administration 'failed to ^asp the full impact whidi sponsored 
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The managerial revolurion in universities took a surprbingly long time 
to cross the Atlantic. The British University Grants Committee was 
formed in 1919 to distribute Government money to the universities, but 
at the receiving end the Vict^Chancellorship of Oxford was until the 
1960s rotated among heads of colleges on the principle of Bugginss 
turn. It was a testimony, partly to British consemtism, ^ 

smooth operation of the system which Sir Eric Ashbv has callM govern- 
ment by consent and after consultation*. It took the Robbins Repon 
(1963) to show the nation, and the Franks Report 1964) to show Oxford, 
that higher education could no longer be directed by gentleman s agr^ 
ment; and the new universities, founded at about the same ° 

brought forward a breed of executive head who was openly ^ 

flattered to be described by the Sunday papers m the 
kept for the City pages, as -abrasive-, -dynam.c specucular . The mean- 
ing of all this did n'lafhegin to dasvn on ‘h' 

until durine the agitated years 1967-70 relationships bi^n to go sour M 
one or two of the new institutions. The 1965 edition 

Vice-Chancellbr- (p. 237 • By I 970 ok “f ^ ^ bring 

member of the Universi^ Counctl, political 

back a report of a meenng J copied a motio? asking 

scientist,* and Assembly of aradsOTC discovered and cir- 

Mr, Butterworth to r«ign.> But of *e domin^^ 
culatcd during the student sit-m at of manaitcment consultanu 

present point'was the 2968 f S%-hicl. con- 

on the running of the university ( > 

eluded: , , 

-Taken as a whole, the Univeni^ VriiSfriu 
mawIrlSsn^truidJmto^^^ s-cture, and in many of its 

St' i'o e^X-nS^^ i" 

fdledloimdeimnjlluispontoredrcseart TO a Cades Kwr- 

sS si,-. - »- - ■ 

(ed.). ..-TOWel (tendon, .are). P- .07- 

• T?if CujrJian, Jane rpT®* 
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an increase in the ratio of students to academic staff, or an >"«•»« “! 
the proportion of lower-paid senior staff. Clearly only margmal 
changes in teaching costs can be ctepeaed, unless there is a county- 
■wide change of view in universities, for no university alone could 
embark on revolutionar>' changes in academic suture. 
less, marginal improvements are possible and should be aaively sought 
at Warwick in the long term interests of the University, which tor 
many reasons demands expansion far bc^'ond its present size. ... 

The Vice-Chancellor ... has to represent his University m the 
outside world, fostering its interests in the highest drcics, attracting 
financial support, and enhandng its sutus by playing a part in the 
public life of the Univenity svorld at large both inside and outside 
the United Kingdom. His image is itt image ... 

‘Sooner or later, the University of Warwick will have to come to 
terms with the age-old conflia between democratic principles and 
effective government. In its early days, the policy of allosving 
to have his say in nearly every cause and problem W'as w'orkablc. At 
its present size, the resulting system of committees and debating forums 
is a source of inefficiency.’* 


I do not cite these paragraphs to shov/ that the managerial model of 
a university is by its nature, or by the nature of its exponents, biased 
against any particular CTOup of people within a university. This may be 
true*, on the other hand the authors of this tmott told the V ice-Chancdlor 
that his students, for example, suffered from many grievances, both 
‘objective’ and ‘subjective’. The point to notice is rather the numb« of 
challenges quite casually posed to normal British academic assumptions 
about the style of life appropriate to the pursuit of learning. The doctrine 
of efficiency dictates direct democracy’ — ^"ihc policy of allowing 
everybody to have his say in nearly every cause and problem — is un- 
workable. The doctrine of uniformity and technical compatibility dictate 
that ‘no univenity alone could embark on revolutionary changes m 
academic structure’. The paragraph in the TyaracJe Report about the 
functions of the Vice-Chancellor b particularly interesting to anyone 
who knows the hbtory of thb curiously-named office. The Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford — an office now so formal that the Oxford 
MAs could trust Harold Macnullan with it wlule he was still Prime 
Minbtcr, and later Usten to him telling them that it was one of the few 
offices from which he could not possibly be qected — was originally the 
Bbhop of Lincoln’s private eye on the unreliable scholars of dbtant 
Oxenford. A century or two passed, and the scholars managed to co-opt 
the Chancellor; another century or two, and he was representing dicir 
interests at Court, so that executive power in the university (sudi as it 


* Reports reprinted in nionipjon, op. , pp. 1J6-143. 
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to his deputy. Now it is for the deputy-in Warwiefc, 
don —to teptcsait his University in the outside world, 
j V -Csts in the highest circles . Behind hint be leaves, not a 
deputy, but a bureaucracy. 

It is important to realise that dm development does not only aJTcct 
^versity administration. If it did, there would be no struggles. In 
Bnuin todav, as in America yesterday and Germany tomorrow, the 
problem is that the old, enjoyable, vertical distinctions between institu- 
tions— for example, the custom that Oxford men pole a punt from the 
o^osite end to Cambridge men — are now cut across by interest groups 
which have much more in common with like-minded people elsewhere 
than they have with anyone they meet in quad or refectory. The visible 
symbols of this are the itinerant student agitator, and the microbiologist 
or econometrist whose face is more fomiliar to colleagues in Turin or 
Toronto than it is to his own pupils. But the Jess visible symbols may be 
more important. In every British university now, there have to be 
people at or near the top who know how to play the Government 
Research Councils, draw up a rolling decennial plan, manage die out- 
flow of news, and anticipate the questions of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. That is what the British have willed by acquiring, in the course of 
a single decade, the resolve to hold universities answerable for the public 
money they spend, and the expectation that academics will by some 
alchemical process transmute advanced knowledge into economic growtii. 
But it is then no surprise if the people entrusted with cash of this nature 
have more to say to officials of the Ford Foundation or the managing 
directors of large companies than to labour historians and literary critics 
in their osvn universities. This often happens even if the chief executive 
concerned starts out in the job as a scholar among scliolars. One of the 
very few criticisms I heard voiced— by an academic— of Charles Carter 
at Lancaster (see p. i8o) was that he tended to neglect his own powers 
of academic leadership in favour of building up the university's academic 
enterprises, which improved its financial position and public reputation. 
This may or may not have been a fair criticism, but it serves to underline 
the point that tlie outstanding characteristic of the managerial model for 
a university is its strength. It pulls people along in its wake, whatever their 
initial desires were, and it docs so because, on one level, it works. Euro- 
peans, C. P. Snow once wrot^ arc sometimes surprised to leant that 
about eighty per cent of the pure science being done in the entire West 
is being done in the United States, and most otus were surprised to Icam 
from Robert Oppenheimer than of all the scientists who had ever lived, 
ninety-three per cent were alive in 1960. But even Europeans who have 
digested these statements sometimes remain under the misappr^cmion 
that it is all because Americans are rich. Mudi more probably, it is heamc, 
long before the Federal Government needed big sdrnce and n^cd it 
quickly, American universities had taken the managerial model into 

c* 


then was) passed 


‘fosterinrr its inter 
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their systems' In nineteenth-century Europe, research and higher cdua- 
don srcre regarded by the individual as a tenif, or calling, and by the 
nadon as a iSury of which only a little could be afforded. By the turn 
S ieSnrine managerial diversity in the US made both mto a 
tusiness. Prof^or Ben-David thus describes the change. 


The fact that the United States univcnitics were to a large extent 
non-governmental bodies made it nccessa^' for them to dwelop an 
enterprising leadenhip and efficient administration. For the European 
civil servant in charge of the matter the problem of finanang uniycr- 
sides posed itself in the form of how to spend as little as possible given 
an established set of objectives and a scale of priorities. The Amcncan 
univenity president, however, had to ask himself how to incrc^e 
income by convincing a variety of donors about the important of the 
university and by finding new markcK and extending cxisring ono 
for its services. For the university president the range of objectives and 
the scale of priorirics were not regarded as given.’* 

This is how the American university and segments of American indmtry 
came to look— as Clark Kerr confesses — more and more alike. Professor 
Ben-Darid adds that ‘the vice-chancellor in Englbh universities has 
somewhat similar fimerions, but his scope of enterprise and pow^ arc 
mote limited’. As in several other respects, British imivcnitics are in this 
sense half-way between those of the Unit^ Sutes and those of Western 
Europe. But they are edgmg closer to the US all the time, not least because 
their professors in all disciplines now trip to and fro very easily across 
the Atlantic, and can sec for themselves that in American universities 
today, the professon have themselves largely displaced the president 
as the institution’s chief fund-raisers and go-getters. 

Given the power ofthe managerial model, and given the sums of money 
involved (in the US, about a billion and a half dollars a year, mosdy 
fiom the Federal Government, for basic research in the sciences) it is 
rather surprising that not just the sodal sciences, which have pretensions 
to ‘usefulness’, but the humanities too, have prospered as much as they 
have. If there is a ‘crisis in the humanities*^ in the US, it is intellectual 
rather than merely financial. The balance in the minds of presidents and 
vice-chancellors is much better preserved than one would expect fi’om the 
head of a large business who knew that— as a British Conservative 


* According to Lord Bowden (in a letter to tiic aotboi), ‘before 1939 the Americani 
took it for granted that the best researrii would be done in Europe and that they would 
exploit it. The whole univerriry scene was transformed by Vannerar Bush’s reports 
called Seien£e~-the EnJIen Frniier, wluch he wrote for President Roosevelt at die end 
of the War.’ 

•Joseph Bas-DiTid, Funiamental SixerA md the UnlversitUi (OECD, 1968), p. 36- 
•j. H. Plumb (cd.). The Crisis m the Hstmamties (London, 1964}. See also Daedalus 
(Toturt of the Humanities' Summer, 19^). 
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Minister once remarked— you can buy a profbsor of Greek for three 
thousand pounds a year and a Liddell and Scotr, but a professor of sdcncc 
rnay cost a million pounds of equipment/® Arts men grumble, of course, 
about the glcarning new^ laboratories, complete with reception desb 
for yisiring dignitaries, whidt seem to go up overnight on their campuses, 
but in Britain and America they do not— like their overloaded counter- 
parts in French or German universities— murmur bloody revolution. 
There are several possible reasons for this. It cannot be fear of student 
uproar, for that has only entered into peopJeV calculations since 
and it cannot be a sense of cultural and political solidarity across die Snow 
line, for in most universities none exists. However, any President or 
Vice-Chancellor who wants peace in his osvn house has to reckon with 
the mentality of die professorial ‘guild*, and the political pressures it is 
capable of mounting within and without the institution widiout dis- 
tinction of disciples. It is also relevant that the line hetw’ccn ‘purity* and 
‘utility’ is not drawn conveniently between the sciences and the human- 
ities, The professor of astro-physics with his million-pound machine may 
be as ‘pointlcssly* obsessed with the question of how much hydrogen there 
is in the outer layer of a blue star as hts colleague with the Liddell and 
Scott is obsessed with a fragment of a lost play by Sophocles. Bodi are 
spending tax-payers' money without hope or an economic return, so 
why should they be treated unequally? 

However, there is here a prior question; why should either of them 
be spending tax-payers’ money wthoot hope of an economic return? 
There is also a subsequent question: if professors like these are to ^ hired 
for activities whose return can only be measured— or rhetorically justified 
—in social or even quasi-spirilual terms, how are we to assess the Califor- 
nian professor of Agricultural Automarion w’hosc return may be economic 
but anti-sodal, or the Defence Department micro-biologist whose rewm 
may be antj-social without even being economic? And what pri« is to 
be put on the heads of the managerial university s most conspicuous, 
though only partly-finished, product; educated men and women? Jlic 
formulation of each question is assodated in the public mind with studwjt 
revolts. But it docs not have to be. Neutrally stated, the cliangc wlitcli 
the questions, and all the turbulence of the past six years, represent is the 
appearance on the w'orld screen of a new model for the strueturc of 
academic organisms; a political one. Not the monaster}*, not the school, 
not die voluntary society, and not the corporation; but die internal and 
externa! relations of the citv*-statc, the town meeting, or the rilla^^ soviet 
arc die precedents to which unconscious appeal is now made. There arc 
several points of interest, and also of extreme diffinrlt)', m thu dcvclop- 

Ikir one thing, it represents a alufi, not only of model, but abo of 


• Sampson, op. etc, p. 24J. 
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underlying mytli. I have already argued tliat both the monastic and the 
pedagogical models of university organisation assumed the depravity of 
some or all of the people by whom Ac model was meant to be operated. 
The voluntarist and the managerial models, by contrast, assumed not 
depravity, nor yet perfectibility, but rationality. People who pay^ their 
own money to job a gal£<lub may or may not pick up their balls in the 
rough when no one is looking, or seek to escape standing their round 
m the bar, but they are unlikely to drive a plough across the greens. 
People whose services are teta'med by a great corporation, or who con- 
sume its products, ate not expeaed to question its goals, though they 
are permitted and even encouraged to make it more efficient, whether 
through the force of market choice and rejection, or through the company 
suggestions box. Even from the humbler levels of the work-force ration- 
aUty of a kbd is expected. The lads, that is, may push their luck m 
bdustrial hargtinbg, but will agree that something has gone wrong 
if the effea of their miliuncy is to close the plant and throw themselves 
out of work. (That happens, ofeoutse, especially in the British and Ameri- 
can newspaper-printing mdustry, hut people never quite believe that it 
is gobg to happen until it is too late.) Univenitics m different countries 
vary considerably m the room they allow for the free play of market 
forces m their own structure- Freedom for both students and professors 
to shop around for better conditions of research, teachbg, salary, climate, 
or instruction is greater m the United Stales than it has ever been any- 
where else. German university students traditionally enjoyed, though 
now less often make use of, freedom to migrate from one campus to 
another durbg tiieit student careers. In England, until very recently, 
not only students hut even professors had little chance— and secmmgly 
little desire— to migrate from campus to campus.* In Japan the entire 
higher education system is frozen and stratified by prestige to a degree 
wmch a foreigner, especially an American, does not easily understand. 

But almost universally in the free world, universities have been admbi- 
stered as an ‘open’ system, b which engagement was voluntaty, and 
wreckbg parties corrcspondbgly rate. In this sense the title ofjames 
Ridgeway s hook on the military and bdustrial bvolvcments of American 
univcrsuics, Tfie Closed Corporation, is a misnomer. As long as the model 
of American university operation really was ‘corporate’ or managerial, 
IK acuities were open. The practices, some odious and some mnocent, 
^^S^*y describes si^ified — though this was for some time not 
realise— a poliricuation of tiie entire model, complete with Official 

1m u^tted to Mi. Frank Heller for die suggestion that the comparative im- 
njobili^ of European acadenucs doives from the steep pyramidal structure of their 
iwfemon. -whidi is also divided, cspetially in Britain, into numerous grades. In the US 
the propmtiott of foil or associate profosois is hi^, and even assistant professors have 
eonsulenbl: powers and responsMdcs vritlro a department. The structure is simpler 
»sd, as It were, flattened. It encourages lateral movement. 
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Secrets Act. with politicisation of tlic model arrived a new revision 
ot the underlying myth. No longer could rationality and at least con- 
ditional goodwill be safely attributed to all participants in tbe enterprise 
tor the university was becoming a paradigm of the larger society in 
which, notoriously, these qualities cannot be relied upon. On the other 
k impossible to rcti^ to the monastic model’s assumption 

that all members of the institution were in equal need of being rcalled 
to the Rule by prayer and occasional scourging. As for Ac pedagogical 
model’s assumption that all masters were virtuous and all pupils depraved, 
mis was diSiciUt to operate in practice, because it was obviously untrue— 
and besides, where did you put graduate students? The conditions were 
right for depravity and unreliability to be defined, as in the wider sodety, 
not by absolute criteria but by the group which happened to be dominant. 
As long as Ae permeation of Ac entire academic system by politia could 
be concealed from the system’s constituents, this meant ttut Ac univer- 
sity s faculty and administration could, in Acir own c\'C$ and also in 
oAcr people’s, do no serious wrong. Quite unconsciously, they simpl)' 
enlarged Aeir concept of Ac mission of a university to indude whatever 
sodety proposed, from Project Manhattan and Project Camdoc to Ac 
humblest research contraafrom Ac Education Office ot Ac Milh Market- 
ing Board, and it would have been a rash student or perilously isolated 
professor who objected, even if he knew about it. It is alwa)’s in the inter- 
ests of Ac conservative element in sodety to conceal as long as possible 
Ae political component in any dedsion, because once people pick up 
the sound of political gears engaging, Aey b^in to ask Acmsclvcs in a 
wider frame of reference where Aeir own interest lies. 

Sooner or later, of course, an opposition liad to arise. It was pre- 
cipitated in different countries by oincrent external phenomena whicli 
nevcnhcless posed similar challenges to similar fcinA of people: in Ac 
US Ac Left and Ae young were aroused by Civil Rights, in Britain 
by nuclear weapons, in France and Germany by the Algerian War, in 
Japan by an Occupation which -was artificially prolonged by Ac Korean 
War. For a long time, the University's unique combination of manageri- 
alism and mysdfiadcn preserved its own strvcwre intact, but bv Ae 
rime its internal politicisation was made explidr, Ae positions which the 
parries took up were too fixed for political adjustments to be made. The 
attackers saw vidous depravity. Ae defenden foolish utopianism; «ch 
side was convinced that llic oAcr had no place in a university; and since 
Ac defenden called in aid Ac ‘rationality’ of the managerial model from 
which Acy were gradually being dislod^d. Ac attackers were forced to 
argue, in some cases, that rafior^ity had no place in a univentty dAcr. 

There are several difficulties, not yci resolved and powibly irr^luble. 
about Ae political model for a university community. The most import- 
ant is that Its predecessor. Ae managerial mode), is not only far from dead, 
but in several countries has jrt to evolre. To be more precise: in Britain 
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it b approaching adulthood, in France and Germany it is infant, in Italy 
and Japan it is unheard of. Only in the United States, of the co)mtries 
under resdew, might it be described as senescent, and this hesitantly, for 
if under pressure from without die American university’s golden age is 
ending, its strength and variety is such that it can still, like Father William, 
kick its juniors downstairs. Other countries will find it no easier than 
Briuin has done to forgo its benefits. Yet by its very success, as we can 
now see, it drags the political model in its train. The university becomes 
all-inclusive. The margins between campus and society blur. Soon, all 
the conflicts of interest already familiar from political life arc repeated in 
the academic microcosm, which b unprepared for them because, accord- 
ing to its own theory of itself, they should not occur. 

The fascination of higher education today, considered internationally, 
consists largely in the spectacle of university administrations and Minis- 
tries of Education squirming to adueve systems of American managerial 
efficiency without either abandoning dicir cultural history, touching off 
their students again, or incurring expense of an American order of 
magnitude. In most countries, success b still in doubt. Britain is by far 
the most comfortably placed, with a s»ble domestic political situation 
(to which Ulster b regarded as a peripheral annoyance), an immensely 
strong tradition of academic organisation, and no serious backlog of 
material investment to make up at the terriar)’ level (schools are another 
matter). Imminent politicisation of Britain’s peacefully adopted manager- 
ial model b showing at three points; parliamentary insistence on greater 
control over university budgets, symbolbed by a faster growth rate in 
the public sector of higher cducarion (‘polytechnics’) than in the semi- 
private, privileged sector (‘univenirics’); rcstivencss at all levels in both 
sectors at the prospect of the class divbions that have bedevilled Britbh 
education at the primary and scoindary levels being repeated at tertiary 
level; and within institutions, coUbions between politicbed students and 
unreformed academic deebion-makers, who apply, on the whole, a 
monastic model in universities and a pedagogic model in polytechnics. 

Japan, on present form, will be capable of incurring the expense of 
bringing her universities up to a civilised standard as soon as she chooses 
to do so, and there b no cultural tradition involved in her Germano- 
Amcrican, <^tury-old, higher education system that she is not capable 
m rc-inv«ting. No country in die world b so adept at rapid social change. 
Her studene, however, arc deeply alienated from the mainstream of 
^Imai sodety, and even if they could he penuaded to partidpate-in the 
dircaion of nw model universities, the risb involved might well seem 
too great for the country’s timidly conservative, businessman’s adminbtra- 
uon. 

Italy has neither money nor managerial competence in her higher 
c uation ^'stem, and in a heartlessly long perspective, it might be better 
or cr univcnitics to remain substantial^ unreformed until the job can 
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be done under conditions of political stability. The univeniries of them- 
selves cannot contribute much to the achievement of that stability, and 
under present conditions, interference with them seems certain to disrupt 
what cultural tradition they retain mthout acltieving anything but 
pockets of technocratic efficiency in a wilderness of political despair. 

France is of aU countries the least likely voluntardy to create a dis- 
continuity between her remodelled institutions and her culti^ inherit- 
ance, and judgment must be suspended while the system is digestmg the 
uniquely French paradox of a centrally-imposed decentralisanon and m 
offidally-sponsored politicisation. Like Italy, hosvever. France has not 
yet faced ^rely tlie nuestion whether she can continue to r^dm t to 
higher eduction all qualified applicant m whatever subject y'd ^“ct 
they cate to apply. Economically she probably cannot 
of a true mass System of higher educauon. but 
the surface of her social and political structure 
administrators to get away with saying yes to some and 
Western Germany is a still more intetesnng case, for thae the sd 

Bo“nt ofm Jrities, and thereUnons of un~ 

sources of money and legitimation, arc at e p happening 

in unforeseen and original ways. > 3g”ial and the political 

is the simultaneous imposition of both the ® l; ^ has elements of 
models of a univenity on to an ^e^anliv^ 

both monastidsm and voluntansm. But ^ j ^pg^gd before 

yet been dbcussed in these pases. some preliminary detail is neeaea 

the argument can be resumed. 
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The German idea of a university, as die visitor to Tokyo, Chicago, and 
Manchester well knows, has during the last century and a half been the 
most powerful in the world. It dates from 1809/10, when a Prussian 
gentleman-scholar, Wilhelm von Humboldt, founded the University of 
Berlin to express his conception of a univenity as a place where culture, 
education, and original research Forschitn^) are inextric- 

ably linked.^® At that time, Oxford and Cambridge were finishing schools 
for gentlemen in which a few scholars of world reputation happened to 
live and work; Yale and Harvard were teaching a set classical and theo- 
logical curriculum to the sons of the newly-independcnt colonists; and 
scientific discovery, whether in Paris, London, or north Italy, was only 
casually associated wth the historic univenities and the education of the 
young. Examples could be multiplied of important intellectual innova- 
tions which under these conditions were stored away on the innovator’s 
death. Mathematical statistics, as practised by Pascal and Laplace, had to 
wait for the twentieth century and the computer to be fully exploited. 
But within half a century of von Humboldt’s foundation, German scholar- 
ship was an international byword— a rude word, indeed, in Oxford and 
Cambridge, but the procession of Americans travelling to Germany in 
search of Ph.Ds told its own tale. In the sciences, the success of the new 
method of academic organisation was dramatic. Professor Ben-David 
accounts for it in this way; 

Due to the introduction of laboratory training in the German 
universities, the span of time and space between the inception of ideas 
and the working out of their implications in experimental research was 
decreased radically. What used to be accomplished by the undirected 
efforts of scientbts working over decades or centuries, singly or wath 
one or two triples far svrxy fiom each other, became now the 
co-operative task of relatively large groups of advanced students con- 
centrated round one or several teachers.’^ 


See von Humboldt’s 1809/10 memorandum, Uher die innere und aussere Organisation 
der JwhCTfn mssenschajslichen Anstalur zu Berlin (Berlin, 1 903). translated by Edward Shils 
AI*® * recent paperback in German: Peter Bcrglar, 
It il/wfm pon Humholdt (RowoUt, Hambn^, 1970). 

“ Op. cit., p. 29. 
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By these methods was developed tlic now-famihar eyclc of idea^ 
coordinated research -> fundamental discovery ^ tesearch and 

development -f useful or profitable exploitation. The development of 
anilinc^dycs, and the demonstration that numerous diseases are 
S^d “Vere early examples, and the two sepante fields mmc togefer 
svith Ehrlich's disLerj- that chemical weapons b°"™ed from dyestuffs 
could he used against the spirochaetc that causes syphilis. 

The lxpense of these developments was considerable, and 

elitist implications made it „o 5 t respects still is. 

rule the system at institutional ^ ,o offer to imder- 

the professor (Otdinarius) svho dradcs research team, and (in 

graduates, what shall be the emp asu university level) what 

Smmittee with his cofagi.es « “rVL re^^^^ 

appointments shall be made, expe P }^ow he pleased 

The freedom of the professor “ '^rel edf^^^^^ 
{UhfrMt) and die ^eedom of the '"^“Ve were absolute, 

courts white he pleased and at >>“ “ of most German 

The conservative “r 

universities was not inherent in jh > j political assumptions, 
nineteenth century German mcccss, which disguised 

The system was ruined bvm O' ^ aaministrative, that it 

from Germans tl.e flaws, both , „„ that ptoduced for 

contained. It 'vas difficult to fl”™' '"J noM prizes than 'vent 
German nationals between But in the period j9Si-«« 

to any other counts (39 o"t j Germany had 71 not 

the United States had 44 (out conclusion that it could 

does the detailed evidence eross-over point on the graph 

all be blamed on the Nazi ^ ,,rp difficult svas of the pro- 

occurred betsveen the ^'S. Intdl«‘“"‘^ ,,,, „ot accompm.ed 

fessors’ oivn making. Th' H ,'j\^Mffs’ to take account of the 
by departmental teorganuation ^d t^«« p master of hs 

new maps of learning. T ^ ^ rioline had become impossible to tna . 
■discipline', even when *0 * “plm'ir''„dition, though by now Wy 
(One sociological polymath Som th p ,969 *at 

mtrenched in American W pP ,, .he 

whereas until about ipjo j„ ^eral languages, ths svas no longer 

important litcramre in his subjea..^«w h., 

possible.) But if the German hierarchically, by t“bordm«- 

eipline totellecmally, he coidd i.„e.ests of university ptof«to^ 

ing the newer research “"‘“'f ter-enlargingteam 
and by preserving the Atnon * ^dier in the same intimate, 

sSjs.'S-istS®--'*”'*-'''*” 
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When German history rccommenad after 1945 . peda- 

gogical and hierarchical organisation was not, as it was in Japan, reformed 
by the W«tcm occupying powers, in spite of the case w’ith which it had 
been ‘captured’ by National Socialism during the 1930s. It seemed more 
important to provide higher education quickly for returning veterans, 
and to preserve continuit>’ wnth a system whose historical excellence most 
English and American educators rccognircd. A new departure was made 
only in Berlin, where it was necessary to create a ‘free’ institution as a 
counter to the old Wilhelm Humboldt Univenity (included in the East 
ZoneV The Free Univenity, built widi Ford Foundation money, pro- 
vided for token student representation on faculty committees and the 
Senate, but by the 1960s it was obvious that— as one student put it to 
me— you could not make a radical univenity with reactionary professors. 
As at Berkeley, political discussions in univenity buildings wxtc pro- 
hibited, and an assisunt lecturer lost his job for revealing in a newspaper 
article the political background of a decision taken by the Academic 
Senate. Meanwhile, the SPD and the CDU between them sasv to it that 


ideological stagnation prevailed in Bonn; and everywhere in Germany, 
the multiplication of qualified school-leaven {ahthmenten), together with 
the migration of able young people from the j^st Zone, began to produce 
the constituents of mass higher education, without the human, material, 
or administrative resources for shaping it into a system. Student numbers 
doubled to 280,000 bctsN'een 1958 and 1968, and in several faculties— 
especially those which traditionally led to teaching posts— the ratio of 
students to staff declined to about 40 : i. Libraries and seminar rooms be- 
came intolerably over-crowded, and between a third and a half of arts 
students left university without a final degree. Although the proportion 
of the staff possessing professorial rank had declined from seventy per 
cent in 1890 to fifteen per cent in the 1960s, their influence on univeisity 
decisions wm unchanged, and they remain^ the only people entitled to 
act « examin en, so students often met ‘their* professor for the first time 
m Ae final, oftm decisive, oral exams.** (This, a commonplace in British 
universities which have external examiners, is a traumatic experience for 
a Gmnan student. In theory, the student tells his professor when he is 
•■““y ^^e lus exam. His professor asks him a few questions, and 

slukes him by the ^d, or alternatively tells him to go away and do a 
httic more prmrarion. This ciinlbcd, if sometimes invidious, procedure 
u twdly pwsiblc if the professor has never set eyes on the student before.) 

^ studmt revolution of the 19605 began earUer in Berlin than any- 
where else m Europe. The Free University’s first large scale strike on a 
tree sp^ took pha in May 1965, a year after Berkeley’s, and in 
gcnci^, Bcrlm $ uncomfortable gco-pohtical situation seems to make it 
anjmtiator of trends which are taken up elsewhere. (This is an ill omen 

on ffl ctay by Eva WeDer and Wafccd van 
wm n Julm K2gtl(ci). Pcr.«r(London, ip*?). pp. 4J-38. 
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for the structural reforms of German universities at the present tirne, 
which liave reduced Berlin, but so fir nowhere else, to unmanageable 
cliaos.) Besides, the German student movement has a kind of adulthood 
seldom found in other countri« The rmsons are smmlet Gemam do 
not take their etimr etatn until they arc nventy, and ^ 
serviee Utey spend at least five years (nme to ten sem«ters) « 
before they tike their lint stoBf.vamo.. At the same ™ 

aeademie Situation deseribed above brought about a 
alliance between students and nssWenln.. who are now 
but were until recently unsalaried. Tl.e student “ “Teln 

a certain philosophical and political senomness from '>’= f 
Marxbt Edition and its lcnBest-snrv.v.ng 

Marcuse and rite late T. W. Adorno are f ™ f 

therefore far more likely than French or tan expect to leave 

university system itself, which "“"V ® pohtol situation, 

until they were tltirty or so; nor did iarvlatin 

indienant though they w|cre about “• P'^™ e programme of 

ness that could tempt them to Conscqtfcntfy, through 

revolutionary adveuturura in indusmal leaders, and 

much of the period m whidi the Bi w, , ^ managerial reform 

the IVisseiischafisrat ” have been j, prepared with a 

and updating of German universmes, the left has been p p 

political model for the same purpose. •programme'. 

^ By 'model* I had better make Wins witf the issue of 

It is of the decided by the 

power and control, and leaves t anxious to reduce the length 

winners. The ofilcial reformers arc ^ver a degree, which 

of time which German qualification for those who do 

would entail introducing an int _^pa,rh- to slow down or at least 
not intend to proceed enrolments, by mimems clatisiis or 

control the rate "f "“ISlaTorpniLion^f uni^^^ ani 

otlier means; and to * gnjivlto national manpower neei, 

tliciracadcmic programmes mo p association between 

without abandoning the "H" scholarship. However, these 

educarion, vosl^n of what preoecupi« Ministers 

aims— which ate only the Getma over— arc m Germany pr^ 

responsible for higher j'Ltions, though Bonn has the 

visional and tenlattvc, for in Education remains the res- 
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ponsMity of the UnJ govenunoits, and sinre it is theit last major 
sphere of control, they wUl not easily surrender it. However, m 1969 to 
ftderal Chancellor, Willy Brandt, felt strong enough to Ktablish a joint 
BiifjJand L&iicr group for educarional planning, and initiated the drattmg o 

a$kclctonFcdcrallawforhighereducation,onwhichnegotiationsprocMd. 

This remonal structure provided the radical reformers -wito their 
opportunity. A centralised system, like those of France, Italy, and Japan, 
would have confronted them with the embattled conservatism m a 
national Civil Service and the anxious resistances of a mass electorate. But 
in Germany there is still an internal, invisible frontier which divides the 
Protestant, Social Democratic north from the Catholic, Christian Dern(> 
cratic south, and north of that line, once the attention of the SPD s left 
wing was focussed upon the university question, one SPD Land after an- 
other passed an umversilStsgesetz (univenity law) restructuring theuniversity 
more or less on the lines that the reasonable section of the Left requested. 

The most spectacular result of the new laws has been the election, in 
Berlin and Hamburg by the time of writing, of an assistent to the office 
whose title ^s’as frrmerly Rector Magnijiats and is now simply Prasident. 
The enormity of this change can only be comprehended if one has tasted 
the social flavour of a German professorial team. At one north Gcrro^ 
university I ailed upon an arts professor, politially a liberal, and a scholar 
of international renotvn who seemed to have been a visiting professor 


at most of the universities mentioned in this book. His assistent was 
present, and during the conversation wc dbcussed the impact of the 
reforms that liad taken place, and their effect upon the lives of people in 
the univcfsit)'. In the course of the hour, the assistent opened his mouth, I 
tliink, twice. His true function was to pour the tea, hand round the choco- 
late biscuits, and listen to what h» professor had to say. If a generous man 
with an international outlook could maintain this style, it was easy to 
believe reports of other professors whose assistenten used to be expected 
to baby-sit, do the w'ashing, and in the intervals, contribute unacknow- 
ledged research to the ptotesor’s current book. 

These elections of assistenten to the presidency were the predictable 
result of the system known as drillelparitSt, wnich the law enforces. 
Dfiitclparitat has (as yet) no exact equivalent in Englbh. It means the 
sharing of voting strength between the three main interest groups which 
constitute the luiivcnity : professors, dozenlen and assistenten, and students. 
Once this principle was admitted into the bodies— Council and academic 
Senate— by which German universities arc governed, the post of chief 
executive was almost bound to go to a member of the middle group, as 
the only candidate upon svhom professors and students were able to 
cornwomba So it v.'as in Berlin, where a thirty-one year-old sociologist, 
Rolf Krcibich, was elcacd president after a poll in which four-fifdis of 
the and only onc-fifth of the students voted. In Hamburg, 

Similarly, the job went to a thirty-seven year-old theologian from Bonn, 
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Peter Fischer-Appelt.whosepowerbascandqualificationsforadmlmstrativc 

ofSce-was his chairmanship of the all-Gctman Confcrmce of Assistants. 

The system is well exemplified in Hamburg. Neither the aty nor the 
university is readily associated with j “ 

international port for five cenmries, and m protating 

wa?aW=^o^S*e5o^rfffi« 

democratic opposi^ntnHden(^^^ 



is said to have muttered when tne gj n^ch as 

so vielfressen me man kotzcn mochte o -.o ooo students, 

youd 4e to vomif.) 

an extensive campus, and j.j fpm. It has traditional 

city wall by Dammtor station * economics, and evangelical 

strengths in medicine, jpjgip j, was subjected, liic 

theology, but no obvious weakn - , . student radicals, who 

other German universities, to ^*7XfcnsibIe aspects of the professorial 
wisely concentrated on ^ .jt^g ‘ijf„cT den Talaren Moff von 

system, and campaimed under J_icferrmg to the parti- 

Miwend Jahren (‘Under the ® W— ‘Every tenth private bed makes 

ttt?ft^b?i;edfm«rc^ 

sity law on Iriiuhantst hn«. ^ „„ undoubtedly fiaroed. 

From the legislature s point 5 „dcnts’ case against the 

not merely out of '/"‘{’“''y . „f dm institution as a daily creator 

university, but out of a desire still dependent on the 

of probl/ms. The University “f dmt iioyed by the 

in, id for money, now has an ,,^11 show how real this 

British civic universities. Howcvct, y, amonc 


vie universities. ®!! ^c*^ffice ivas circulated among 

autonomy is. The old Rectors, tog ^ ^^s their 

the professors every three y“«' legislature and budget did 

and soeialstatus-to behave as tl^ough^ ^ ^ seven-year period 

not exist. The new P'“'^'"'’.“',f°^eadmini!ra“''= 

andobligedbythelawtohaveha^ ,|,e university he 

hand, may in spite of his demo^nc snpp 

easier for outside interests to aptn«^ f mMiSI « 

It is too early, also to J“>8= boycotted the first university 

level. The Hamburg s„,Inee,«)oji ta. aso.<« 

1. The German s.nto.s' in .!.« by *' ^ 

members nationally. ■» ™ 

Government finanail 2 ^joo inemteo. 

a comruratively negbgible force. wiUi a.5 
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elections, so the student members of Senate and Counal were in 197° 
moderates. Herr Fischer-Appclt, who appears for interview flanked by 
professional administrators, is still feeling his way. though he talks con- 
fidently of getting even the medical schools under soaal and financial 
control eventually. (That problem, however, cannot easily be solved by 
one university alone. In Germany, even top men in academic mcdionc 
only make about half what they can cam in private practice. The timings 
of a private consultant may reach DM130,000 a year, less thirty-fiyc per 
cent for running expenses. Hence the system of private be^ m the 
excellently equipped university dinics, which allow the medical pro- 
fessor to have the best of both worlds. Reform at a single university 
would merely drive the best men elsewhere.) 

More immediately painful are the effects of the law at dcpartmOTtal 
level. Tlie old Acuities have been swept away and replaced with perhaps 
six times as m2ny fachhereuhe, or subject committees, all with their own 
form oidrittelparitSt.Thcfachhcreich elects, from its own midst, the admini- 
strative chief of the department, who need no longer be the professor, 
and it also makes academic appointments at junior level. There is also 
provision for a departmental general assembly {vollversammUin^, but 
the number of students who bomcr to attend is very low. The real fights 
take place in the faehhereieh, where the law does not insist, as it does for 
the University Council and Senate, on full driltelparitSI. For example, in 
the Hamburg History department, die parity consbted of up to twelve 
professors, three dozenten, three assistenten, and six students, giving a 
built-in professorial majority'. At the time of my visit the Left, led by one 
of the dozenUn whose pcnonal and professional fiicndship with one of 
the professors gave the struggle an extra piquancy, was arguing for a 
parity of nine professors, six dozenten, six assislenten, and nine students.** 
This is a balance which in any critical decision would force one or tw'O 
members of any one group to ‘cross the floor’ and vote on the questions 
merits. ‘And besides,’ the Left argues with assumed innocence, ‘three 
fewer professon on the committee means that three more professors have 
time for their research.’ 

For in fact, the exorbitant demands on time which the new system 
makes are its most serious drawback. True, some professors have tried 
to claim that several of the new university laws contravene the German 
constitution’s provision for academic fieedom in teaching and research — 
the freedom, that is, to do as an individual something which the fachbereicb 
committee might consider inexpedient— and the lustory of extremism 
among German student movements in this century makes the fear 
undcntandablc. (German students were, in fact, Nazi before the Nazis. 
The)’ demanded acadenne sclf-govcmmcnt in the twenties as a slogan 

** iTa same man. Dr. Imanuel Geiss, lias acted as the political catalyst on the founding 

committee for the University ofBreinen($eej^. 187-8 £). 
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acainst liberal professors, and when their chance came in 1933, they 
stormed classrooms, assaulted Jewish and Socialist students, and con- 
tributed to the banishment, over a four-year period, of r,6oo professors 
from universities and Hochschtleu.) However, democracy has iB o™ 
terrors. One dezent in the Overseas Economics Departmmt, svhich has 
eighteen professors and twenty dozeaten to 4,500 sradents a ratio 
considerably worse than i : too, lightened only by the part-time grading 
and invigilating work of (issWen/ni— described the position: 



from industry, from government. 

A professor of German Literature also spoke of 'the mtoh ..me spent 
on discussion without teal results , and wen y 

•I have done no serious wo* fo' yrara 
for past failures, and it s hard ™il{ we ate faced svith 

the war. Now, when we ate in > ^ j„ , concentration camp 

this. But the radicals are not ,ricd to make a Naa 

for the last eighteen months of the svar but they meu 

leftist dozenUn have more ha^to Spsied through 

that the interminable dbcussion is a P , . supcrficialljj 

before the new system can run as ^ whether the next lew years 
appeared to. But evOTone is Ahes of the sutties. For m 

intake of smdents will be m rsitez ^ ,han in Pm"*' 

Germany the post-war baby 3 of .967/8 id "Ot 

Britain, and the United States, so i, done, there might have 


be as radical as me un. 

Germany die post-war baby b‘«"V“"'^ 3 -onions of .967/8 did not 
Britain, and the United States, so ‘“‘‘f i, done, there might have 

coincide svith the peak in student num arrive anyway, for in 

been much more serious “^ble. Tmubm ^3_ji , ,33 

Germany, as ebewhere, P°b”“’,'^ „ professor, ‘the schools ate 

into the schools. ‘In Hamburg, like— and this is Germany! 

seriously upset. Scholars attend “ P j. is behavuig more 

On the other hand, the decide whether a democratic 

calmly. It is this 
univenity can also be an cfiicien 



3 POWER: THE ACADEMIC QUESTION 


Few Germans at the present time would claim to have discovered yet how 
a university should be governed in an industrial or post-mdmtria 
society. All the same, the history of the world oflcaming over the p« 
five years does suggest that of the five models discussed here, only e 
political one stands much chance of ultimate acceptance by all the parties 
concerned. To review the reasons: .. 

(i) The monastic model, wthin which all members of a hierarcmcaliy 
organised institution obey a set of rules metaphysically prescribed, was 
the matrix out of which universities in the West and the East were shaped. 
The physical lay-out of Cambridge in the English Fens, or of Buddhist 
Koyasan in the pine-clad mountains above Os^, testifies to the cultural 
fertility of the model and also to its survival power. But there 1* httle 
hope of transplanting it. not even of preserving it unaltered in its origmal 
setting. A time and a society whose governing principle is pluralism 
has put out of the question any general or lasting agreement on a single 
source of external authority. 

(a) Tlie pedagogic model, which overlaps at several points with the first, 
has become obsolete through demographic and sociological changes 
wWch arc probably irreversible. It will be no easier in the twenty-first 
centuT)’ than it was in the Middle Ages to treat twenty year-olds — still 
less, as in German univcnitics and American graduate schools, twenty- 
five year-olds— as a separate race of elderly children. The prolongation 
of middle-class cluldhood within the walls of an institution can now he 
recognised as a nineteenth century conception. The conception owed 
something to protective evangelical theology, but more to the educational 
expediency of the ‘sheltered workshop , which prepared a person s 
intellect and emotions to last lum for the whole of his pre-determined, 
single-track career. The art of government, in the British Empire, was 
conformity to expectation under stress, and the creation of a close-knit 
British colony’ in an un&miliar environment. Victorian Oxford was 
wrfcctly fitted to supply this quality. 

( 3 ) The voluntaristic model rc^rds the university as a convenient 
canopy beneath which professon, students, and the rest pursue, as they 
might in a club, their private interests: on the one side research leavened 
with a little teaching; on the other side qualifications leavened with a 
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little educition. There is cleatljr an element of this model in any modem 
university. In North America, especially, professors arc often able to use 
the instimtion that nominally employs them as a roof for projects svhsc i 
ate as readily transported as they are themselves. There, too the rs^i 
variety of academic institutions encourages the gtonnh of self-sclcctcd, 
e-xperimental academic communities. Dlact Mounusn College, anarchsc 
in structure and creative in curriculum, svas a good 
lasted. So arc the ‘Free Universities syhsch sprang up on the Wat Coast 
in the late sixties, and which the ’ 

place like Berkeley have willingly clasped to then ovm “ “ 

Ldel for most of the world’s ustivemties and j! 

unreal, for it assumes that students have e.xcrased a eal 
ents, and to attend this instimtion ratlser than that 
und r the normal conditions of life in a 
( 4 ) This last objection is equally applicable to *= 
a university, which has however proved too s . . ■_ of California 

missed. It is ofcoune possible to critias^ Laboratories have 

by asking how much its Radiation or Nava ‘ graduates 

contributed to the sum comprehend th? knosni 

cmcree any better prepared ^ , Tjoioena. Dut the critiasm 

world than the astrology majors r.Uw: \mc no universities to 

may be beside dtc point. Very proba^. cfT.cienc)-. 

run tertiary education v.nth P complex'— would be 

businas and Sovemment^-th^mihug- fulfil tl.cir basic 

providing by now a much less Iik« mlmral craecs of Academe. 

requirements, without bothering . „nivcnit>-, to the shortcomings 
ol-r'c fn Turin’s technological un ncrsio . ^ 


FIAT’S response, in Turin i- of what would have hajp- 

of Italian higher education is a | for the success ota 

pened on a terryifying scale in the ’ ^ entrepreneur. Just ’* 

muversity system which cast '“'f .'"j'’' ^ ” j a ^gh f 
mod^ industp- tends to be ^ me 


modem industr)’ tends ®^K^*'”j*'*^-rroncept$, more inviting 
■product’ like shoes or boob, , company produpng 

to innovators, like ‘5°“*"'“ l" .d] i„ tlie absence of a msnagctu% 
information retrieval systems mig nroJiicc the information to^ 

successful university, orgamsc >«'f ,u retrieve it. The 
retrieved, and the kind of men corporation doing wcl 

alternative to the university as a not- P g,.n„linit coiporanon 
by doing good may be the “"'f" > "^cos-otds, if the Unwenuy 
unconcerned with 9““““"’ amleraedia Brilanni". the 
ofCbiogo did not mvn ‘■^'‘"[^'^SUfcnginterestintheUn.vemtj 

pisedmBn'ranniVumightoncdayn 

of Chicago, Inc. . l;™i,.tiom to die managerial ““t' S . 

But there remain serious of the corauiimity s rciml 

imivetsity. Hie most “"ethnic liormwed fmm the ID..1 

to he mauaged-immottaliied in the pun 
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cards: ‘XHs is a human being. Do not fold, spindle, or mutilate. (The 
University of Chicago, jealous for its personality, declined to simplity 
its own administrative records by giving each student a coding number 
instead of a name.) This practical obsucle to the onward march ot 
managerialism revealed the fundamental clashes of interwt withm the 
institution, which the managerial model has to deny. To “'s “ay, berause 
they were never encouraged to learn the political facts of life, both students 
and faculty at Berkeley are able to convince themselves that their diver- 
sity really belongs to them, not to Governor Reagan and the Californian 
voters out there in the warm boulevards of die nirvana state. 

It is worth comparing another type of institution which admits hd*an 
beings after examination for long or short stays, and discharges them, 
suitably modified, on to the labour market— an institution, moreover, 
which is also centrally or peripherally involved in the advancemw*^ ot 
knowledge, I am thinking of hospitals, where there are also strong, thoi^h 
not always recognised, conflicts of interest between different parties. 
Patients wsh to get well and get out. Docton want this too but also want 
to make money and meet interesting problems. Nurses sympathise with 
both but also want a routine that runs smoothly, with no need to think 
about exceptions. Each of these groups has or should have political rights 
in the institution, but the model for the whole can properly be a mana- 
gerial one, because as a hospital defines health, all can agree on what a 
healthy person is. If hospitals were too much afflicted with chaplains of 
the kind who went about saying, ‘Ah, you may tl^k you’re getting well, 
but in reality you’re si<k\ the managerial model could not survive. 

A university also contains within itself the disparate mterests of teachers, 
researchers, students, adtmnistraiors, and ancillary staff. Most people 
who have studied the problem seem to agree that this heterogeneity n 
necessary to the function which a univenity sets out to perform— that 
teaching decays into instruction when it is severed from the advancement 
of knowledge; that research workers lose a little of their edge when they 
arc shut up in think-tanks and no longer under constant pressure to 
communicate their methods and results in a form comprehensible to the 
generation rising; and that in a constantly expanding intellectual universe, 
where disciplines form, break, and re-form bonds with other disciplines, 
the human agglomerations gathered for mutual help and comfort arc 
apt to be so large that profesional or semi-professional administrators 
arc needed if scholars arc to be able to do their own thing. (Of course, 
the necessity of administration is sometimes disputed. I was once present 
Virile a group of professors in a large American state university were 
discussing wnat might be going on in a meeting, then in session, of 
campm deans and other high administrators. ‘If a bomb fell on that 
room, said one man, ‘this place would come to a grinding halt — for 
five minutes.’ Laughter and applause.) 

But though a univenity contains disparate interests it parts company 
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from a hospital when it tries to define its end product. Tiicre eannot he 
agreement in a universit)' on what constitutes an educated man or woman, 
and even originality is an elusive concept sometimes. I do not just mean 
that agreement is difficult, and that when it is reached, a solemn snllness 
descends, I mean instead that as soon as agrceinent is reached, there has 
ceased to he a university, for a onivenity, like a pohtial situation, is 
auto-destructive. The people involved in it ate always ttvnng «> 
what they know in favour of what has only been glimpsed. 
if government or society tells them that more 

are needed, aeademics may agree-for have ^ rerlv'tha^t th- 

same thing for years? But after thought they may ‘''“ 'fm, j, 
guidance meeivJd is itself misguided, and that 

h artists, to do something not origmally * 

manager-and professors and student too "”Sude is 

part of their minds— this canker tn the app c , — , 

distressing. All of them can and do take re „ntury has 

calls the -myth of objective consciousness "J"' 

substimted for God. (Consider, for instance, _ „ j, , quality 

oetence’ in the aadcmic appointments system. Oampcimre t s ! 



t<.eFederalDollar.andWliaeHaiHePub.,slwo^w,^^^^^^ 

would criticise the svastc— all ffitisc • • , - listens is 

or maybe rsvo fertile conceptions, u 

bound to repress, not the F™" „ „l,o wanu she uiitimtio.n 

for his owns honour and «nc but the maniger— and 

as such to alter course. This , ,^i,o!c, and die maniger. 

luually not even he-can s« the j„,„„ted in preservutg the 

by Clark Kerr's os™ confession, is if i, means taking awiv 

peace. It is all right to add to P'“*^ vvithout his noticing. Aetuil 
From Professor Y-nnIes, it can sehieved. if >t all. by 

redistribution of posver or income „?imm?' 

political decision. Or as P** p 

is) TIte political model for a "„?Si, die rest of h-'-e. Ue 

situation has shown, « open to a compsoy. a c-u- . 


I has shown, « open to . ^oj^like a co.'npi”) . a 

point to grasp is that a modern eotporat; ssilhni society. In 

L even a medieval nnivcrsitspa an 

society— 'in microcosm ‘j^LmeKmed. lUsbrr. st ss socseS) oet^ 

only certain groups and classes are represen 
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is.d mto committee for the reinterpreution of the p«t ”7“^ 

of the fomre. It depends on experts, but need not be ‘ ‘ 

Ac university &ils to reproduce, in whatever fbmu are most »m°P “ ' 
> I:c. J pinicular place, the political pressures which ansc 


1 academic life in a paiuLuiai u,*...., r“; c e y , 

&om social life, it svill still be in the busmess of conferring J 

power, and hence a political institution. For learning m *e last hundred 
iears or so has become power, and power abhors a vacuum. If an insnm- 
tion formerly vacuum-tight is unsealed to admit the pressures o ii 
side world, but mainoins *e fiction that Ae intushing air is polmauv 

sanitised on entry, civic life within that institution ^nllrcm^n m Hob 
state ofnarare, however 'civilising' the enterprises it has in hand. 

A recent exchange in Britain casts light on tlic fiaive powOT o c 
academic mind. Mr. Enoch Powell, as an cx-professor of ^ 

polindan, and a demagogue of no mean talent, understands enough a out 
the role of power within a imivcrsity to be sure that students ought not to 
be given any, and made a spccdi w^Tng so. Sic Eric Ashby, former > 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, who understands more than most men 
about universities, docs not seem to tmderstand as much as Mr. Pow 
about power, for he replied from the Institute of Advanced Studies at 
Princeton to the effect that students have power already: ‘In tlic [BnmbJ 
civil universities students arc not only statutory memben ofthe corporation , 
they ate, with the approval of Parfiament, represented on the governing 
bodies (courts) and have been so for sfacw-seven years. All tlut is happen- 
ing now is a long overdue reform of this prinriple.’** This represo^ a 
failure to take account of the distinction, already referred to in th^ 
pages, between the ‘dignified’ and the ‘dficient’ principles of univffi^ 
constitutions. In Britain, university Courts represent the dignified- 
Councils and Senates, or the committees of those bodies, represent 
the efficient. 

To be fair. Sir Eric discusses the bsuc much more satisfactorily in his 
recent book, The Rise of the Student Estate in BritainP Students, he thwe 
saj’s, tend to be disappointed vrith their experience of consultative 
participation’ or ‘tmnority representation’ in university business, and 
would in fact be equally disappointed with parity representation or even 
majority control, because they misapprdicnd what pow'cr in universities 
is, and where it lies: 

*The power to make the deosions upon which universities really 


The Cudriiim(MaiidissterzDdLosdoa),jQness. 1970; ibi<L,Jul7 3, 1970. 

(widi Maiy Andenon), London, syjo. See alio Edward Sliil’i review in hfvterva 
Vm 4 (October 1970). ProSnsor Slub rgects argmaenn for tie formal partiaparion of 
stndents ia cnivernty btmnesi, partly on tltt groimdi tiat the condition of being a student 
B too temporary to be called an ‘estate*. If^ as I suggest in Chapter Seven (pp. 29I"W5)* 
rccntrnii e dneat ioa* were made part of every cinzen*s *.^^1 contract, thi* pariicnlar 

rfijectira woold CdL 
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depend is so dispersed end dilated thit no one, whether student or 
vi^«:hancellor. krt get his hands on it. . , The central covenant on 
which universities stand is that it is the individual teacher and no one 
else who decides what he shall teach and in what Erection he M 
advance knowledge. Any vicochancellor or dean or Kimnittee who 
issued directives on these matten would be breaking *= 
entrust these two categories ofdecision-n.ak.ng » 

there weresmden.son%hemornot. would notbeanansfer^^^^ 

it would be imposing power where none has 
freedom has been won after centur.es ^ Srie° of 
those who refused to teach Lysenko’s geneocs ? Hitoyheone^cn 
race The other two basic categot.es of dccmon-maknig are wno 
is to be taught and who is to teach: admm.ons md ap^rntments. 

In neither of these matters IS power concentrated, (pp. 4 

All this explains very well how it ^ce-Chanccllor 

student sit-in possibly leading P®'l“ be defending the ark of the 
or university President conceives huns student body per- 

covenant, with desperately thm r^our * , entire 

ceives him as dcfenduig could 

capitalist system standing at his elbow. Erie’s argument. Power 

not be more complete. But there is a mly now have our 

diffused is still power. Students, and , ^ knowledge is 

lives profoundl); aff«tcd ^ “ “nf beyond ^them the lay pullic, 
advanced m universities. “ p ' ty one man or one com- 

fmd that all the significant dens ions ^ oanspatently power, 
mirtee. however -ft 

But if the decisions are shared by a hundrM J especaUy 

committees, power is still what .those studenB a c m J 
if the hundre^d are socially condiuoned m d«.de^™ , 

same way, or to avoid r, L,„,ices®of power-for example, 

it is true, mote can be a^ievcd j against another. But man- 

by playing off one professor 4,„targinal. In the United 

oeuvres of this kin/ can t^^dety-ltS' vinims. not of an 

States, students-perhaps the who k mnety ^ education, and o 

express centralised ‘ , “ST ^tch dollar at whatever cost o 

expand it by pursuing the ^f^'^al cn^.^ eondltloncd response to 

iS^^vidnal or instimtional diversity faculty members whose 

economic opportunity made way and no o^cr Now 

rnitlirr bad orocrammcd them to -.vj^wn as capriciously and 


economic opportunity, m react in tliat way and no omcr. 

culture had programmed m t 35 capnaously an^d 

that Pentagon research S”"'^ mTd” .hTprofessors’ condition may be 

illogically as they were oris na^mad^^ ^ er in 

piJble, But wtilc.it all las 

students was as “"“““’i ees The point has been well put by f 
in relation to inner city Negroes, me po 
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K. Shdnbaum, who coordinated the Vietnam Project at MicUgan State 

University: , . - 

■On every campus &om Harvard to Michigan Sute, *= 
the same. The social science professor, trained (not ° 

the bigger problems, is oEf campus escpettismg for ° 

industt^ client whose assumptions he readily adopts. His s»d<mB a^ 
mechanistically led through the same soaal science 
competent insmictor or graduate assistant, and they ^ 

exposed to questions of judgment and the application of wis 
vs'as the profesor in the first place.*** 

It does not necessarily follow 6om the argimcnt about the r^ o 
power wnthin a university that the particular political moacl to be app 
must he one nun. one vote. Democracy comes in many disguise, f/cn 
in a democratically governed society. But undCT modem con i o ♦ 
•witli the univenity lying open to society and society lying open o 
university, each feeding the other, it will he difiicult for a university 
adopt permanently a form of government radically different 
wider society’s, and expect the difference to protect the institution o 
outside political influence. Only the lingering models of the monastery, 
the school, and the club have for so long permitted universities to $ 
asvay widi such superbly— and in tbeir ^y, usefully— undemocra 
forms of government. President Levi of the University of Chiago 
pafectly correct to argue, as he docs, that whate’er is least administcrea 
is best, that it is better not to know too much too accurately about one s 
colleagues and the costs of their activities in money, time, and space, 
and positively dangerous to expose the university to an attack of demo- 
cracy, as though decision-making itself were the whole life of the insotu- 
lion. Almost any British Vice-Chancellor (though comparatively few 
American university presidents), would in private say the same. 

However, univcnitics ruled out that choice for themselves when they 
accepted large amounts of public money for research, and at the same time 
made themselves indispensable as public educators. In Chicago dming 
"World War II, President Hutchins knew less about the process 
atomic pile on his own campus than some people in WasHngton did, 
and when Leo Szilard and his colleagues sent their now-famous letter to 
President Truman asking lum not to use the atomic bomb on a Japan»c 
citv, there could be no way for the univenity itself to throw its weight 
behind the appeal, cs’cn if it had wanted to. That pattern, inevitable in 
war, remained in peace. There b a much more direct relation than is 
generally realised between die internal and external government of a 
university. Dr. Geiss in Hamburg describes it in this way: ‘Political life 
in Germany is being normalised. In a democracy, if there arc major forces 
” Ran^s. April 1756. (Q-joted in Peter Bucknun. Th limits ef Protest (London. 

W).pp. 41-j. 
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unrepresented in Parliament, it is normal for tlicm to go on to the streets. 
Our turmoil here is thus a symptom of our normalit)'. The new genera- 
tion since the war has taken tnc democratic slogans for granted as incasurcs 


German professors look totally ridicidous. 

The claims of professors— stripped of die pettiness and the pretensions— 
would be the same all over the \vorId: claims that the full-time pursuit 
of excellence, whcilicr in scholarship or tennis, requires a nun to delegate 
his democratic rights in the institution to an oligarch whoni he hopes 
he can trust. This is in effect what most democrats do most of the time, 
and would do, even in democratic universities. Many academics who sit 
on university committees arc just as icnotant of the subjects “ 

students would be. But dUeussion of Row democracy can be 
cntly worked has always been subsequent to the strugg c o r 

of women, of smdents— for the francnisc. In all su strugg , 
oetcncc of the about-to-be-enftanehised to dec.de the 1““"™ ““ T* 
Re set before them is uevet really the issue The .ssue .s fob ^ * 
upstarts be resisted?’ and if they cannot, \M.a. T'"' 

make?’ In other words, ’If they can vote us f ™ 
that they know enough to vote as we would. P , . , j „ 

would not be accepted by a reformist, let alone a re™lonona^,_Wda^ 

but the point can be more ncut^Iy made that po . . 

long rtm. creates tl.c skill necessary ’ snYobld omfesS 

control do not long remain workers, smdents * ppmnted professors 

would no longer be students, as ‘''^.^'l.Thtery been better realised in 
In Briuin, cunously, the force of this has Jatciy ^ Yicc- 

the relations benveen die Government or i |t :q_ pf Students on 
Chancellors, on the one hand, »re 

the other, than it has been m '“‘victoria’n-Gothic kind.” In 

Still trapped in monasticism of a irrupt, 

the United States, the opposite has happened: relations 

■Phase one of the smdent revolution participate in 

which obtained on A”icri«n campmes • * \ j ^ancial 

everything from the hoard of trustees at Prmeemn 
committees and alumni fund-raising B P^ decree requirements 
Smdents also participate extensively ■" sertmg p b 
for graduate and undergraduate '^'j^CTand even serve 

prolrammes, select faculty for Pf”-”™®" and provosts.’” 
on search committees for new umvers ty p f^nmoi of the foity- 

■■ However. Bridsh tnidenti now si. on ihe .e^emc ^ ^ at 

three universities, where in 19« they “• ™ . indication that Btinsh doni, 

NUS demands for a form of j riteumitanees. (Tl.e G.ard.t. 

like U.eBtitish.ris.oeracy.lnow when to adjus.malttrtdoueunn 

NoTcmbet 24, 1970). 

Nettf Society, J<jly 9. 1970 - 
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Th= writer ItvingLoiiUHorowit7,UthcrcguiltyofcxtrapoUting from 

the ^S-and in America, drcreis always an exception to be 
■ HoS he goes on to suggest that the next phase of student ttade 
unionism’ willle a demand to be paid for the adminutrative 
chores which at present they arc graciomly pemutted '? B , “j; 

Perhaps, but there will be difficult.es. for the uidusmal P<>w« 
students have acquired in some American diversities and cd eges is no^ 
matched at state or Federal level. Just as 

can no longer communicate with thdr student children, m p 
elected or appointed political tepresenutives cannot conununirate w 
student organisations. Since the typical American university is , 
state university, diis basic lack of frandbisc is hound to bring ^ , 
trouble as the industrialisation of students proceeds. Practical wis o 
demands an extension of the franchise, for if the Regents of the University 
of California operated under dritulpaulSt, they could hardly have ditK c 
the policy of the institution more ineptly and expensively than th^ nave 
done, faced with social forces for which they had neither sympathy nor 


understanding. 

In the US, universities whose administrations and facultia are per- 
mitted to make political responses to political pressures will have a 
bcttcr-than-cvcn chance of remaining blands of comparative sanity, an 
therefore places where good intellectual work can be done, in wi increas- 
ingly paranoid environment. In Britain, paranoia exists, but chien)^ a 
localised academic vice; the socicul vice is an excess of phlcgrm From 
Japan and Italy— and even from France, until the intcUecnial coherence 
of M. Faurc’s law finds expression in the new institutions it is creating— 
Britam and America have nothing to learn about university government 
In Germany, too, it will take a long ume for the constitutional exp^- 
ments of Bremen or Hamburg to reach, say, Wurzburg, and Ang|^ 
Saxon academics are unlikely to borrow from the model until it has 
proved itself. But the model is latent within their ovm systems already, 
in the subtle pressure of central government no less than in the crude 
pressure of the student prolcuriat, and political pressure is most to be 
feared ■when it is deprived alike of recognition and an outlet. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


What should students study? 


I LEARNING AS AN INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY 

■Nowadays all the students must needs attend lectures on Vji# and 
Pliny and the rest of the new-fhogled authots-what is 
listed to them for five years and yet get no 

return home, their parents aslc them, swmg, rradinu Poetry 

they reply that they are naught, but that they have ““8 
Anl then their pamnts are perpl«ed-but they see ^ 

University, should perish, rather than so many Universities 

‘To the Higher Mathematics-and may it never be of any use to 
inyone-’ high table toast (traditional) 

Every fresh outrage of action or "rmn' of irreplaceable 

sities-in London, New York, and Jfp" oHng otedents 

scholarly material; in Ohio and ’ yplutionary movements in 

by the forces °f °"‘’“"'“he S 

xmiversities have come since the ca V Nanterre. Both these 

Movement and of the Moavemcn •*: yg pf the style and content 
incorporated a severe but "X^ed It would now be a 

of academic teaching m the "f'' jn,jj„cd that if he could just get 

very naive professor indeed who „ough competent and amiable 

the curriculum right, and ‘■'f “ dropping slow on the campuses, 

people to teach it, 5°“'£XIts liOT wiile they are stiU school- 
as on Yeats’s isle of tosfree. Sra quality of teaching are under 

children that when the cvrxicm . school or the commim- 

discussion, social and^ polmcal p commonsense or ration Jity- (A 
ity generally count ji^t j length about his Indianapolu 
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_ W been fired, not for political reasons, but became parents 
that he was making their children read boob outside the set '“W 
learn that any attempt at reform, however stnctly it seems to be confmed 
to an educamnal context, sooner or later confronts an indmdml, or a 

system, which can only be worsted by direct or political action. Abs y, 

studenu go on to suppose that because at every turn m the educational 
system there is an obstacle which cannot be removed by rational arg - 
ment, there must be a conspiracy between the obstacles, that somewhae 
in a ctntral computer there is an obstacular master plan, which niust Dc 
searched out and destroyed before any local g;round clcannce an do any 
lasting good. In America cspcdally. radicals whether of the Lett or tne 
Right are kept going by their conviction that there is a conspiraw agamst 
them (this is the real tragedy of any encounter between students and 
police in the United States) and the more distant the supposed source 
of the threat, the more potent it is. Thus, in Berkeley, Governor Reagan 
is a potent threat indeed, but he only became so after the balance o 
academic power within the university rad shifted against undergwduatcs, 
who could then sec only state-wide or global remedies for their dishes. 
In Berkeley it is, according to Professor Tussnun, the fac^ty that is 
responsible for the ‘joyless drift* of the undergraduate college,^ and u 
*die vested interest most difficult to move. It acts out of conviction and 
habit, but what it has acated and what it maintains is in educational, 
social, and human terms a disastrous failure.** Similarly in England, as 
Eric Robinson has pointed out In an admirably tactless book, there ^ 
been much research on almost everything which students do or suffer 
outside their academic work, but of the impact of lectures, semina^ 
tutorials, reading: of the way in which they acquire new ideas and discard 
old ones; of how they Icam to master procedures and pass examinations— 
of these things almost nothing is known, because the researcher could 
not find out without interrogating students on their teachers and teach^ 
on their methods.* In the last three or four years, several British universities 
have jumped through tlus taa barrier, and Lancaster’s Department of 
Higher Education, for example, reckons to investigate ‘learning situations, 
the effectiveness of teaching, problems of assessment and examination, 
and the social, psychological and intellectual problems of students’. (Note 
‘students’— tcadicn arc not supposed to have social or psychological 
problems.) But the lateness of tnc start only reinforces my point: that 
students the world over arc not encouraged to pry into the faults and 
imtionalitics of their own immediate learning environment, and arc 
therefore the more prone to project their domestic discontents on to the 
wider society whose own faults and irrationalities arc more glaringly 


‘JoKph Ttusman, Experiment et Brrblejr (London, Oxford, and New York, 19'59). 

p.67. 

* Eric Rolnsson, The Sev Peljudatia (London. 1963), p. 106. 
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obvious to them. Even in Dmcaster.'thc scholar hired to e.vaniinc leamine 
situations was soon given to imdentand that he would be wiser to conduct 
his researches in universities other than his own. 

Architectural iujhieuces 

All over the world, however, the organbation of learning at university 
level is now recognised as a problem. It does not follow from Ais that 
it is possible to hold a genuinely cross-cultural discussion about it. Even 
leaving aside lingmstic difficulties, the area of potential misunderstanding 
is very large. Before embarking on just such a discussion, it may be worth 
noting what kind of things are held in common and what are not. Clearly, 
the physical environment and fadlitics are a common factor. A dreaming 
spire in Oxford, a hyperbolic paraboloid in Brasilia, or a tower block in 
Tokyo are interchangeable tn function: they contain boxes, small or 
large, in which students may encounter a professor, each other, or a 
machine. Occasionally, but not often enough, routine university architec- 
ture is consciously used by someone as a device to express a significant 
academic or human idea. The driving spirits behind the Universit)' of 
Vincennes deliberately made their lecture rooms too small for more than 
thirty to forty people so that the traditional stance of ilic French leemrer— 
six feet above contradiction in an amphitheatre %vith scats for 500— could 
no longer be adopted. Saarinen's Law School at Chicago, as already noted, 
forces professors who want to collect their mail to cross the student 
lounge on the way. The new generation of British universities have been 
prabed by one American university architect-planner for their ‘continuous 
teaching environment, a physical form that preserves communication 
and contact between all parts of the institution while allowing external 
accretion and internal change.^ (He means that everything you need is in 
walkbg distance, and that the plan leaves room for new growth or second 
thoughts.) On the whole, thb prabc is deserved: the platcglass universities, 
planned all at once (by different people) wntli a great rush of creative 
blood to the heai express the best ideas of a whole architectural genera- 
tion much more clearly than the bigger American campuses, whose one 
or two dbtingubhed buildings arc often surrounded by sprawling acres 
of reach-me-down mediocrity. Professor Perkin points out that^ the 
British innovation is also a revival of ‘a very ancimt and natural principle 
which svas first adopted by the medieval coll^iatc univ’crsifics syneti it 
was still possible to interweave die activities of a univmih' with the 
pedestrian patterns of a small town. ‘It is only Ae coming of large-scale 
urban living, and above all of the motor vehicle and its dbpersion of 
human activities as well as its danger to life and mental peace, which has 
disrupted the old, natural solution and made urgent a new, artificial one. 

* Riefurd P. Dol>cr. Tte Ccmptif iit BrftJwT; cf CcfMfmre f.^r the Vn'ari 

SUM (New York, tptfs), p. 9- Qiwfcd to VeAm. cp. at, f. 90. 
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There is a touch of sentiment in this vision of mental peace in the 
unhtmln.. when one remembers all the brawlmg not to mentton 4 e 
stamte found necessary in fifteenth century Leipzig: A ndc z^in« thro 
mg rubbish and pouring wine out of university buildings . Hosscser, 
the British belief that though twentieth century universmm may as v.w 
be plumbed they ought not to be motorised has somethmg to oner 
univeroty planners elsewhere, who allow enrolments to top 100,000^ 
naturily begin to think of students as just another product on whicn 
economies of scale can be achieved. 


Scholarship and nationhood 

From the fact that university planners of whates'cr nationality can talk 
to each other, and from the generally depressing sumlantv of the she 
wWch house constantly expanding numbers of researchers, 
sttidents, laboratory operations, and books, it might be concluded tiut 
there is some similarity in the style and subject-matter of the iimmnes 
conducted inside the shells. So there is, but there are qtialifytng factors. 
Scientific investigation, ccruinly, has a common partem, a common 
hmguage (nuthemaria), and common equipment, elementary or 
advanced. But even here, social or economic variations betw^ countries 
find expression in outwardly similar bboratories. An English geologist 
in the United Sutes remarked to me that the difficulty anyone n« mere 
m getting a car serviced oc a television set mended is matched in bbora- 
tones by a shortage of technicians. Professors are expected to keep meir 
own machines in working order, and because mey are Americans, 
endowed with a mechanical aptitude and wTllingncss that Europeans 
unwisely disdain, they generally do. Indeed, he said, it has often been 
possible in American bboratories to distinguish first-rate scientists firom 
second-rate ones by the fact that the bttcr automatically bdieve the 
figures that they read off fiom their machines, whereas die former think 
it possible that the machine may be mistaken. Difiercnces arc of course 
even more apparent when it is a question of what to investigate, and how 
to me die results. ‘I always drink of Alvarez at Berkeley as the archetypical 
American physicist,’ Professor Pietro Bassi at Bologna told me. ‘He s a 
brilliant investigator and he’s also prepared to use physics for projects 
like bombarding the Great Pyramid wim particles to sec if there’s a burial 
diambcr inside, or malting a golf ball that emits signals when it’s lost. 
Bbticett wouldn’t do that. Nor would L Well, the Pyramid perhaps- 
But not the golf ball'. 

In the hxnnanirics, the divergences in both style and subject matter 
arc br ^cater than is generally realised. Indeed, there is a factor at work 
here wmch casts some light on die possibility or impossibility of a world 

* For tKj aad otter firrt-hand desaipdms of xnsiisnl jtudsit life, see R- F. Seyfcolt 
(translator). The A£a«Ml* Schelmum (Harvard, 1921). 
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culture. The lifc-cyck of aadonic nun, the conventional pronression 
trom. Kindergarten to professorship, may be viewed in two ways. In 
one sense, it is a steady development from the local to the global. The 
mind, initially furnished only with the vocables and written signs of Its 
native language, dvic problems raised by family and class-mates, 
and the natural history of local ponds, paduaJIy acquires iniformarion 
and conceptual grasp and develops into the ‘world authority’ on a topic 
mat may or may not bear any relation to the subject matter it studied at 
die age of five. In another sense, however, the iitic of development is 
not straight, but curved back on itself like the flight of a boomerang. It 
botli begins and ends, or may do so, in achievements to which nationality 
and national cultures are almost irrelevant. Everyone has to learn how 
to compute, how to read, how to put his own national flesh on the bones 
of the generative grammar’ that is posited by Chomskian linguistics. 
The most successful performer at these tasks— whicli must, incidMtally, 
be the most difficult wJiich any human mind ever undertakes— may then 
ultimately arrive at a comprehensive grasp of some fragment of human 
learning, a fragment so small that national differences arc again hardly 
relevant to the scholars at work in chat particular field. The suhjece may 
be literary, historical, economic, sodoiogical, or anything the reader 
pleases. Once these broad fields are narrowed down to, say, ‘Metrical 
problems in The Rape of the Lock\ ‘Hanseatic account-books\ ‘Achieve- 
ment orientation in relation to family size in developing nations* or 'Sodal 
cost analysis in suburban transport —I invent at random— Professor X 
from Boston can take tea with Professor Y of Osaka and akvavit with 
Professor Z of Uppsala without any of them feeling particularly embar- 
rassed by their lack of a common general education. But between these 
terminal points of primal innocence and final specialisation it is possible 
to plot a curve of educational chauvinism whose high point falls at differ- 
ent ages in academic man’s life, according to the way his own country 
organises its education, and the direction which his own acadenuc 
interests take. Thus in Britain, where rigorous specialisation may begin 
at the age of fifteen or so, a <iissicist or historian may begin to deal in 
an international academic currency while a French or American ly>y of 
the same age and level of intelligence is still learning at an unsophisticated 
level about the glorious past of the USA or the cultural uniqueness of 
la Prance. On the other hand, a British graduate of the Cambridge 
English school or the Oxford Law faculty might travel rotmd Europe 
for years without meeting an academic boon companion, while a French 
sociologist of religion would command a ready audience in London, 

It would be absurd to interpret this general point as an argument for 
(or even against) specialisation at school level in any country. Most 
university graduates, after all, do not become professors and neva attend 
an international conference. On the other hand, the duecnon of univer- 
sities as such is determined by those that do. It is important that the drive 
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behind their activities should he understood, and it U also imporpnt tint 
when societies make choices about 

people and what only by some, they should at least « “ 

Up more distant international consequences than formerly nee 
taken into account. Otherwise, the phrase world culture W1 temam 
limited in use to the generational and political self-expression o 
international student movement. ^ , 

All societies make choices, political and economic as well as 
m the matter of educating their young, and Ac namre of these 
is normally better concealed than any other kinds of 
make. This b because Ac essential ideological damage, if Acre w damage, 
is done before Ac victim has Ac power to make an independent judg- 
ment upon it. At a later sugc. a few individuab become capable ot 
assessing in a balanced way what has been done to them and why, ut 
even Aey can seldom quite shake off Ac influence, and ovcr-rcacnon is 
commoner than detachment. A foreign observer is often the best gui c, 
as Ae reader of de Tocqueville or Veblcn on America, Flexner or Ha 
on England, MatAcw Arnold on France, Germany and Italy, or Ron 
Dore on Japan, is well placed to realbe. But here is an Englbhman re- 
flecting on the problem posed by Ws own country: 

'We speak sometimes as if education were a fixed abstra^on, a 
settled body of teaching and learning, and as if Ae only problem it 
presents to us b Aat of dbtribution: thb amount, for this penod o* 
time, to thb or that group. . . . Yet to conduct thb business as u it 
were Ae dbtribution of a simple product b wholly mbleading. It is 
not only that the way in which education b organbed can be seen to 
express, consciously and unconsdously, the wider organization of a 
culture and a society, so that what has been thought of as simple d^ 
tribution b in fact an active shaping to particular social cuA. It b abo 
that Ae content of education, which b subject to great hbtorical 
variation, again expresses, again boA consciously and unconsdously, 
certain basic elements in Ac culture, what b Aought of as “an educa- 
tion” being in fact a particidar selection, a particular set of emphases 
and ombsions.’® 


Thb Acoretical statement introduces a close hbtorical analysb of 
Englbh schools, not universities. It b clear that Ae dimensions of Ae proV 
1cm alter when univenirics are at issim, but not nearly as much as one b 
led to suppose by Ae antiquity of Ae univenity idea and Ae mcAeval 
flummery which academics like to gaAer around Aem. The casc-stuAes 
in Ae preceding chapters should help to establbh thb. The continuity 
between school and university tenA to be obscured in England, where 
Ac two grew up quite separately, and where elitbt restraints on Ae 

* Raymond Williams, The Lemg Revolution (London, 1961), p. 145 (Penguin edition). 
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distribution of imiv^i’ty places combine to put universities in a class 
apart. Uut when Williams says, a page or two further into his analysis, 
that a ^ild must be taught *fint, the accepted behaviour and values of 
ins society; second, the general knowledge and attitudes appropriate to 
an educated man; and third, a particular skill by which he wdll cam his 
Imng and contribnre to the weifire of Jus socre^’, we arc reminded not 
omy of Governor Reagan before his election telling the Regents of the 
university of California that in future, members of me University faculty 
were going to be appointed on the basis of their willingness and ability 
to teach the morality of the surrounding community ('My God, are we 
going to teach anything at that Iowa level?’) was Clark Kerrs comment 
afterwards); but also of the attempt by Anthony Crosland, as British 
Minister of Education in 1965, to make his new Polytechnics (State- 
controlled institutions which in most countries would be called univer- 
sities) concentrate on 'vocational' education, while the universities them- 
selves concentrated on 'academic’ education. This last notion was ratlier 
quickly dropped, for it carried an unmistakable implication that academic 
education was for officers and vocational education was for men, but for 


my present purpose it illustrates rather well the thesis that as soon as 
lughcr education ceases to be the privilege of a numerically unimportant 
minority, and begins to draw in a proportion of the population similar 
to that which previously attended the upper forms of secondary schools, 
the values which the society has tolerated from the university begin to 
bephased out, and the values whidi it lias thought appropriate for swiools 
ate phased in— whatever the students themselves or their professors want.® 
(Early in 1970 a British judge, sentencing some students from the Univer- 
sity ofEssex for attempted anon, wondered aloud, as judges will, what 
kind of instruction in civics these lads received at college. O.^eford or 
Cambridge would have politely ignored the remark as ajudicial^^n.vpitf.* 
Essex, which has a public relations officer, issued an apologetic statement.) 
In this sense, the altruistic* demonstrations which the more privileged 
students of British universities have lately been staging in support of 
their less privileged counterparts in polytechnics, and their rwdincss to 
share recreational and social facilities across the demarcation lines which 
Government policy has drawn between the tsvo of institution, arc 
based on a correct perception of political reality; if the bastards push 

rAem around now, they’ll push f<r around soon. 

The great American private universities, it might be argued, have been 
protected from this kind of ‘vocaaonal’ pressure for tlirec reasons: firsr. 


* TJic most striiung cumpJe is thcjapinejc Univcniiy Control Act. iSKSg. Long before 
the rise of fasdsm. schoch in were nndec dose official control Uruventaes. on the 
other hand, eryoj-cd an extraordiDary autonomy. After W 5 . as the Japanese student 
population exploded, the Japanese Goventment made several attrmpu to obtain a co^ 
troJUng influence in univenity admimstntion. In 1969. as a result of student outrages, it 


succeeded. 
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*cir profession^ schools at gradoatc level (Usv. Bminos, 

Divinit)- and so forthl already give a voeational edge 
entire Lcept of itself: second, there already exists in America &e 
‘alternative philosophy’ svhich Mr. Crosland was attempting to mtrocluce 
into theEnglUh university system, for the sute umvcpities. though then 
contemporary attitudes and acWcvcmcnts arc at thcjr best hard to dis- 
tincuish from those of Chicago or Columbia, originally grew irom a 
highly vocational philosophy of education; third, the prcsCTt rm ity 
oHiivenilc unemployment in the US and the future possibility of gndtutc 
unemployment in some categories, have begun to suggest to 
‘unproductive’ forms of higher education arc a positive social good, tor 
■what does not produce must consume, and consumption is the nvCTUcm 
century American’s chief patriotic duty. In Japan, France, aim Italy, V 
.u incUtmrA rhiif ihf iimvcrsitics should 


ot academic dissent represents a reaction, inaucca paruy oy — 

of past mist alcpx and partly by the command of the American conqueron, 
against the former identification of the educational sy^xem ^ ^ 
Emperor and hence with the militarist regime which stood behind mm. 
But in these countries there is widespread discontent v-mh univcnities 
failure to leave their multiplying gradxutes with skills that make an 
adeauate contribution to the welfare of sodccy. Perhaps the most strung 
symbol of this discontent, and of the community’s insistence that wh» 
student numbers rise beyond a certain point, their ciiril privileges should 
be reduced rather than increased, is the alteration of laws or customs m 


order to allow police access to univenity campuses. 

Nevertheless, whatever societies may say, universities themsclvc^ 
above all in Briutn, France, and America, arc primarily concerned with 
die second aim of education that Williams lists: teaching 'the gcnOTj 
knowledge and attitudes appropriate to an educated man’. It is this kind 
of teaching, intcnsifiwl and particularised as it must be at university level, 
with wludi this chapter is concerned, though as Williams insists, to 
‘general’ education cannot finally be separated from training in social 
^ues and die acquisition of a socially useful skill: ‘If we believe in a 
particular social cnaraaer, a particular set of attitudes and values, we 
naturally believe that die general education which follows from these is 
the best that can be oSered to anyone: it docs not feel like “indoctrina- 
tion”, or even “training”; it feels like offering to this man the best that 
can be given.*’ So far, of course, the natural context for the discussion 
would be a liberal arts college, such as America possesses in profusion, 
ranging from the severe p^s of Reed, Swarthmorc and foe undcr- 
giaduate colleges of Harvard and Chicago to some very lowly foothills; 
such as Oxford and Cambridge were until the leforms of the nmeteenth 


’ IbuL, p. 147. 
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century began to bite and serious sdentific research began; such as was, and 
remarkably still is, the Soo-year-old Japanese Buddhbt college at Koyasan, 
an intellectual and religious sanctuary high in the pinewoods above 
Osaka, which one much-travelled Japanese scholar slyly described to me 
as ‘a Buddhist Cambridge. (Its curriculum rang« from manuscript 
decipherment to flower arrangement.) These have all, in their way, been 
laboratories of general education, and for what they represent no replace- 
ment has yet been found, but they are all now sufieiing ihtpeme forte et 
dure, and general or liberal education cannot any longer be discussed 
without alLving for th= weights that prevent it from Breathtng easdy: 
the research mentality by which academics arc grippe ^ 
ments fascinated: the student movements rejection of al 
paternalism, so that the everlasting argument about what to teach B 
^tangled with a new version of the old one, by whom shall 
content of teaching be monitored and controlled? , and the popular 
“eUef as yet insubstantial but bound to gather weight m due co^e. 
Sit L nSs media and the revolution in educat.ona technology have 

now superseded the nice little, tight litUe, coUege m a paifc. 


CQUcarionai * — — , , j • as in lioerai 

or American. But I propose to „ -Williams in talking about 
education’ or liberal arts , defined in the Slinking 

’general education . This phrase, 8 titles of the 1945 

of Englishmen, is very f™*!” u ' sldcty and Daniel Bell's 

Harvard Red Book Gcii^l E^ica 1 General Elitcatim, sufficiently 
challenge to Columbia, £ fidng very close to the French 

indicate. 'Whatismeantis.I^dmt.^^^^ ^ 

the notion of the 


enauenge lu ^ «mpthinp very close to me rrcuwi 

indicate. What is meant u, I thin , „ In origin, the notion of the 

fomatim ^Alfraie and the the Renaissance ideal of the 

generally educated man owes a g , or natural was alien, 

homo unimrsole: the man to fiad not yet been pushed 

because ’the round world si g . m comprehension of what la^' 
out too fat for any d- indeed tSe last decade or twos 

between. The ideal is ^ die ’two culmrcs’, and A 
mounting concern about the 'Intcr-disciplinanty in higher 

fretful search for an artificial alternative to the 

education, represent a desire ^ significant redefinition, m 

unattainable original. But jic education that is imp bed by 

terms ofmethodrather dian contm^ ot pl^,c liberal 

the ideal. This is of itself die Oxford-and-Harvard 

education’, which surviva&om a p^ ^ narrower but 

fJ^«»oam, imported Horn Germany in 
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the middle of the ninetccntli century. From that point on, the 
of ■general edueation’ was a man wL 

to what Northrop Frye calls ‘the educational “"'” 5 * ‘h. 

process hy which the arts and sciences, and thc.r methods of logic, expet^ 
Lent, anissing of evidence, and imaginative presenation aeraally ope at= 
as a source of authority in society^ A much mrher, tf not the mrh«t, 
Enelish version of this idea is found in a sermon by the nineteenth cc 
Oxford reformer Mark Pattison. who contended for the priority ot 
research at the university while it was soil primanly organised tor tnc 
transmission of Renaissance culture. The university student, Fattison 
said, should be placed in a position where ‘his intelligence is "ot on y 
the passive recipient of forms from without, a mere mirror m which tnc 
increasing aowd of images confuse and threaten to obliterate each other, 
it becomes active and throws itself out upon phenomena wim a native 
force, combining them or analping them— anyhow altering them, 
imposing itself upon them t_ v -y 
It is only when general education is defined in tliis way that the stcnlity 
of the debate between ‘liberal’ and ‘vocational’ concepts of education can 
be clearly seen. In academic terms, the antithesis is as old as the medieval 
university itself, which as wc have seen (Chapter Three) failed to apply 
considerable reasoning power to problems whose surface difficulties were 
manual and practical. But socially, the force of the antithesis, in Britain 
at least, derives from Victorian assumptions that owners needed a store 
of information on which to base dedsions, whereas workers only needro 
the ‘three Rs’, plus a single manual skill which would last them for the 
■w^olc of their working lives, Eric Robinson, who correctly points out 
the baleful influence which these assumptions still exert in British higher 
education— with ‘liberal’ teachen boasring of their courses’ uselessness 
and ‘vocational’ ones instilling techniques already half-way superseded— 
goes on to define a new enemy, ‘academic’ education, by which he means 
vocational education for those preparing for work in academic research - 
The nub of his criticism is worth quoting, for it will find echoes far 
outside Britain: 


*1116 implication of the very w’ord “rcscardi” is of discovery rather 
than CTcation; tlus in practice imposes severe practical limitations on 
what k and is not academically accrotablc as original work. The idea 
that original work consists in the discovery of what is there, rather 
than the creation of ideas to explain experience and of devices to 
improve it, goes far to explain, for example, the lack of attention and 
recognition which the academic world has given to writing (as distinct 
from criticism), to engineering design (as distinct from analysis), to 
the promotion of health (as dutinct from the curing of disease), to 

• Nlblett, op. dt, p, 46, 

* J. Sparrow, Mark Pallism anJ the JJe« of a Umversity (Oxford, 196s), p. 129. 
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legislation (as distinct from the interpretation of the law), to the visual 
arts and to music. . . . The complaint about the academically trained 
is not simply that he is slow to get the answen but that he 
asks the wong questions and applies irrelevant criteria to hi answers.'^* 


Acadeniic man, in so far as he is how he is described in this passage, has 
never received— or has forgotten— general education in Ac Prye-Psnison 
sense of commitment to the process by which Ac arts and sciences . . . 
acnially operate as a source ot auAority in society’ and to Ac cultivation 
of an^intcfligeiice which ' Arows itself out upon phenomena wiA a native 
force’, combining, analysing, and altering. It is only when Ac Renaissance 
ideal is re-stated in Ais way Aat it becomes possible to see Ac skeleton 
of a general education that contains elements of ‘vocationalism’, ‘liberal- 
ism , and ‘academicism’, all Arcc, not as a compromise bctw'ecn the 
interests of different parties in Ac body politic of Ac university or Ac 
state, but as basic equipment for coping wiA Ac world. The same ap- 
jiroach also suggests how tlic university, as an institution devoted to 
Ac higher learning’, may compile an unabashed defence ofits own con- 
trolling Aare in Ac general education of Ac minority (becoming a 
majority) of citizens wno become or remain full time Icamcn after Ae 
age of eighteen or so. 

Education of tlA kind cannot be carried on in a school, or anything 
which constitutionally resembles a school (Polytechnics in Britain have 
not yet wholly broken free from Ais embrace) because in all societies 
schools do not contain within themselves Ac source of their own legitim- 
acy. There are always phenomena won whiA no schooItcaAcr dare 
‘throw himself with a native force’, for the soricty which employs him 
will always prefer its molecular combinations to remain unchanged. 
The university, on Ac other hand, is in Northrop Fiy'c’s worA ‘Ac source 
of free auAority in society, not as an institution, but as Ae place where 
Ae appeal to reason, experiment, evidence, and iwwjirwnrn is con- 
tinuously going on’. (My italics). The hopeful but despairing Paris slogan 
of May 1968 — ima^inatiott an penveir— suggests tliai this claim may as yet 
be slightly wishful, but ‘a man s rcaA should exceed his grasp, or svhat s 
a heaven for?’ 

General education at university level is thus alwas-s. if it is genuine, 
remedial education. This is not to wy Aat Ac appeal to zason, experi- 
ment, evidence, and imagination is omitted in BriliA and American, 
French or Japanese, schools, Aoogh most Bri Ah, Am^ean. Frcn A. or 
Japanese adult citizens would have at least one talc to tc J to tlic contorv*. 
But there is alwaw a fiirther. unsuted appeal to s^al sanaion. which 
at university is replaced, or ought to be. by an app«l to something which 
it i! almott impoiibk to expkin to a penon who b. not hmiKlf cla.^d 
it: the right to anin an inttlitctual dntutbantt. Umor.tally, that apptal 

** Op. dt, p. loj. 
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has been allowed by societies, first as a a freak exception to a general rule 
of social control, latterly as an acknowledgement of the fact that ‘intell^- 
ual disturbances* in the physical and chcrmcal world arc capable of being 
turned to national advantage. (Evai the Soviet Union has had to concede 
a degree of intellectual freedom to its scientists.) But only very recently 
has it become ccononucally possible, and indeed necessary, for advanced 
countries to admit to this 'source of free authority’ more young people 
than society itself is prepared to tolerate or able to control when they 
start to exercise their freedom. 

Unril 1968, this gathering crisis remained mostly hidden. Inevitably, 
once the political barriers came rattling down, the young felt rite more 
betrayed by a society which only wanted to educate them as long as it 
could be sure that education would not make them too uppity. By the 
same criterion, much of the actual teaching they received in the university 
itselffelt like a betrayal too— a constraint rather than a liberation. (Hence 
the rash of 'free universities'.) Of course, the acquisition of knowledge 
and reasoning power is always a constraint in one sense; it constrains from 
the uttering of nonsense. Radical students have sometimes found even 
this constraint insupporubte. But their original perception— that many 
of their teachen had forgotten how to create an intellect disturbance, 
or had no intention of tr ansmi tting that skill— was correct. It is a problem 
which cannot be solved, as political problems occasionally can be, on the 
streets. The question of what students should learn— as opposed to what 
employers expea them to have learnt— can only be solved witlun univer- 
sities, and since student curricular experiments tend to be lively but short- 
lived, the spade-work is normally done by a few maverick professors 
or lecturers. In tlus section, I review three books about the ‘general 
education’ of students. I then briefly raise the delicate issue of who is to 
control the qiulity of university teaching, and how. Finally, I dte Ameri- 
can intacst in computerised instruction, British plans for the ‘Open 
University , and a singular I^rvard marriage between imdcrgraduate 
tca^ng and pubhshablc research, to demonstrate the infinitely various 
activities which, at a university, the word ‘teaching’ has to cover. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION: SUGGESTIONS FROM 
CHICAGO, BERKELEY, OXFORD 


j'osepKmln. .< B^Mey (London, Oxford, and New 

MkW Yudkin (cd.) General EJucatic,.: a sy«,yomn, an the teachlns oj 
non<peda\tsts (London, 19^9) 

Other boob could no ‘lof ' ohtV&hey'u it cn 

critical considerations {J* ' of university situations which i^e 

to liave been published re-^tly, «Mtof the ten contributors to the 

described elsewhere in this book (seven o« o* „ Oxford.) 

Yudkin book hold or h=ve ,rec» 7 held 

Intellectually, the authors «emamstr«._ 

the delmous ^avtations of free ^ ^ 

Tussman acknowlcdga a debt to At „,nOTl the European reader 

Univenicy at Wisconsin in the 19 • association 

of the American books ” ia„isra hfthe US. (In England, 

between college curricula ^ ? Uiat they would be run out 

educational Utopians tun s*°o • n „®lnowing they would be nm 

ab!!J^t“vilTofSTvi^®^^^^^^ 

affronteminentfacultymcmbersinmde^^^ 

ing. When in Chicago I asked S*wa^™^ he understtwd 

of his professional colleagi^ -rosstnan, though a . 

it he replied ‘perhaps thirty per cen . iii„g’ about the estab- 

by trade, is no. too nervom “ rrTprb&soria.e and die msmu- 

liLd teachhig habits f 'kYitS^tSs wd reinforces those habm . 

.ionalstrucnirllbfBerkdeyl a 

An experimental college ot snio^ 
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imivenity of 30,000. Tke English writcis do not 
aromdcs to teaching, and perhaps have lis reason to, but 
in interpredne thdr subjects to non-speaalists nKessarily 
someSt in an educa4nal system notorious for its encouragemen 

ofSfl^ characteristics of the American books, thpu^ 

much less so of the English one, is the authoritanve-even authoring 
tone m which they are written. This may be partly a ^tter ot age. 

Schwab and Tussman have been univecity teachers for sever^ decaacs, 
and are ihrir own men. This gives them the power to organise couno 
and write books about them, not the power to organise other peop e 
courses as well. But more important, they are educational retormen, 
and like their predecessors &om Rousseau to Dewey, they caMot eas y 
believe that their readers will dis^ee with them. Certainly they wo _ 
be disinclined to lose tbe convictions and experience of an acMcmc 
lifetime in a transitory fog of ‘student participation , even diough 
convictions include the belief that stments are in many ways so a 
false prospectus of the education whidi modem universities actually 

offer. . . I- L- u 

Joseph Schwab, a ficulcy member of the Universit)’ of Cbiogo. nas 
managed to write a book on curriculum without, so far as I can discovCT, 
mentioning the name of Robert Hutchins, the president who 
university famous between the wars for a college curriculum whi A was 
designed to create (through a list of the world’s ‘Great Boo^* and other 
means) a common culture accessible to all students. Hutchin’s cumculum 
was based on content.'^ Schw’ab’s is based on method. It is, as 
ctaduatc curricula must be, cxplidtly remedial. Schwab b unsurprised 
by students’ vulnerability to their demagogues* deliberate or unconsaom 
confusions of word, fact, and idea when he knows that even at ^e high 
inieUcctual level demanded of entrants to the University of Chicago, a 
student may not at school have been taught how to recognise a fact or 
look for it: 


'His professor of chenustry, biolog)’, even physics, has expounded 
inference, interpr eta tion, and theory as if they were facts, and has 
criiibitcd Gets, even laboratory &cts, in such fashion that they appear 
to have presented themselves to the scientist wearing their meanings 
on their sleeves. His teacher of literature has imposed a critical doctrine 
and recited interpreutions of literary works. Often he has not even 
revealed the existence of other doctrines, other mterpretations . . . still 

“ *Tfce comic— cr tragic— dimax of thk Tcnion of Gacial Education has been 
teadtfd n the Sjwtcjwn pobluhcd by Encyclopaedia Britasnica and the Univernty 
of Queago, in wlsA one £sds alphabetically arranged, the leading ideas of die Great 
Boohs, widi citation ofteia where each idea b treated.’— Reuben Brower, ‘Reading in 
Slow Motion (i955)« tensed and repiicted in Yudkin, op. dt., pp. i-S 7 . 
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i«s has he been concerned that students develop their own measure of 
the competences of interpretation and criticism . . 

The kind of introductory courses normally given by professional 
generalists to first yrar students do not, Schwab thinb, fill this gap in 
the average student’s preparation, because they set out to survey wide 
of knowledge, give drill in supposcdlv fundamental facts, or instil 
the philosophical principles ofasulyectwitnotirdevelopingin Achearer 
^0 arts of recovery, enquiry, and criticism appropriate to the discipline 
under discussion. General education for non-speciafists, or people who arc 
only on their way to a specialism, should mean no ‘trum’ without the 
evidence and supporting arguments. 7t means— especially for history, 
philosophy, sociology, and psychology— no "truth'’ with its evidence 
and argument without some sampling of the alternative choices of 
principles, evidence, and interpretation u-hich confer on these fields their 
characteristic pluralism: in psydiology, for example, no B. F. Skinner 
without some Harlow; no Freud without a Harry Sullivan or equivalent 
and a stab at a "cognitive” theory of penonality.’” Materials like this 
must however be properly representative of a discipline’s problems and 
metliods, or the course will, apart from anything else, be useless to a 
student who may need to discover a subject’s particular ’feel’ before 
settling on it as a specialism. 

Schwab is distrustful of the student-run experimental colleges which 
attempt to rc-draw the map of learning by amitrary rearrangements of 
subjects which happen to look good together; and also of the contempor- 
ary academic world’s pennissivcucss under pressure, with the dean of 
arts and letters permitting and encouraging students to 'do their own 
thing', or allowing their social class and ethnic origins to dictate their 
counc assignments. But once a framework is set, there can and should be 
far more diversity in the system, and allowance for individual pushfulness, 
than is at present permitted. The scholastic aptitude tests used in ^erica 
as a selective device by colleges arc unduly verbal, and quite unfiir to the 
possessors of special abilities or disabilities. The itch to make, to do, to 
shape, to alter' in art or craft is directly related to the similar itches to 
shape ideas in philosophy, mathematics or criticism; or to operate and 
modify institutions. (Note the parallel with Mark Pattlson s formulation.) 

The university’s business, unless its function is simply to keep bodies in 
custody till the labour market wants them, is to counteract the pressme 
of school and home which have in rnost studmts choked the diild s 
instinctive feeling that both kinds of shaping belong togeth^. Schwab 
also takes for granted that education m the humamtiw should concern 
itself with primary sources, ‘novels, drama, music, and works of plastic 
an. treated m theic particularity and not as instances of genera . 

«P. 20. 

«P- 183. 
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Schwab’s opinion about the class or group sire svhich » 
necessary for this kind of teaching is conventional: ten to ' 

Much less conventional, espraally to an Engluh rar, ts u V ^ 
examination and testing problem. Btitish univm.ties, as 1>“ 
observed, set enormous store by closed examinations, > 

maiked. In Oxford, the ’myth of objective consmousness 
Roszak attacks so vigorously is embodied in the ntual • 

candidate who goes down to the Examination Schools for the acad™ 
Last Judgment; the symbolic lustration (white tic) and concluding 
bacchanal (champagne on the steps at the cud). In Europe gimcra y, on y 
a few mote or less experimental universities (Vincennes for rampie, 
and the British Open University) have adopted a version of the Amcncan 
credit system, by which a student accumulates the credits necessary tor 
degree ^ profesorial consent at each stage of his 
luTy, the form of examinations has hardly changed since the Midd c 
Ages; the student defends his own knowledge verbally against the ques- 
tioning ofapanclof doctors, v/ith his friends silently chcc^g mm on trom 
the public benches. In Japan, the university’s own examinations a^tior 
rather less in the student s mind than the exams he has to pass on his way 
into the university, and the ones he has to pass to be admit^ mto the 
company of his choice after leaving university. ^ Schwab knows tha 
‘given the ugly start in schooling v/mch most children suffer, it is not 
what a professor says which conveys what he expects of studmu, nor 
even what he himself is and does. It is what he asks for in examinations. 


Therefore, the logic of his concern for method rather than content must 
be upheld at this point too: examinations ‘must be tests of what a student 
can do, not merely of what he knows* —and vdll swiftly forget. 

Schv/ah takes his samole procedure from the humanities, and assures 
us— as a scientist himself— that the sdcnces can be similarly treated. Two 
v;ccks before the end of the academic year, a work is set for examinanon. 
It is rcOTcscntative of the others whose meaning students have sought 
throughout the session, and it is accessible to the same disciplines, the 
same probing of its form and matter, structure and sense. It 
comparisons widx other works used during the year. But it is fresh- The 
instructor has had nothing to say about it. Students may then choose 
their ovm v/ays of mastering the set work in advance of the formal 
examination, reading alone or in groups, consulting books or staff. For 
the examination proper, students need not be policed in the traditional, 
insulting fashion ; they nuy bring their annotated copies of the set work, 
and cx(3ungc v/ords with colleagues; it will not matter, if the examina- 
tion and its marking arc true tests of what has been assimilated rather 
than parroted. Sdiv/ab comments; 


‘This runs counter, of course, to the tradirion of examinations. 
Students arc collaborating; they arc cheatmg, in isxX", Arrowing ideas 
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T?'' ‘■P. caveats. Whidj is raaaly the 

T?'' °™ “““’y "'= “slit ttem 

to do. They arc doing oactly wliat we do-unless we arc poen or 
ccomanjacs— when wc un<lertali:e a similar work, for we, too, borrow 
Ideas from colleagues and predecessors (and it matters very little 
wheth« we seek their help £icc to foes or by way of their publications), 
and stxk from colleagues charitable enough to give it, criticism of our 
thoughts and formulations. The examination, in short, is a continua- 
tion of the curriculum as well as a certifying device.'^* 


Berkeley: the Tussnian College 

• Joseph Tussman’sE^crimental College was founded 

m the fall of 1965, has taken its popular image as an educational institution 
from two prime sources: a book. The Uses of the Utiirersify by its then- 
President, Clark Kerr, who halWcscribcd, half-satirised it as a 'multi* 
verity’, a ‘City of Intellect’, whose faculty entrepreneurs tvere 'iield 
together by a common grievance over parking’; and from the Jtcc 
S peech Movement of 1964. whose criticism of teaching at Berkeley was 
summed up at the time by wo sympathetic faculty members: 

*At Berkeley, the educational environment of the undergraduate is 
bleak. He is confronted throughout his entire first tU’o years with in- 
different advising, endless bureaucratic rourines, gigantic lecture courses, 
and a deadening succession of textbook assignments and blue book exam- 
inations testing his grasp of bits and pieces of knowledge. All too often 
the difference between me last two years ofa student’s education and tlic 
first two is chronological rather than qualitative. It is possible to take a 
BA at Berkeley and never talk with a professor.’** 

(Compare svhat Bolognese students say about their own education; 
‘Trying to talk with a professor is like seeking an audience witli the 
President of the Republic\ 'My work is not just intellectual but phNiical- 
to find a place in the lecture room*, and — a rhctorial ffight whim deserves 
the original Jtalhn^'nori parliamo dtgVi appelli affollatissmi. dei hxdelli 
tyraniiu deUe corse da tm imtituta alF al/ro per troi'ore un professore, delle 
aUese snervenfi, delle fie in segretaria, delUfrme difreqtienza che sotto m 
inutile fomtalita.y* . . i . 1 

Berkeley, then is constructed round scholan, mtb^ihejr departments, 
monographs. Ph.D. students, consulunacs. Tussmans first atgament u 
that sradents arc not scholan, though some may become so. The Ameri- 
can collece student is simply a normal Amenc^ svho ha, behav^ well 
in high s'choo) and who can afford to go to college. He is there because 


« Shd£n S. Wolin snijohx R Sdmr iaNor Ycrk RivSew cfR^h, f.Urch n. 17^$. 
Reprinted in Upset and tt'olin, op. aU 

Giovanni Rus«>, L'ru'vffstfi Am> Zm (Rome. I9«}. p. -6. 
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it is the natunl place for him to be, not bcause the life of reason bcAoiu 
. . .* Tussnun’s reply to the uncoordinated riches of the courses oftcred 
to all comers by the multivenity is a conservative one: a highly stru^red, 
simple-seeming coune of books drawn from three civilisations (Athenian, 
seventeenth century English, and American), taught by six profe^ors to 
150 students, and centred on an abandoned fraternity house. To anEngUsn 
reader it sounds like a reconstruction on a permanent basis of an old- 
fashioned classical schoolmaster’s sixth form reading party, and it h no 
surprise to learn of the college* s early internal strains, when stimcnB 
unused to any form of extcmally-imposcd academic discipline found 
diemsclves committed to slow reading, in a fiishion which Tussman 
describes as ‘sub-discipltnary* rather than inter-disciplinary, of Homer s 
Tliad, Plato’s Repiihlie (in translation), Hobbes’s Leviathan, Arnold s Cuhire 
and Anarchy and other works : reading them, that is to say, ‘because they 
are better than anytlung that has been written about them’, and because 
they bypass the organising categories of the univenity— the administrative 
departments which $0 easily come to be thought of as the svatcrtight 
coiMartments into which ^owledge itself can be divided. 

The curriculum is therefore inter-disciplinary for the professors, it 
not for the students: the)' are required to teach subjects on w'hich they 
arc not comfortably ‘expert’. It makes no bow to the sdcnccs, which 
students b the Experimental College have to acquire clsew'here in the 
University. Science students themselves, in Berkeley as elsewhere, are 
mostly expected to spend their low'cr division years in technical pre- 
paration for their major subject. Their professors. Professor Tussman 
writes, ‘arc sorry about it and wdsh someone would wlup up a nice com- 
pact liberal education which their students could swallovr in their spare 
time’. Tcaclung in the Tussman rallegc is done by the usual techniques of 
lecture and seminar, and by the less usiul technique (in America) of the 
tutorial, wluch with a staff student ratio of i : 30 is necessarily occasional 
rather than regular. Tussman rigorously excludes the use of graduate 
students as teaeWng assistants. There are few short cuts to good teaching, 
he saj’s, and this is not one of them. Graduate students should be immersed 
in dieir fields as young technicians: it is fair nrither to them nor dirir 
pupils if they arc asked to teach outside those fields. The college gives 
no grades: a student pass« orfrils. It b loo early to draw conclusions from 
the sub^uent performance of its students in higher divisions of die 
unh'crsitv, and the college b at the time of writing a skeleton of its original 
sdfi Berkeley in the last few years has not been an ideal place for con- 
servative experiments. 

Afi conservatism, in the appropriate context, becomes radicalism- 
Professor Tussman writes: *A sustained attempt to improve the quahty 
of ^ucation reveals, as perhaps nodiing else docs, how deeply we, as a 
soac^are imhu^with die ideas and attitudes of competitive individual- 
ism. The univetrity teacher reedves the “already deeply disaffected and 
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daiusioncd” sons and dauglncrs of the American ndddle^l^, avhmc 
“philosophy” and hence behaviour is a mirror-image of their patents . 

of the state of war. 

The college, in this situation, is a remedial educator in a 

sense, charg®ed with rebuilding from die ground 

r.t;:i*rev£rtYn R^ln-sSlifornia. Hobbes's I.™.L is a 
fully contemporary text. 


British oeneralists and specialists t ..luj 

The British book on general *|’, 5 ^d|™MicbacTYudH^ 

and technical than either c several contributors 

a young T 

to say how they would tmeh their s^^ of science. However, Sit 

Shhotht -d 

modem times, F~P'* jr^^^mlThouU^ 
education should be more problem more difficult 

character. Contemporao-cvmu kvem 0 |p 

and there is no certainty whe^^ recommended all thr^ 

vocational, mora or cult^ P P ,r,rt of education does 

Moreover there u no_aBreement 

promote moral virroe rhat the Greek 

There is still no agreeinent. X mo 'skill' or 'ecmpctence' 
word for yirroe has Prrmon borrom from Anitmle 


and universities, if not in f P'^Ms,U.ew Arnold's ptoe. Ins 

kTscK'll^’-vould define ihi. education no. 


Pp. 103-4- 

»• K’fiVffl. vn. 3. 
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toms of contHit, but in terms of the mina’s power to operate in ‘the 
four main modes of human eicperiencc : the analytiml (as m mathcmatia 
and syntaah the empirical (as in the social and natural sciences), the moral, 
and the aesthetic, though these demateations are apt to change with^e 
ehanging conceptual tamers-orhs of the expenmoital same«. (As 
Peterson admits, the methods of the natural and the somI saences neeu 
to be differentuted much more ^rply than he originally provided tor.} 
This general education is in turn distinguished— though acam, more 
sharply in dieor)' than in practice— from ‘polytechnical education as 
developed by Marxist theorists, Va-ho see the fulfilraent or the imiividua 
in die development of his capacity to serve the economic needs of soa^'. 
Ironically, this hlarxist formulation is predscly what European Icft-^Tng 
students object to in thrir own s^'stems of higher education. In Britain, 
too, there is imminent danger of conceptual muddle, and the 
m nflir t tha t often foUov/s from that, if the new, suppcKcdly liberal 
institutions called Pol)'tcchnia in the United Kingdom simply borrow 
the Mandst philosophy of polj'icchnical education and apply it to me 
economic needs of industrial capitalism. British educationists might be 
•wise to find a different term cither for the instimrions or for the philosophy- 
Itis impossible to summarise here the arguments of Yudlan $ contribu- 
tors, except to say that most readen will tod their osstj general education 
pleasantly stretched by one or more of the cssap. But an idea of the 
approach may be gathered from the summarised principles of the 
counc in mathcmaucs, b)' Alan Tayler, Alan Tammadge, and Philip 
Prescott: 


*1. The content should be mathematics relevant to the present day, 
both imellcctuallv and in its application. It should demonstrate its 
power and usefumess in applications that arc likely to be relevant to 
most of the students. It should include the development of an abstract 
mathematical structure as an example of ordered mathematical thought 
and as an opportunity to gain some impression of the aesthetic appeal 
of mathematics. 

*2. The method of teaclung should be predominantly that of personal 
discovery by the student with some tutorial guidance.*^* 

Midiacl Yudkin's own cssa)’ on the teaching of experimental science 
criudses the common notion that b^ause politicians and administrators 
may have to make decisions about space rockets or biological warfare 
thty ought to learn electronics and biodicmistiy’, rather tlian classics 
or English- The fUlac)’ here is that scientific change is alv/ap at least 
twenty years fiirthcr advanced than the full-rime education of political 
leaders. Most of the mimsters involved in decisions about nuclear tests 
today left univemty before the bombing of Hirosbima, and even Harold 

”P. txi. 
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Wilson’s Oxford economics, i940S-vmtagc, ™ sometimes hdd to be of 
questionable use to a 1960s Prime Minister. The fcmd of sacn^c literacy 

Lt matters is knowledge d'"^votd tinf 

evidence should be sought, and how it shoiJd be ^ 

if real understanding of the scientffie world view is '» 
course must somehow convey the M of domg " ‘20? 

Conant’s “ease history" approach ” but ““eX and solu- 

accounts of their gropings towards new q ^ 

tions can teach undergratot^A ,l,ey are 

starts and inconclusive expenmenis. wnw^ 
logically rather than chronologically ordered. 

The conclusion seems 

mental sdenee can most easily be acheved by m^mg 

investigation,. Through wota m a inter- 

can come to see how undersunding of Aose features 

twined in science, and can gam hn o^ 

which an external account annot wholly desen 

Yudkin goes on » ^“"^^ 2 Xemphte.Ur>" 
chemical, which can be “™''S’.'“2Stes bm which do not merely 
laboratories by non-saentifie ““““S^^d solution. Uboratory w'orft 
offer mechanical work “ led m replace altogether discussions 

of this kind is natuiaUy not „f5,^ntific inquiry, hut it imght 

and lectures on the more form ^ of science specialists, who othc - 
well be used to supplement ^ „cs of their own narrow 

wise seldom see the wnnd of ^™ce^of all this in Yudkm’s Orford 
subjects. It would be ‘f “ * work from the specialis pJacB 

w=m to return some =“"'‘2;)?“ which it sprang 
in the Parks to the college “^dleir own hypotheses fc"- "''f 
classicists could Icam to construct , ^ substrate ethyl acetate 

« s« Hm^ari Ccit Bistona .n 

« Pp. 127 - 8 - 
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Ecneial education at undctgtaduatc level (*e foundation year at Kccle. 
L school of physics and philosophy at Oxford, and nutnerous bto^“- 
ing’ experiments at the Plateglass universities come to nimd.) Bald 
some honours courses arc broader than others; a philosopher of soen« 
will ranee more widely than a physiologist. But as Petason suggats. 
until every young person in Briuin knows that he docs no t have to propel 
his nund very fast down a single track to obtain, first, a university place, 
and second, the best jobs the economy can offer, university-level genera 
education will remain marginal as well as remedial. {However, sec P* 39-; 

Yudkin himself happily admits that his proposals will yield no dividend 
in scientific manpower, and though he might be proved wong a out 
that in the next generation, politicians take shorter views. Intellectually, 
though, the battle for general education to be communicated, if 
through an introduction to the different ways of knowing — the crnpinca , 
the moral, the aesthetic, and so on— rather than through ingeniom re- 
arrangements of subject matter, looks to be won.** The deriding factor, 
as often in protracted educational debates, was tbc impossibility of domg 
it any other way. Until very recently, intelligent people could still 
it useful to impart or ahsoto an encyclopaedic smattering of the world s 
learning, and to keep up with the eighteenth century Enlightenment s idea 
of an Educated Man. A good many familiar features of our mass culture, 
from the BBC’s Brain oFBritain contest to the foot-in-thc-door en^cl^ 
paedia salesman, rely on the afterglow of the same belief. Only in the 
past thirty years or so has it become totally absurd. It is not only that the 
world has exploded with the physirists and the astronomers, and imploded 
with the biologists and behavioral scientists. It b also that the world of 
learning b metamorphosed, and enlarged by geometric progression, whffi 
these and other disciplines are allowed to act upon each other, and to be 
acted upon by the contemporary world. With the rise of the Third 
World, for example, teachers of mstory are forced to &ce the qu«tion, 
‘if Caesar why not Akbat?', and many people who have just begun to 
consider themselves rather ignorant for knowing so little of the history 
of Western science are shortly going to be dbtressed by their ignorance 
of Chinese. In this light, survey courses which leave a student with one or 
two unsaleable text^oks and do not even teach him how to exploit the 
resources of a library seem a criminal waste of time, and the Britbh 
alternative — the dbeasc of premature and over-intense sperialbation — 
scems^ a rather joyless denial of the human mind’s pleasurably diverse 
capabilities. 

The capabilities are of course not uniformly diverse in different people- 

** lipcak ofBrium and America, but even in France there arc straws in the wind. See 
John Ar^ghs description in The Sew Temte (London, 1970). pp. 502—5, of Marcel 
Bonvdet s regime at the Nancy Institut dcs Sciences de I'lng^nicur. Bonvalet’s inductive, 
partiapatory method of teaching is related, directly or indirectly, to the Vincennes pro- 
gramme and the Faure educational reforms, described in Chapter Four. 
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What should students study? 

Liam Hudson explores in Contrary Imaginathtis the educational con- 
clusions that might be drawn from the fact that you can ask a future 
Senior Wrangler with a 'convergent' mind how many uses he can think 
of for a brick and gel a couple ofronventional replies '(building things', 
‘throwing’) , while if you put the same question to a ‘divergent’ arts boy 
YOU may get twenty times as many uses mentioned, from ‘hotwater 
bottle’ to ‘nutcracker’. It seems likely diat enthusiastic advocates of 
genera! education, if tested in this way, would show up as divergers. 
But Hudson, though he himself diinks that ‘much of what passes for 
education in this country and the United States is a tvaste of every’one’s 
time, pupils and teachers alike*, points out the dangers of supposing that 
because conventional education /$ antipathetic to the divergent, possibly 
more creative mind, it must therefore stifle talent. Certain English and 
American schools (and universities?) may, he suggests, ‘provide precisely 
tlie background of mild conformity and incompetence which reinforces 
the potentially original child’s conviction of his own worth. They provide 
the ideal background against which to rebel.’** 

** Liam Hudson. Centrary (London, J966), pp. T33-4 (Penguin edition). 
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3 CAN TEACHING BE MONITORED? 


Hudson’s remark \sdll serve to mtroducc two issues which in the !^t 
few years have floated to the surface of the debate in sever^ countries 
about the quality of utuversicy teaching. These are, first, ti^ issue o 
monitoring and control (‘who is to judge whether teaching is being we 
done, and how is it to be rewarded?’); and second, the issue of excellence 
versus economy (‘Can we afford to improve the staff student ratio in 
order to teach this subject better?’). The first is an issue for the most part 
domestic to universities, where it b fought out between professors^ an 
students, and between professors and a&unbtration. The second 
bsue for adminbtrators and for governments, which uke understandable 
flight at the galloping expense of university teaching. (In Brium, tor 
examole, the only obvious way to reduce the cost of universities by a 
significant margin b to worsen the student: staff ratio, which now stands 
at 8 : 1. To present the sum very sdiematically: half a million studmts 
cost ;(j3oo,ooo,ooo p.a. exclusive of maintenance grant. At the es^ting 
ratio, diey require 62,500 research and teaching staff, whose salaries, 
averaged for the sake of argument at ^2,000 p.a, each, account for a 
quarter of the /500, 000,000. A change in the ratio &om 8 : 1 to 10 : l 
then begins to lo^ok like a very attractive economy.) But in one sense, the 
issue ofcontrol and the bsue of economy are the same. No government 
or parent wants to pay money, and no student wants to pay time, for a 
style of teaching wnich can subsequently be shown to be ineffective, or 
which is ineffective, however hard it b to prove die charge. The trouble 
b that there cjdst no recognised standards, cither of economy or qi 
excellence, nor any theory by which standards might be set. Teaching b 
a little like the performance of a symphony: it b easy to count the players 
and record the metronome markings of the movements— but was it a 
good performance? Do you ask the orchestra, the audience, the conductor, 
or the critics? And if all four, how much weight do you give to the view 
of each? 

I cannot hope here to do more than outline the problem, and then to 
present examples to show the astonishing diversity of the process which 
we call teaching. Most of the problems have been far more 
carefully investigated in the United States than anywhere else. I under- 
stood the reason at a graduate seminar in a big American state university, 
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IVhat should sbi^ents study? 

where a professor had just expounded a new teehuique for social measure- 
ment. A student put up his huger and aid You lost ^ 
closed a whole academic culture A Bmuhstudmt who “ “ 

understand part of a lecture would say-if he said anything at all no 
“oS lost me', but 'I lost you.' (A French, an Italian, or a Japanese student 
would be lucky if be had the dimce to spak.) 

The course-assessment forms thar litter American 
define rhe expectations-and ” at^ 

teacher evokes Here is one cLk prof, is 

big Catholic university (Notre Dame, Indiana). ti-, 1, & Monetary 
a Lourite among econ. as well auK"^^ 

Policy and his Macro, courses reflect . ; , . wintetwise, 

this dynamic andconstantlyclianging behavioural wienc 

he is a ski enthusiast and an excellent skier At R ^ “lege 
land (Oregon), ■wHch is acadenitca ^ teachers arc 

liberal arts colleges in the US, smdents g^^ ^^Jjnee on wliich 
automatically sought by the faculty as p enough for many 

professors are hired or fired. But ™ .7,tem weredemand- 

Reed students, and m the ® collecting from their 

ing places on faculty appointment co^ ^ college's teaching. 

friends subjective, open-ended assessments ol vB 

This was die kind of answer they got! 

'This professor is very open picayunish comments 

sometimes pedantic. He jXfdtSfl he is ver^ 
upon papers. He is noite ready to respond to 

ested in individual ’ tly^inghishomeasano£Gcc. 

themhelpfully. He is access, hie. frequently vsj 

•B is boring, obnoxtous, P?'“^j;’j|l’„‘^ead a clafs. He is abo the 

and non-struemred. He has no , dm how 

politically naive teacher m t e co eg . responsive 

•R very much wants to much effort into study 

to students^iuteresB and "'f >' b*S “■ ? 
of formal returns froin t“<*X; 4 l|ideal,butI,hiuk his presence 
is a bit more selfish and , j jj^'s very intelligent. 

isgenerallyhealthyhereHelmakeuH ' 


This, perhaps, is a. Jte fe"" 


This, perhaps, is ai 5 further than tnedni^r-"-. 

opposim extreme there is no need to go ,568, after the Pt^cm 

in serious British newspapers ® view body) had ^ i-jng 

and Incomes Board (a < 5 °.''fXStherss»sment oftmivers.^^^ 

studentsmightpossiblyparttapatemtoa^^^^ ^ 

The suggestion was described of dvilisation . and it vo 

historiaS, as 'a blueprint for die d«^« Xpton Ac judgment that 

from the Professor of Zoology at Soutna f 



The Exploding Universily 

givcmeritawardsonthestrcngthof quality and qtBntityof one’s Mj^ng 

b as ludicrous as giving them on the bas'is of n^cr of words pubhshed 
per annum’. The then Prime Minister. Harold Wilson, lost no ''P= 
dbmissmg the proposal out of hand-but then Mr. Wilson was himselt 

once a university teacher” ,»i.,„hoti 

Of course, in many American universities and colleges, the evaluan 
of faculty by smdents became a narrowly poliHcal rather than asubstantive 
intellectual issue. Even at Reed, one of those now-rare colleges w er 
everyone seems to know everyone else, students clumsily p . 
attempts to protect the academic careers of teadicrs whoin they ^ 
and to edge out the othen carried an undertone of bullying, whi^ quic y 
drove the faculty belund its professional stockade. However, me senous- 
ncss with which Americans are prepared to discuss the problern is a^ 
counted for not just by political pressure from students, but by the sea e 
of the academic industry, and by the tenure system. In a big state univer- 
sity, with up to 50,000 students, a single department may carry a sta 
that tvouid have been large enough before 1939 to sustain an entire 
campus. It may have to select for employment or promotion a rouple o 
hundred tcachen a year. Seniors in sudi a department would be intereted 
in any method that enabled them to judge the quality of men whose 
faces thty may not recognise even aft« they have been working m 
same building for yean, ^e tenure tystem heightens the anxiety. Ameri- 
can universities hire assistant professon m a comparatively carefree manner 
but die department’s subsequent decision whether or not to give the man 
tenure as an associate profasot b a very different affair. A mistake, as 
Stephen Otgcl and Alex Zwcrdhng remark in a shrewd essay ‘On judgi^ 
faernty’, institutionalise mediocrity. ‘It means thirty years of cheated 
students and bad recarch; and when such men reach positions of pow’er, 
their mediocrity is perpetuated through their own decisions.’*® 

But how is a student to know whether he is being cheated? 
grosser forms of absenteeism (‘Professor X is away in Washington today 
and bis class \vill be taken by Mr. Y*) sound easy to detect — but what u 
Professor X is so eminent in his field that a tenth of lus time is •worth 
half anyone clse’s? Not can a student, except perhaps at graduate level, 
be expeaed to recognise the gaps in his teacher’s knowledge of the subject 
matter. It is hardly easier for a depart m ent head. Even if he has the time, 
the inclination, and the effrontery to drop in on colleagues* classes, he 
cannot judge a man’s success on more private occasions — for instance, at 
adapting his teaching style to the different needs of different students, of 
whom one may bewme an organisation man in an aircraft company, 
and another take up an academic career in the professor’s own special 

** However, jec limilar propoiali seriouilj by 3 Senate sab-committee on prO" 
motions in Bradford Universiry. {The Gvaiiai, Oaober 17, 1970). 

^ ^ Morisoa (ei.), Tte Ccatenporarj University; USA {New York, I9*7)> 
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subject. It is these difEculties. as wdl as die other pressures of the academic 
industry, which encourage university faculties to judge their members’ 
performance solely or mainly on the quality or quantity of their published 
research. The presence of students on departmental committees is unlikely 
to reverse tliis tendency. But on die other hand, it will not necessarily 
destroy civilisation either. 
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4 NE'W ROUTES TO LEARNING: THE COMPUTER 
AND THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


But what is teaching? 

For example, this is teaching: 

Since this is our first chat. I’ll show you what I «n do. When I 
type a period at the left nurgin, it means Vm waiting for you to rep y- 
T^fpe your response on just one line, and alwa^'S end it by pressing 
‘return’ key. Got the idea? 

No 

Rne— you found the return key. Inddenially, if you make an error 
wWe typing, type a @ , then press ‘teturn , then you may type 
response again. Try it. 

Vo 

Okay, let’s move on. These topics are available. 

SIGNAL (signals and •waveforms) 

WAVE (problem on waveforms) 

COMPLEX (questions on complex numbers) 

PHASOR (sequence on phasor representations) 

RESISTANCE (problem on resistance of semi-conductor bar) 

DIODE I (first instruction sequence on diodes) 

DIODE 2 (second instruction sequence on diodes) 

COSLMENT (to record your comments) 

COMPLEX 

l.ct*s tr}' a few questions about complex numbers. I’ll use ‘J’ to mean 
‘square root or minus one’. Now, consider the complex number 
‘Z = X plus JY’ where X and Y are real numbers. What is the real 
part of Z? 

X 
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IVhat sliouU studetUs study? 

Okay. What is the imaginary part of Z? 

y 

That's correct, John. So the imaginary part of 15 J 7 - h. 


- 7-2 

Right. When a complex mimher is written ‘Z = X ^ 

to be in the •algebmic' or •Cattesian’ form. For what andtmettc 

operations is this form best? 

Addi, siiht. 

Yes, for addition and subtraction. What is the sum oft plus Ja’ and 
‘aplusJs'F 

ipl'isJS 

Comet, John. What is the result when you subtract 2-J3 from 
*i plusja ? 

i-ji 

Try that one again. Subttact real part from real par,, and tmagmary 
part fiom imaginary part. 

zplusj? 

Wrong again. Try a slightly different one. What is (5 plus Ju - ♦ 
plusji)? 

6 plus J 4 

Apparently wrong answer. To stop now type stop , ty 
question type ‘go’. 

The teacher in that example svas a at 

ford University. The pupil 'J? was approximately 

miles up the Californian coast. ™ that against 11011^ 

in different coimttics may rne 
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TheExpMmg University 
Aeoretical and pracW 


reader is referred to articles by Patrick Supp«, 


is made by Anthony Oetlinger in Run, 


by critics.” A chillier estimate i 
^ uftimaJy"! believe, the computer is bound to ‘«p'ode’ the ““''“'7 

iuaLs=um.byhelpiugitto 4 cndleatnin|&mlmesmtothes^^^^ 

home. Other, simpler modem tcchnologies-for ^ ® 

services, and the teptinting of rare books— arc already havmg 
effca. Oettinger’s own conclusion, bridy, is tlut the 
indeed have great potential usefulness in education, perhaps esp y 
I elementary sdenm courses at college level, but tfiat the soaal d^ 
otganisation and poverty of the American school system vnll make it an 
uneconomic tool for children’s use. For the present,^ Oettmgcr is ^ 
interested in the computer as an ‘active participant in the devclopm 
of scientific theories, and he uses THE BRAIN (The Harvard Expen- 
mental Basic Reckoning And Instructional Network) to this end. a 
ph)’sical theory expressed in the static language of mathematics o 
becomes dynamic when it is rewritten as a computer pro^am; one 
explore its inner structure, confront it with cxpe^enul dau and 
pret its implications much mote easily. ... In disciplines where mat e- 
matics is not the prevailing mode of expression the language of wmputer 
programs serves increasingly as the language of science.’ (p. 201) 

And this too is teaching: 

‘Exerrisc 2 , 

You have been engaged for several weeks researching among tne 
private papen and possessions of a British politician named 
(please note that Jona is a complctdy imaginary character, invented 
tor the purpose of this exercise). You have discovered: 

T. A letter dated 9th December, 1909, from the then Prime Minister 
to Jones, referring to the recently passed Labour Exchanges Act, and 
saying: ‘although the world has not yet had the chance to appret^te 
your invaluable labour, I shall always remember that you, my dear 
Jones, were the true progenitor of the Act.’ 

2. Certain household accounts showing that over a fifteen year 
period Jones consumed ten bottles of brandy a week. 

3. Various newspaper cuttings and letters Grom party leaders daOTg 
from the 1906 clcaion showing that Jones was definitely regarded then 
as a rising politician. 

4. Jones $ marriage certificate dated 3rd May, 1903. 

5. A transcript of the court proceedings in which his wife success- 
fully divorced him, March, 1911. 

From standard parliamenta ry sources youknow that Jones nevcrachieved 

** E-g. m llsTvai E^Mition Rn-w. Fall 1968. 
liarrarJ, I9<<g. 
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office, and that in fact he faded out ofpolitte ‘>“”8 

war. From the parish register in his home vdlage you find his date.<)f- 

iS-Jion in theffirmofahriefpieceofhistorical 

svriting such as might appear m a secondary source. 

rirts Feimde/ien Cenrse Unit 7; Basic PraWons of IVnlioy His/ary (Open 
Universit)’ Press, 197O 

That was an ctract from a 

British Open Umvetsm- by the professor Marwick’s 

This particular example, of ,i° ,, “ro 

discussion of sample anssvets: the rca tea S , problem of 

The Open University represmts > ^ 

quantity and quality m Iiiglier ' „is and politicians abroad 

it has aroused rather more . ^ Post places, and selected 

thanathome.Dntithad 4 a,oooapphca™m^^^^^ ^,3 

25,000 {all adults, not l8-yf«'‘‘’K™“”^aicepacbges and local 
radio and television, and backed up by P^ ,eadenuc staff is small- 
tutoring, began in January 1971 *^ , c,,,ron call upon outside help. 

about fonrSeachtndmona ’disetphne-butmnmi^l^^^^ , , 

Students will be able to call “P»" “““"Xrgy matures and the 

tutors, and may have i“=““"'X^^a'rocordings and other equipment 

eimensecomesd^asvn-toelectronmvidrorocoro 

which the domestic, or • ?”! Shout three million pouni 

uniqueness of the institution, 7”he university are only 

to fiaund, consuts in the fact . It is as cheap to broadcast 

marginally ptoputtionatc to studen ^ 25,000 as to one, and 

the weekty radio and television P^^^ijtiienctworkof local tutors. 

though this kind of economy cannot ap^y ^ amigned 

the she of the guaranteed order has a^rody en , 

andeheapmieroseopetobemcluWinffici^ 

which went out to the Umv ^ cannot yet be , 

experiment’s future, both po m initially opposed the sdieme 
as certain. The Conservative , Labour Minisict, Mm 

was lovingly protected Conservative Minister of 

Jennie Le|, and “'‘'““B ’ over the next quinquennium 

seems sympathetic, the Un ^ ^ ^ critical eye. nntcr- 

will be scrutinised in Whitehall examples-comp 

Probably the real televised insmictlon m 

ised insttuetion at Stanford By its nature, the eAn^“= 

«echnieal,noreveneeo„otnje.b^u.__^^^^^^ 

rr;*eThntC^hcl«son reaches dtestud^^^^^^ 

ment. Everything has to I 
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Notsurprismgly,theOpmUmveratystaff,and*ekpilptcourses,slra^ 

exhibit prcoccuparion -with methodology; and television has a 
ology of its otvn. expressed here perhaps m the casc^tudy ppproach w 
the teaching of the humanities. (For example, Mendelssohns revival ot 
the music of Bach will be treated, first as a problem in music and mmic- 
ologv, but also as a point of entry into questions about Romanticism, 
and standards of bourgeon taste.) Professor Marwick has been brash 
enough to make these considerations explicit nine months before trans- 
mission starts: 


‘ All univetsities are concerned with teaching styles of thought and 
methods of criticism and study, not widi purveying mere informaoon. 
Convendonally it is accepted that these styles of thought and metnocu 
of criticism will ruh off on the student as he works his way thrown 
his undergraduate career. Is this rubbing-off process really the best 
one? Might it not be possible to clarify and systematise just what th«c 
styles and methods are, then communicate them much more directly 
to the student? One of the most important disciplines imposed^ uwn 
Open University teachers by the very nature of their teaching is that 
they must very clearly set out just what it is they expect dicir students 
to DC able to do at the end of a course which they could not do at the 
beginning of it’** 

For univenities everywhere, this process can only be sheer gain— and 
probably in the long run more effective than the student-teacher con- 
testation method wmch I described in operarion at Reed. 


*• Tlie UsCeKer, March 12, 1970. 
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s HOW ONE HARVARD PROFESSOR BRIDGED 
TEACHING AND RESEARCH 

There is one outstandmg problem which ,h„= rcclmi^ucs of 
instrucrion can never solve 6r Jn ^ Lrrer, 

between excellence in teaming and ex The North Amcri- 

emphases vary ^o'^Vderably from ^ 

can university presidenc who , and attract foundation grants; 

department grow-‘Start with research awact^^ 

think about what you arc 8®“'^ . ^^^^.l^^plcjjarts.Hisundcr- 

probably knew his way to ^*^5^P„_i,nd where a major obstacle 

graduates might be better ofFm ^xfor . g of finding somc- 

to the introduction of any new ^Sties. a subsunlial 

one in each college to teach it. Yet , . jijjbboleth that if the 

majority of staff woiid still hold {® * ^ . jjy separated into different 
functions of teaching and tesearch , ^ ^ -msider to judge, "^^t 

communities, both suffer. That is diffic of the cable as tlie interests 

can be observed front outside is the lau g symposium re- 

of teaching and research r^arke'd that subjects 

corded in Professor Niblett s book, , P j difficulty accom- 
wliich cannot be researched into arc is one of the obstacles to 

modated within a imivcrsity cumeu • K professors of general 

general education: not many pcop e -joy them in that caparity.) 
studies, and not many univcpitics wo urced that our whole culture 
A fewmomcPB earlier. Sfvjdcp age of specialbanon 

was in a major Bansirional «ap from me R bj tut valued 
for largely material ends, to an ag researchablc. An academic 

wholeneJ Wholencsr, uoforruoately. B not resea 
is hired to be a professor, not a guru. anyone lias a nght to 

Just cecasionally-pcthaps “,^„^«mher\ud the teacher, ate 

expea— the guru and the piofoso . Wylie the svay "'“u 

combined in the same penn"/ P^,viounl Sdenccs 
people in America. I '™ „i„g to HaDwd, 

at Stanford, and Charles ^ j. called '' 

ought to sec the man responsible tor a oo 


“Op. 

*® Laurence 


, pp. 20S-i). i„ Mm (Himrd. 

c WyUe (ed.). C « W!' 
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is surely the b«t if not the only v.-ork of original research whkh a Harvard 
full professor has writren with his undergraduate class. So I went to 
Har^rd, and met Professor Wylie, and read ClmnzcMx, and wrote to 
his ex-pupib, and met one of them in France where she was domg post- 
craduate work, and but for a motor breakdoum would have visited 
Chanaeaux itself, but that did not really matter since I knew it trom the 


DOOK.. . L • 

Harvard, as most people Vidll hardly need telling, is not as other univer- 
sities are. Its difference from Berkeley was described to me one 
noon by one of the voluble ‘Berkeley' refugees’, as the New Yotk 
called them, who had recently found sanctuary' in Harvard. 
he said, ‘b old, smug, and sure. It pays more attention to students. Bc«clc)' 
b upwardly mobile, on the make. There’s less competitive backbiting 
here. Tlicy don’t emphasbe their Nobel prizes. You assume that 
colleagues are good. At Berkeley, it’s been said, anyone can be trumped 
and usually b. You have job tenure but not status tenure. If someone 
younger and hotter comes he gets a better lab. Harvard is relatively 
unbureaucratbed. Each faculty has different appomtment procedures and 
salaries. The University makes no attempt to arbitrate. According to 
Martin Me)'crson, Harvard b like a bunch of small fcderalbcd ^ocerf 
stores. Berkeley b like a supermarket chain.’ 

Harvard’s contribution to the Chanzeanx book v.'as twofold: money 
and tolerance. It has a lot of both- The book is dedicated to Claren ce and 
Douglas Dillon, whose newly endowed Chair of the Civilisation of 
France was filled by Wylie in 1959, and who gave further support to 
students engaged on the project. Tlic introduction salutes Harvard s 
‘chaotic, pcnnbsive nature which allowed Social Relations 108 to evolve 
from a traditional seminar into what students say is a state of mind . 
How an undergraduate seminar on the sociology of a French village, 
attended by about a hundred students of successive generations over a 
period of eight years, became a book by eighteen authors would be, as 
Wylie sap. an interesting study in itself Alas, thb b not that study. But 
the educadonal significance of the procedure adopted b too great to be 
left buried in the prc&cc to a book which b of absorbing interest to 
lovers of France, •rillages, and sodal anthropology, but which only 2 
rarely perceptive librarian woiJd put on hb education shelfi 
Wylie s interest in western France dates back twenty years, to a study 
he nude with hb family ofa village in the Vaucluse, Roussillon.*' He was 
at the time a French teacher at Haverford, a small liberal arts college in 
Pennsylvania, and hb sociolopcal study was an occupation for a sabbatical 
leave. In 1957, on hb next sabbadcal, he wanted to study a similar com- 
mnnit)' that was yet opposite in potidcal and religious behaviour. That 
* ^™™umty where most people attended Mass and voted to the 
right, but were not— like Bretons, Alsatians, and Basques— differentiated 
« Lacrcnce Wylk, Vtlhse in iht Veudux (Hirvard, 1957). 
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by language and oilture from the rest of France. He tafad to people 
in France who understood what he was about, and consulted the excellent 
maps which French sociologists of religion and 

pm!L"jou. tL great tfn of *= on the 

sr;uX^hetli,”or 

in European Wstory of why, m som p they have lived in villages, 

tionally lived on isolated “™ys of life, manifested 

This distinction is a fmture of mo „ | whatever reason, this 

by the presence or absence of the hedgm. fo ^ ,„d„iopcally 

topographical ‘‘’Sicism a^d historically with support for 


wyiie spent several weeks '^“SoritiK journalists and ita(aiV«. 
tal 4 ig with ‘political and scCTeuries'. His search ended 

teaehels and rental agents, „o som to school, and 

in Chanzeaux, where he took \ probably the first 

wets with his fatmlv cordially »^P''0- . ' 1,5 police, ed a great deal 
Protestants who had ever he remmed to Haverford, 

of information, but he then fdl ■ . ^d appointed 

he had to put his notes Department of Social Relations 

to the Harvard Chair, At H . ^ j,ructutc. He had an imdci 

asked him to give >■= " 

graduate seminar -with a dozen 


^mmary material he had ^ ^ propotiiou 

As the year passed, and each co Y JUtant village that they had 


vmrw" yet, but the Chanzome vemrM^^^^ ,,,* ovm 


Ql5tUSSl'->“* --e ' 

Samrday. Every year. 
M Clumzftux, p. 3 
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search of advice, and ‘we had the best possible shuation-students serving 
as teachers to other students’. It was not long before someone 
that they had enough material for a book. Thq- soon deaded ‘>“1 
ually written essays would not do: each of them knew “o much abom 
the subjects of other peoples essays. The complexity of the dcfiB 
descriprion. ‘One student and I,’ Wylie recalls, s^ent hours 
names on to cards and then another said, ‘Why don t you compu e 
it all’’ We ended up with forty-two variables on each ot the 1,500 
individuals living in Chanzeaux. We think we may have more informa- 
tion about this community than has ever before been liad for any com- 
munity, and there is probably not a page in the book which is only one 
penon’s work*. In spite of this, the book has not drowned 
information, and the hundred or so participant observers 
have given the text a distinct, readable style. It was finished by _ c 
Harvard University’s Press’s deadline of July i, 1965, after an all-mgnt 
session in William James Hall, and publish^ the following year, while 
Wylie was doing two years as Cultural Attache at the American 
in Paris. A French edition, translated by Marc Andre Beta, was publish^ 
by Gallimard in September 1970, and includes a chapter written by 
Chanzeans tiiemselves in criticism of what UsAmiricaitis said about them. 
(Wylie’s team got the translation xeroxed and took the copies down to 
Chanzeaux in the spring of 1968.) , , 

Wylie had four student co-editors, two boys and two girls. I asked 
him what had happened to them since. 


‘Of die boys, one is an associate professor of economics at Princeton 
and one is finishing his doctoral dissertation on the socio-economic 
implications of the cult of the Virgin in Spain. He has already published 
a book about a village on the island of St. Pierre. Of the girls, otie^s 
finished Harvard Medical School and will be a child psychiatrist. The 
other girl took her degree in Latin American studies and married an 
English professor at Stanford. Of the other students whose nam^ 
appear on the title page, one subsequently did village work with the 
Peace Corps in Venezuela and is now doing “village work” with 
Puerto Rjeans in New York City; another took off to advise the 
Tanzanian government about village development and has just ‘written 
a book. Two arc at Columbia: one is making a village study in Rum- 
ania as part of his doctoral work in anthropology; and the other, a 
doctoral student in sociology, is using his experience of the Chanzeaux 
project in support of his dbsenation’s thesb — that the educational 
system b an obstacle to students’ self-education.’ 


I was cunous to know what these sixteen students made of the Chan- 
zea^ experience on looking back, so I sent them a short questionnaire 
and asked for comments, ^ght replied, including three of the four 
co-editors. I was content with thb response: if all had replied at similar 
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length, the inquiry would hive had to make a chapter ™ ‘‘“j 

^“ra;e%:ur”fthem^^^^^ 

enccs worth mcnttoning. lustory tu midenttaduate scoiology; 

Patrick Higgonnet: tire 'T-SrouP co^ - «n 

David Riesman’s freshman smman >" F , heir lives and 

who came and spoke to us ' Harvard ) Three of them ate still 

ideas’. (Great men never mmd visiting Harvato,; 

‘"S*ti:e^'epll^rw«rr;uo.hk dassiflahle. The most 
fruitful questions I asked were the relationships 

(l) How far are your present ^project? 

attributable to partieipation in j/Jh Professor Wyhe 

(a) Do you regard the work y^T^'^’^r studeuTs at Harvard? 

ffl S.T?. ■"• 

These arc some of the replies: 

To question (l) . a thesis on the tpth and early 

‘Totally ... I am P^'^'/PESparis.Becauseofmypartieipa- 

aothcentmy development ofasubm history is fitmly 

tion in the ChanzeaiK of continuity and change 

colored by the be ief that “ „ smdy hbtpry gey^ ¥ 

on the local level is ^ junimer working m the depart 

... The simple fact of ‘P“ municipal and parish archiya 

mental archives of Maine.^t-Loirc, Angers, and some family 

return to Cha^““ “ aU sat around m T-group- . 

village ro our book is a case mpo 
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sessions ss-ith the members of the Town Comcil while they talkd 
about tbemsclves and the difference bct^'ccn the way they saw 
selves and the way we saw them.* (Professor of Economics) 

•One effect of the Chanzeaux seminar was to interest me m Anthro- 
pology. So while everyone headed for a summer in Cl^nzcaiK, i 
headed for an anthropology field station in southern Mcaco, winch 
then led to my going to graduate school in Latin American stu les. 

(Ph.D. student) t- • r rt<r 

‘Wylie has given me a standard to measure the rnediocnt)' ot most 
of the rest of academic social science and its essentially manipulative, 
bourgeois character.’ (Graduate student in political science) 

‘Chanzeaux was the only academic thing in my entire 2o\ yc^^f ° 
school that I really liked. At least half of what goes on in universities 
should be like the Chanzeaux group, instead of all this nonsense ^out 
credit hours and final examinations. In addition to being a libr^ 
(good) and an accrediting agency (bad), universities should involve 
some kind of communication between people. . . . When people wi 
work together till dassm, with no sanaion requiring them to do so, 
you know their work can’t be all nonsense. ... If I had not gone to 
Chanzeaux, gotten good references firom Wylie and had my name on a 
puhh’eatien (wow! an undergraduate!) I probably w'ould not have b«n 
admitted to so supposedly hieh-grade a sociology department as 
Columbia’s. . . . I’m doing my doaoral dissertation on how it came to 
be that education replaced propert)' u the main obstacle to be <wcr- 
come by the would-be upwardly mobile. ... 1 doubt if I would ^ve 
gone to graduate school if it were not for the draft/ (Graduate student 
in sociology) 


To question (2) 

The opportunity to v/oik with Mr. Wylie was an unusual stroke of 
luck for ^ of us. Student participation in substantial academic projects 
under a facult)' member is lauly common at Hars'ard, but tiiese 
projects rarely arc as complc,x, prolonged, and involving as the Chan- 
zeaux project.’ (Partner in a law firm) 

‘The Chanzeaux project xvas atj'pical in its utter confidence m 
students, and in its entirely co-operative nature. Also it went wa^ 
be^'ond the classroom in financial resources and facilities open to us. 
(Pn.D. student) 


To question (3) 

h is with some sadness that I admit diat I haven’t followed Larry s 
mcthodolo^ as much as I would like to have in my own teaching. • • • 
^ very much caught up in the publish-or-pcrish pressure; 

Md doing what Larr^* did is a total commitment. To some extent, also, 
I am yoimg and still on the receiving end. For instance, I am involved 
nov.* in the construction of an econometric model of the US financed by 
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Ac Federal Reserve Board. This has been, at the graduate and post- 
gradu^c level, somewhat similar to the Chanzeaux projecc, the mentor 
bemg Franco Modigliani at MIT. The model has been built by Franco 
Modigliani and Mbcrt Ando Professors), a ream at the Federal Reserve 
Board m Washington, and naif a dozen or so graduate students.’ 
(Assistant professor) 

I am a course assistant this year, which means I do essentially uotliing. 
The course is a requited methods course. The professor is visiting this 
year From New YbrJ: UnWeesicy, and he cold me he often had his 
students do group work. “Why not t^ it here?” I said. So he did. The 
students were told to form groups with similar interests (4~<5 students 
in one group) and come up with short-range projects in historical 
sociology. They did that wirly successfully, but die cotine was a 
disaster. There was bitterness about who might be doing more or less 
work tlian others. Groups split up and reformed. . . . The obvious daw 
was that the class was convened as a group of people who needed to 
satisfy a requirement, not a group which was at least tentatively inter- 
ested in doing research on a specific subject. More credit-hour nonsense.’ 
(Graduate student) 

*I have not yet taught, but when I do, I’ll have students work as 
a group, without individual grades, on something that is a potential 
book, which cakes fieldwork as its essential component* (Ph.D. 
student) 

‘The Chanzeau.x project avas a forerunner for the kind of involved, 
loving, free exchange that is becoming more and more popular in 
undergraduate cduation in the US. Abandonment of authority by 
the professor, learning as a shared experience, and an emphidc human- 
ism, are its hallmarks. . . . Similar courses, and “course-communities” 
are being formed with great frequency now, particularly in urban 
shidies. It will always be a model for me in how to teach. (Graduate 
student and writer) 

To question (4) 

‘The day University Hall was seized I was in Widener labrMV. At 
about 5 o’clock that afternoon. Dean Ixird ordered that the library 
be evacuated. It made a terrific impression on me that I had to stop doing 
my “studying thing” because the people who had occupied Univenity 
Hall were doing their “revolution ming”. ... If everybody could 
behave somewhat violently in the name of ends he felt were morally 
right, chaos would result . . . ’ (Ph.D. student-left wing Democrat) 

‘My sympathies were svith the strikers. Harvard is stuck up. (Graduate 
student and writer.) . , , 

‘There is no question here in my mind. I do, however, sometimes 
quarrel with the parocWal politics of SDS, but I presume that at 
Harvard there arc students-as at Staiiford-who are generally more 
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sopteicated and thoughtful, and ultimately more radical, with whom 

* Twas side of the insurgents. • • ■ But 1 don’t thuik 

tration was blindly serving the military mdusmal 

called the cops in. They were just scared. But *ey had m, ^ 

Harvard is still enough of a community that it is not about 

itself (revolutionise itself yes. but not destroy). Columbia, on the ot^ 

hand, is so fragmented and bitter that it just might bum down some 


‘Chanzeaux* represents one kind of leaching. It is for the rea 
to work out whether his country’s economy could afford it, or 
sociology permit it. (In France, for example, students arc from ei 
schooldays so tightly wrapped in cocoons of individualism tha 
comparaoly co-operative French investigation of, say, an Engu 
village would be almost inconceivable. In Japan hardly any t» er 
would sacrifice so much of his dignity to his seminar, nor 
students be easily persuaded that their own contributions to a boo 
might be as valid as jeruci’s.)" Clearly, too, some subjects arc more 
“human”, or potentially human, than others. Even in the arts, a 
social inquiry involving fieldwork or participant observation is a very 
different proposition &om a research project m English 
requiring hours of soliury work in library or study. Nor will cither 
puolishers or readers be any happier with a flood of books indifferen^ 
composed by “course communities” than they are now with Ph.U- 
theses souped-up for hard covets by individual scholars. All the 
“Chanzeaux” deserves more imitators and adapton than it has yet had. 
Almost every page of the book provides examples bf the combination 
of objectivity, observation, and respect which Wylie drew from bis 
pupils— by tneir own account, quite without over-direction and close 
supervision. But perhaps this anecdote gives some idea of all these 
things, and also a not unimportant sidelight on modem France: 

one of us was invited to lunch with the Faligands and th^ 
cousins at tlic cousins’ apartment in the suburbs of Paris, we saw enacted 
the i9<)5 version of the tale of the country mouse and the city mouse. 
Being from the country turned out to be no dbadvantage. We were 
at table from one o’clock until well into the evening to celebrate Fali- 
gand s first trip to Paris — an unusual thing, for most Chanzeaux men 
nave been to Paris, if only during their service militaire. In the present 
of his two Parisian cousins, Faligand at first seemed somewhat subdued. 
The twoyoung men had b^ bom and raised in Cholct [a neighbouring 
to%*n to Chanzeaux] but had come to Paris to work as soon as they 
finished school. One is a master tool-machine operator with his own 


** I would lie to dte here a compaiably readable social-anthropological account (by 
an American) of a comparable Japanese village called Soyc Mura: John F. Embree, A 
Jspattte (London, t w6). 
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little shop. The other is a technidan at IBM. Both ofthcm are obviously 
intelligent, energetic, ambitious. Though they were kind to their 
cousin, whom they had not seen for several years, they seemed some- 
what condescending toward him. The young men did most of the 
talking at first, but gradually Faligand oegan to take a more active 
part in the conversation. Little by little it became obvious that he was 
just as much a scientific technician as cither of his comms—perhaps 
more. He was skilled in auto mechanics, soil chemistry, botany, hus- 
bandry, accounting, marketing. He was also well informed on politics, 
problems of social security, questions of farm policy, and the Common 
Market. Besides, he was a member of Chanzeaux s town council and 
chairman of its finance committee. As all this became clear, tlie country- 
mouse city-mouse situation faded. These three men were much more 
on a level than they had thought.*** 

Chanzeaux, in other words, is a useful example, not just of university 
teaching, but of something much rarer, university learning. 

Op. de., pp. 341-a. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Aspects of inequality 


1 SHARES IN SCARCITY 

‘On the one side, inequality hanm bv pampering; on the other, by 
vulgarising and depressmg. A systan founded on it is against nature, 
and in the lone run, breab down/ _ , 

Matthew Arnold, Lecture on Equality 

‘College ought to be set aside for those of us who can rttlly wke 
advantage of it. The truly intelligent people ^arc just having their 
talents wasted by having all these backs around/ 

Mario Savio, quoted in Robert S. Monson 
The Contemporary University, USA (New York, 
1967). p. 312 - 

Students ulk about equality, demanding collective pades for themselv« 
and &CC access to university for other p«)ple. Teachers are less free wit 
the word. Outside courses in Political Philosophy, or Sociology o 
Eduation, the idea of equality is considered dangerous in most imiver- 
sides, espiiaily the ones visited during the writing of this book. If there 
is one ^ng in common between Oirford, Berkeley, Tokyo, Hamburg, 
Clucago, Bologna, and Harvard, to name only seven, it is an aggressive 
incgalitarianism. They may not be the cquak of each other, for the excel- 
lence of a university is in part a function of the Gross National Product 
which supports it, but they are not shy about claiming local supenonty- 
They possess cultural goods which arc desired by many, secured by few. 
The lmp;mge winch first-rate institutions keep for mediocre ones — cow 
colleges’^ b the American expression— b as abrasive as the language m 
which individual scholars run each other down. There b excuse for thb. 
It is often said in the educational world that if all schoob/coUeges/univer- 
sitics in the country under discussion were as good as the best, there 
would be no problem. It b less often admitted if all were as bad as 
the worst everyone could go back to private tutoring. In the United 
States and in Japan the gap between the best and the worst b particularly 
wide, in spite of the accreditation system which Americans devbcd to 
protect the bad from contamination by the unspeakable. A scholar who 
once strolled into a gambling saloon in T.a< Vegas to while away time 
and lose a few dollars told me that be was cured of gambling for life by 
the notice on the wall which informed him that a proportion of hb stake 
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would go to maintain a student at the University of Nevada. But if 
American higher education had had to advance evenly-as school systems 
are expected to do in most countries, and university systcim in some 
it wo5d never have advanced at all. The most common mutake wluch 
Europeans make in judging American college standard is to miss tta 

For comparatively few L^^f.^unatc in any global perspective, 

abroad and see for ^emselvcs h student agitators whom 

they are. (Indeed, the “““.^tryTe ^t to enough, A 
middle America so much feats Y , soent on buying feet- 

few million Federal ' 

finding touts for ampin radicals community. 

Whether m a fat^V, u,!^ebatcd coolly. One of the wisest men 

equality is a topic which is seldom d Tawney-did not attempt to 

w\o Jer addressed "“‘‘Xr jie’SS 'meompe.ence of the 

subdue his passions ‘"'"If world, Ac bsue is still comparat- 

British school system. In a tiny proportion of the 

ivcly fresh. In Bntain, until ^ ■vribatcver one’s politics, one regarded 
population reached “ “"'f f.‘?'.rt^untry, it was thought, had to he 
this as an unalterable fact couldbe part of the clue. Animus 

governed by an elite, and no | equated. 'The nmnenal 

■was reserved for the nch m ■ may be Ac most ohwous ttongc 

growth of ‘“dents over Aejanjead 

inBritbhunivemtiesand coll^«^ significant. In Japan, the concept of 
ence to egalitarianism is lig-pjcnt universities was injected > 
‘equality of esteem “““"S, „„ properly taken. In France, A 

toctians after 1945. fixe/ in he oonstitunon Aat frw 

ideology of r^el/'d ■V” ®„?irs^val in practice, and AeBnmh 

people bother to dieck up e —ec a few years ago had great difficulty. 

L7=scutativeatauOECDcon^_^“,l ^sebent^^^ 
he told me, A oo"™“"S ^X eame from the working cfass wns mo 
the British student body , . I, I, i, „Qt a 

than twice the Fren*. , . i„,ellecnially and socially. It u not a 

Eduation differentiates, ^ | s„,ero is nototiomly unequal m 

-±/4™ee that Britaiu..who!e s*^^ ‘1^. oAer_coiintry 
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tional if not tocial, is built into the 'dationsMp_bo™^^tcuchc^^^^ 

■well as instructing 


diild, 


i II UOl 5UI.UU, » uuaak i 

and admitted as a necessary evil, though some teachers arc 

. t 1 r . .. -.L-i- »>e wp a< tn5 


like the'ir counterparts in school, are engaged in the trans^im 
knowledge and culture, but the tone of their lustimnons. and m man) 
cases of their personal lives, is set by the ambinon to be, if only ior a w kk 
or an hour, the sole possessor and demonstrator of a^ piece ot lore w 
is shared vrith no one else on earth. The researcher s ® 5^ V i 

quite closely allied to the journalist’s cry of 's^opl Both cn« are o 

lowed hy a powerful itch to communicate, and it is remarkable now c^) 
this itdi overcomes the absurd barriers which nations and imisersitiK 
erect against each other: Oxford may decline to recognise the 
degrees, and the US may not be on speaking terms , •* 

but sociologist talla to sociologist and physicist to ph^'sicist across o 
fronuers. Even so, the sequence of publication is itself interesting- ® 
scholar who pub^hes to the public before publistog to his peers is 
held in deep suspicion throughout the academic gu^d. The conclusion 
to be drawn, unpalatable though it may be to a particular generation o 
young ^pie, is that there can be no equality between ignorance and 
Knowledge. This conclusion has been tadtly recognised in the colter* 
&om the radical side, that ‘their’ knowledge, oeing metaphysical, mhra^ 
and diercfore supersedes the verifiable knowledge w’mch univ^ities 
have dealt m since a different kind of metaphysics went out of fashion. 

Huge pitfalls await the writer who attempts to discuss ■with an mter- 
nadoail name of reference, the issue of equality in access to higher educa- 
tion. But like it or not, the issue does have an intcraational frame ot 
reference, OECD conferences address themselves to it; student leaders 
all over die world insist upon it; parents all over the ■world won)' about 
tie inequalidcs against them and rgoicc at the inequalities in dicir frvom- 
Most of the unconscious choices whidi societies make are expressedm 
whom they accept, and •whom they reject, for higher education. The 
^uahty issue can he superimposed like a grid on different national 
situanous, but most sansfactorily at the university stage, for two rcasom . 
universiuss possess some intcmarional attributes deni^ to schools (for 
ins ta n c e , liimted interchangeability of staff and qualifications, and the 
linguae francae of sdiolarslup); they arc also at once critics and ■victims of 
all polidcal and sooal development in their respective soactics, and this 
gives the discus s ion of equality in tertiary Mucation an edge that it 
cannot have at an earlier stage, however important that stage is to the 
individml’s growth. At university level there are also peculiar diffculdo. 
for there is one sense (discussed in die second section of this chapter) in 
whidx we have yet to conceive what equal opportunity in lugher educa- 
tion might en tail 
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I had better fint define terras. Hic sense m 
in equality for our own and other people s children is ^ 

not lire^onable. We would like them to find m the 
eonal chances to develop their own mhcrcntly unequal powers to tne 

trab “bn™ trS several c^mrirs to 
the slow infiltration Christian 

thirty years ago, diamemcallyoppostt p . P j reviewed in this 

governed the univetsitim m three of ® ’ f„u„d large 

book (though even in Germany an J p Italian ones encountered 
po^eL of r™ in Ac 

widespread dcnsion). Today, stra gay b ^jdons. In the United 
the statement has is sharpat m t c „ ■ quation of racial 

States, students of inherently emialAd^^^^^^^ 

gene pools recently raised afrmh m th j students 

do no. have equal chances if j- are bdng ‘crowded’ into 

have experienced a ("“"""Pf f " suit the State's technoaatic 

courses and occupations Ju„ity between soci<«conoroic 

self-interest. In France, S S'' “’“•u 

&S *ere®arT&“«ond chanisi you study a. the praenbed 

tcre matched by the '“"ty- Jl'' 
■me wisn, in uo.v. ; . . „i„d die divine diseontent mat 

millenimn can never dawm b^l 'P” a- 


31 access, uiviv — .w - — 

pace, or get out. nowhere matched by the reality. Tne 

The wish, in ' P m mind die divine diseontent that 

millenium can never is still useful to disimgaish 

is built into the process of «3i““V„d to ask if diey are all neces- 
different kinds of "SeS the inequalities winch anse tom 

sary. The first broad division u 3 „d those which 

the manner in which education IS .yhc coraicctions betwem 

the amount of J Sometimes »d tor political drasions 

the two are b. die level of provision as when 

can produce real and '“‘‘^^S^sesourcB &om 'impenal defence “ 
BritL during the ipdos ^at this decision was provoked by a 

dlestic edumtion. I. u tha^^^ education, but it tanm 

rising ‘"if rfTect on existing raequalitics m 

yet had more than a margmal ei. 

Provision , , „ States, the most important 

‘selective imt.tu..ons^»J_^^„„a „ hU sradenB m die words, 
Sorbonne delenoco 
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socialist society must be s=lective-or « Hugh GajtsWl P^t jt ^ 
British, ‘socialUm is about priont.es . SMs goes on: “““y ’ 

first places are scarce, research grants and stipends ate scarce, P™“ P 
are sLce, appointments in the higher avd serv.ee are 
interesting appointments in the film industry, m television, and m market 
res“amh.®Fm that matter-not to make too much of the hopetesly con- 
taminated activities just listed-really good sitm for an anarchmic rural 
commune are also scarce, especially in crowded Britain and Japan, 
over, the slieer scarcity of education is far worse Inan is generauy r« u ^ . 
It is well said by Stuart Maclure in the same issue o£ Encounter that in 
most countries— and tlus certainly includes Britain— the only thing w ^ 
prevents the educational system from going bankrupt is sheer inemcienc^ 
Ministers of Education must sometimes wake sweating in the night trom 
a dream in which the whole army of intelligent but badly brought up 

UtriUr ♦Tsmtii- /•Viil/lrAn TiAtkr rtWioiniklv dTDo out of school halt-way 


;ent themselves tor icriwiy — • 

In a way, that is precisely what is beginning to happen, though ptofessiona 
posts and salary levels rather than intellectual fulfilment may be w a 
most of the applicants have in mind. Only because it has so far happcnc . 
in Europe at least, on such a small scale is it possible for politiaans anu 
academics to talk as though nothing untoward were afoot, except tha 
the universities ate a little more aowded than usual, and manners are 


not what they used to be. .1. i 1 

The most recent OECD analyses— working, as usual, with ridiculously 
out-of-date figures (for 1965/6)— conclude that as a proportion of the 
age group, the percentages of young people in higher education of some 
kind arc: US 40*8: United Kingdom irp; France i6*7; West Germany 
87; Italy 11*2; Japan ii-p. (OECD statisticians now consider the Americ^ 
and French figures cal<mlatcd by this method to be misleadingly high, 
and the Japanese figure conceals the fcet that most of the students are 
men : a Japanese boy is more likely than a British one to attend a univer- 
sity.) The correlation, once so bravely asserted by Harold Wilson and 
others in Britain, between the provision of education— especially higher 
education— and the achievement of economic growth remains unprovOT. 
The only certain fact is that if secondary education is extended in quantity 
and improved in quality, the children who benefit tend to suy on into 
the tertiary stage. But the discovery that if one gives Oliver Twist a 
larger first helping of porridge he will only ask for a larger second help- 
ing is not calculated to excite egalitarians or stir governments to fisc^ 
generosity. In most advanced narions, the sixties and late fifties now look 
like a period of unprecedented affluence in higher education, which the 
middle classes were best poised to exploit, and which may have receded 
by the time other social groups are ready to claim their share. Probably 
only Japan, whose rapid economic growth gives her financial leeway, 
* EiueunUr, Miy 1969, p. 48. 
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Mid whose universities ate imdcr-devdoped in 
will be able or sviUing to do as 

in the next decade as Britain and the US have done m the decade just 

^^Srarcitv then will remain, as will the miseries caused >“* 
than by miscalculation; India has a glut of (mosdy 
onduaL: the United States has at the time of wnting a glut of Ph.D s, 
which is no mote pleasant “ “m^wouldbcimprad- 

cotrectly forecast several years »g“- the future 
ent to be determinist about the kvcl a^ choice, especially in 

provide for their universmes. There is s lifce the launching 

L wake of a rival’s sudden and fecently beeS 

of the first sputnik. In 193“. Flemiet w . largely for 

led to borrow billions for war; 

education.’ Discussing England s ab ^ , -f die Napoleonic Wars 

he pointed out that t^_e Brituh fdS L 1930, whm 



■The previous debt was "<>^«™rSindmtry sleam, coal, iron. Is 

rsSsa’rrsS.-fisS--' 

chemistry, a though in a rather odd 

History has fulfilled British^and American eovemmenls to 

svay, for the willingness of fa large part be traced to the 

sink capital into e^“'‘°'' 1010 and WS succeeded so well, 

physicists and chemises who ^ . jj, but in spending and dstro^ 

not in accumulating j distinguish as sharply as Flcimer 

ing it. Since then, it has become had to ,d„catipm 

could between sums allocated “ , ^^dd of the American universl^ 
For Flexncr, the disaeditable “^^^^^scb. The insriration was co^ 
was vocational training, not even fa famous imiverait 

nipted by the existence of ,^™°ck-r=viewing’ and pnn^l« 

between the wars, in (one Middle Western state mww 

of home laundering’. Thoe ^ Vninning courses m 'ait 
sitv got into trouble not long ago to ^ , corrupted ^ exCT^ 

corruption stem from a "onJ , ^ America: a comm ty 
American, but is not now confined 


* FIcxncr, op. dt., p- Sea. 

* Ridgeway, op. cit., pp- *3^ * ’ 
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4at a univenity exbts to deliver intellectual *' 

time in demand; and a university’s bebef that the problem of sara^ 
in education and research can only be solved W ■ ''"Vm X qSick 
the chores which the community lays upon it. To this ^ 

&ding in Europe of the simplistie belief that universities, if ‘W “ “ 
they- are told. Si be relied upon to produce e«nom.c 
pi^ple who pay their bills may be no bad thing. It returns us 
to the older assumption, made when nauons were poorer, dat | 
and culture could only be had by people who were prepared to give up 
something else for them. 


DiVtritMtjofj 

However, the fiscal largesse of the past iccade, whether or not it 
ually succeeds in generating the tcdmical and economic advance ^ 
societies look for, has generated political pressures for equal distnbution 
that cannot easily be resisted. One has already heard the suggesDon 
by 1990 the proportion of the European gross product devoted to c uca 
rion will reach twelve per cent (neatly twice Briiam s current cgtirc^j. 
Neither among nations nor among individuals is there any dhposjtion o 
return to the principle of voluntarism in higher education, wiuc 
the Continental countries in particular ate to shake ^ 

&ee.* Nations cannot, or think they cannot, afford to be left 
each other, any more than a European or American or Japanese fatniiy 
can afford to Ise left behind the Jones’s or the Sato’s dossm the stfWt, 
whose boy is keeping ahead of theirs by attending, not just university, 
but graduate school as well. But if the resources available to univcrsttiK 
have to be stretched thinner and thinner in relation to the demand made 
upon them, the issue of equality in distribution will bcconac more 
acute. Arguments about distribution are always more painful in pOTO(^ 
when the absolute level of provision is static or falling, for the simple 
human reason that a man may sometimes be persuaded, or fooled, into 
continuing to accept what he has while other people arc being given more, 
but can liardly ever be persuaded to take less so that other people may 
be gjvcn some of lus. Nor is it possible now, as it was when Tawmey and 
Flcxncr ■were •writing, to convince taxpayers that higher education is so 
rare a good diat it would be spoilt if offered in too large doses, or to 
people for whom it has not normally been prescribed. In Europe the 
workers, and in America the Blacks, are becoming aware of svliat the 
cducau^ have kept to themselves. They are not easy to convince tlwt 
the delicate ecological balance of historic universities "will be upset just b^ 
‘laBritainat the time of wtidng, a pwjp of academia tni-ttniing Sir Sydney Caine 
(fonnaiy Dirtaor of the London Sdiorf of Economics) are trying to fotmd a ‘private 
tmivemty by public subscriptioa. Tbc attitude of their colleagues to the project may be 
described as sympathetic btrt scepticaL 
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admittinR them, and the middle dases who for the moment ate stdl 
kings of®the academic castle no longer have enough nerve to repel die 
assart parties Only the character-type which was prepared 

SSSknd^ndf" 

material prosperity. ^ f .„[,at Professor 

It is th? disappearance of this ethic. « we Us tne r^^^ 

Shils calls the W of the expansme^^h^^^ 

by no means wholly gj inaccurate, mechanisms 

exammations. Examinations “ 1 yJVashion. In the past, though 

for regulating a regime scarcity bad-bcaring buttresses 

most smdents prefer to forget dm, ^ ^ intelligent 

of social justice in eduation, „„pid. DM their 

poor against the nepotic is masking a fiindamental 

continued use as an 5'^™’'!''“"” The Protestant ethic took muA 
change in our attitude to the tK ^ struggles of seventeenth cenmry 
of its tone and mental sets f '^™fst the Ust Day by •'“"'','"8 

Puritans to make ‘b'”'f'''?£ ^®Tliis ideology was almost bound to 
die right thoughts at A/.^Sb' ^Sran Sricate el.boranoi. and 
devise, when it applied bn system.* The device l.« 

formalUation of ‘h 'Two in the West. However. Pt^ 

worked pretty well for a cen^ m bi^- 

fessor Shlls is able to tell us that it alway txpectanons 

eXnuiion of a bb.shipJominat_^ f ^ which 

such as that of the '"^,, ^“0"* b dSable 

demands specific P'*^°™ appoinunents to gcncta- 

such as examinanon -Westem students m their g 

posirions, etc., creates 

s Professor W. , ^^^.j^rswasLoriraiii. i'hcrea^ V n^jowlf 

thefottiiiivetsily with naom °^aa of charity). D“' 

were graduated in three • wafiwi (men wWch still survive 

(honours men), iransihijes (P^ . were the oral disputa ‘ examinations 

far more common in the ‘^rc and Irff-. bone™ 

a, Enal exanrinanonyn Gctm^^^ ^ „„^nlh 

hardly penetrated , P studying seriously. The p P growing 

for.hc£spisednunontyvAow^;^)J^5^^^^,^^^^ 

by exanunation result vc^ i ■ jUj imperial Chinese 

.riddle cIai,.-(.»deIi'«''df"^i;^,,r,..rr.ors,c*cmphfi^^ 

. Op, dr. TTie E*b“)^"i;,^“v,l.id. for formal fudhryhamev 

examination system, abolish 
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uom\ foyer are rimilarly alicnatca. They continue to write ^ms, even 
wWle eiotting each other not to, for the material career =dvantag« of 
doing to are too obvious to be ignored. As a Harvard P“ “ 

an essay on examinations which was much admired locally, the bureau 
crat must be motivated primarily by his desire for a r^ard 
status, prestige) which is external to the work proews itself. . . . students 
learn to sell their labor for money by selling their labor for grades . 
But once exatmnations ate perceived in this way, rather than as com- 
petitive sports, the old zest goes out of them, alike in the setting, t e 
writing, and the marking. Over the next few years, under prKSurc o 
numbers, more and more university teachers arc going to wonder why 
they do it. In Britain, for insunce, the weeks of valuable univcKity term- 
time absorbed by examinations were not mentioned among the thirteen 
possible sources of economy, suggested m 1969 by the Ministry of Educ- 
tion to the universities— which rgccted almost all of them. But if British 
taxpayers realised that they arc paying liandsomely for academic to 
scrutinise, not merely students’ scripts, but each other’s marking of the 
same scripts, and that this is done not out of sympathy for students but 
because dons in one institution cannot trust dons in another one to ®PP^y 
identical standards, they might well wonder if the scruple is worth the 


price. 

Students now exhibit, or flaunt, thek egalitarianism in many 
It shows in the linked arms and co-ordinated charges of Japanese snake- 
dancers, the aggressively proletarian manners of Oxford middle-cl^s 
tadials, the collective grades demanded by Italian maoistt, and 
abasement of white American students before the Blacks (New York has 
even boasted a group wWch called itself the ‘Committee of Concerned 
Honkics*). But students are seldom good guides to the structural in- 
equalities with wluch their higher education systems are riddled. They lack 
information, and they arc bound on the one hand to thek own genera- 
tion, and on the other to thek own institution. There arc certainly excep- 
tions to this rule. British students were more clear-minded than many 
of thek teachers in resisting a (Labour) government’s attempt to per- 
petuate at tertia^ level the kind of class divisions between institutions 
that have bedevilled British secondary education for generations. The 
Berkeley Free Speech Movement in 1964 was in part a continuation of 
the student-led civil rights campaigns in die American South. But it 
nee(k a cooler approach than most students can manage if the emotional 
egalitarianism of thek generation is to be translated into more practicable 
measures relevant to the ckcumstances of individual countries. 

Of course, there is a hard core of student egalitarians who want no 
improvement whatsoever in djc dicumstanccs of individual countries 
or universities, lest it postpone the day when the worm turns, the dead 


’ David L Brad: in Kan/eri Crimsm, AprO 28, 1969. 
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awaken, and the iWution tt^lves. Dhctndon of thb kind h 

own intcllittence jf the>’ pretend to nrimitive or 

than an elusive attrihutc orhtiman societra, la g 
evolved. ‘To find an absolutely *'“"'“6“™ , £.!,„, oric societies 

said Dutkheiin. it would he necess zy B . . . jj to under- 
in the structure of whielt 'J.'" “ “ transforming the atmosphere, as 
rate Mao s or Castro s a^cvement S 

well as thccconomia. of China and ^.otkers know how 

a bourgeois social democracy, wh substituted Djilas’s 

much tTiey would risk losing in a '"olu on 

■SsS.lsl^& 

-I- before diey have time to 

take fright. . . , , inMualirv in educational achieve- 

Thcrc arc four types lo^mod^ societies: inequalities 

ment or opportunity whj^i „ between sexes, and between 

betweai classes (or races). the most neglened. is tlie i^ 
generations' The most it is the last mequaliw 

fFcnerations, not least o . people 



with this separately, and here of the tlirce m pure form. 

Universin' sv'Stcms do not often ^ of division between 

BuVrrresUxampleoftlje.».vers^«-^^^^ 

W modifX”meUat m 

Es!)'|pfS5S5S^E"t•K^^^ 

teail-wi.l.-«»"“”'^„,ffl).tp«3ly elopu" '■ >• ^• 

l!„»l,.r;»e(NewYotk.t9 



Til! Exploding Univasity 

u, meet expenses, excluding DMxs f month foe 
only 13-6 per cent were meeting eighty pet cent or more of their 
&oin public funds, though a quarter were being at least partly mpported 
in this way. Traditionally, German students work their way •brough 
coUece: one out of every four cams money during the (seven-mon ) 
academic year as well as in vacations. The Federal Government has 
considering Ic^lation that would deny student stipends to those working 
against 'democratic order'.* ^ i- u r- 

These arrangements are by no means the only barriers which 
universities crea against social groups v/hich have not in the past been 
considered worthy of an academic education- The inordinate length o 
courses (a minimum of five years from the abitur is normal) and the mg 
risk of dropping out v.nthout a degree must make the loss of camings 
hard for a wor^g class family to accept, and students whose wrents 
lack die traditional academic skiIIs ate encouraged to drop out by the 
absence, in most univetsiries, of any effective guidance explaining the 
courses offered, and the careers to which they lead. Britain, by contrast, 
does its best at university stage to retrieve the waste and divhis^css o 
its secondary education: all students who need it have their fees 
expenses paid by the Sure through local authorities, and suggestions that 
the giants be converted into loans have so far been bitterly resisted 
Advisory services are poor at univenity entry, but professional 
cateer<noosing stage. Student drop-out rates are exceptionally low. The 
system is didst in structure and in the assumptions which it breeds in 
the students who pass through it, but the reasons for this are historical 
and sodological rather than administrative. 

The classical example of regional inequality in a single country s system 
of higher education is Italy (diough Britain is not faultless: children fi’om 
southern schools have a fifty per cent better chance of qualifymg for 
university than northern children.) The bulk of Italian imivcrsides, includ- 
ing almost all the best ones, lie north of Naples. The whole country' s 
unh'crsity budget is approidmatdy equal to that of the state of Michigan, 
so universities arc almost entirely non-residcntial, grants are few, and 
although there arc altogether over half a million students in Italy, who 
are free to attend any university they choose, 300,000 never attend classes, 
other because there a no room for them, or bemuse they cannot afford 
to live anyvi'hcrc other than at home. The concentration of the industrial 
working population in the dties which omtam some of the best and most 
populous universities— Milan, Turin, Bologna— helps to keep the per- 
centage of students of working class origin to a levd (tiiirtcen per cent) 
tolerable by international standards— ii it is accurate. But the student 
v.^osc parents arc workers or agricultural small-holders in the Mezzo- 
task. Even if he reaches a local university, he 
finds that its professors live in Rome. (Some of them, including one or 
• Baitara B. Bam, op, oL, pp. 
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two Cabinet Ministers, are content to draw the salary and send an assisi- 

^"Thris°no±SrXle antong the s^ ecunnies of seW in- 
eoSitv in higher education, Tor all are offenders, though "aturaUy tn 
r!e?t degree. Antong 

Catholic, conservative south— is the m«£ r r i • furniture, 

but even Germans have not rrandyhad^,part 

documents like the old -Code of Mo^s for J ^ 
insists that ‘the mmds what is before them, and 

are more stupid than men, they a hmoLness of others, and pet 

they slander innocent persons; •’j')' “JJJ. Women arc snipid, 

their children, all to the disct^it o husbands'.” Even 

therefore they must be ,/otherwise undeveloped society 

so, the Japanese stress on e were ‘to study die foregomp 

extended in the Code also to wouM, g [jm J,cy dont 

lessons from their infancy by r tapanese higher education 

forget them-. The Am“cans. ,n retomg Japa^sa 
after 194S. tried to moderate the deep J ^ ^ arrive (by 
status and opportunity to of Tokyo get the same 

compedtive examination) at th i.ading private universities m 

edumtion. But at Wineda, ''a^of the under^duates 

Japan, the figures tell their own ale. on y Schools of 

enrolled are women, with division the proportion 

Literature and Education: itenmte (A Japanese woman is always 

,inkstoafifeeenth,almostal!mLneamm.^A^^P 

mote likely than a Japanese “m to worn radier dian 

The Government lias probably • ynjycrsitics, and most women 

. etter by establishing two national womm s^,_ 5, ^ Even 

go to coUegej 
the T 
jobs 


The Government nas universities, and most 

better by establishing two shing schooh for brides. Evm 

go .0 coUeges that are htrle be.t« ton tais^g,^ “mpennon fm 
Sic best women gnduatB of th^^ ■ natna pha 

Jobs in society heavily Japanese call die oea 


juu. in society nravu, “5^^ j J^ancse call 
it women on the dd« viton J sroii 


on hb way to » "'S'JfJ I jy^tem. Only in - 


__sy to dbeem a S”** jsiara Women’s 

movement iiscfi « •• . i^^alnnan of her dormitory 


Code repriw 
pp. 343-^ 
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back towards keeping women in their ovm homes In pop songs the 
nirls say they want to be exaaly the sort of women their lovers expect, 
and in the marriage ceremonies the tradition of ovcr-affcctionatc worn 
is reviving: good wives and snug homes. For young women hkc her in 
modem Japan, there is an explicit choice to be made between Leftist 
politics (‘Matx-shugi’) and domesticity (‘My-home-shugi )• 

Three countries : three examples of different inequalities. But ot course, 
most countries have all three types mixed to varying degrees. There are 
some surprises. Consider this league tablet'^ 


Percentage of female enrolments in university-type 


higher education 

1955/6 

1960 ft 

1965/6 

France 

33-2 

37-2 

40*5 

USA 

34-6 

37-0 

39-2 

Italy 

26*7 

26-6 

33-4 

Britain 

24-2 

24'3 

25-3 

W, Germany 

17*3 

20-3 

20*6 

Japan 

12*4 

13*7 

i 6‘4 


These figures show that sexual inequality in higher education, unlike 
class and regional inequalities, tends to diminbh with expansion oi 
numbers and the arrival of national affluence. (As always vnth comparative 
educational statistics, other differences between countries and syste^ 
affect the interpretation of the figures. France comes above the US in this 
table mainly because her higher technical education is concentrated out- 
side the university sector. In no country is a woman engineer a common 
phenomenon.) 

There is one very familiar, and most intractable, example of ‘mixed 
factor’ inequality in access to higher education: the position of Black 
students or would-be students in the United States. The example is of 
general interest, not merely because it b racial, but because with the 
possible exception of social inequality in France, where the Communist 
Party has campaigned under the slogan of^VUniversiti auxjils des travail' 
leitrs , thb b the only example of an inequality which universities have 
been expected, both by the victims and by the public, to ameliorate by 
their own action. In Britain, in Italy, in Japan, and even in Germany, 
student political pressure on their university authorities to correct social 
inequalities by their admbsions policy or other means has been astonbh- 
ingly rare. Most students prefer generalities to particulars, and miss the 
targets which diversities present because th^ arc too busy taking aim 
at the System’. However, as Nathan Glazer describes it: 


. . . the demands of the black students have been concrete, and have 
gone directly to curriculum and university organization. They want 
“ Source: OECD. 
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spcdCc cout.es on American Negro hUtory 
history and culture. They want progmuis to 

Wmef to Gauges il curriculum, and by suiden. 

and facult)’ recruitment. “ ,lii- 

The separatism implicitiu these demaudssu^™^ 

ans who by 196S/9 were rapidly B eave^its black students Ac 

One famous liberal arts college. , „l 3 ed only to be ordered by 

separate courses and dormitorigAey touAA^ 

Washmgton to dcsegtMate or face Ae c 

objections that could be, and ' far from clear, for 

were overruled, even u'^“'‘= education would best be served 

example, that ''’'““'.“^^.'iff^eaifed poor black colleges m theSouA 
by rich white universities „,^.ae„„iKd and-by compatuon 

for professors to teach their own 2 col?cee like Motehouse-mudi 
with Ac black bo"S'°“ Ae Ihettoes of New York, 

less teachable students,, dtasvj 4 at many tatelligent 

Cliicago, or San hie white universities would 

young blacks who felt lost and f*'? . ,1^ parroting Ae 

Ll happier studying the f Beowulf easier than Ae 

of Bcoirolf. though some prospectuses show^, knows 

academic jargon which, as DlaA S"A« P'o ^Malcolm X Libemnon 
no barriers of colour, creed, « ^,P,ic5 and dynamics of pr^ 

University’ proposed ™ pia psyAologyofpatemal- 

judice an? racism. S of Sm on motivarion^ and 

ismandtokcnism.andthccfr««of«^ 

variables'.) On the other hand. f the study of Swalnli were 
U/atUinffton pest a^ing ® - year were on 


variables’.) On the otner nauu, ..w w.-- , 

wrote to the Washjnstart and ten prizes a y'^,.y^"^S°^ool, 

made compulsory in our bg to Wooiow Y'. , , ^ u 

to the to/ten scholars. apostles 

bt'^SS“foSe;tapor.an^^^-^V^^^^^^^^^ 

state univcrsiues m Ac US J “““.““SaJ^mes before 

Ae American university. A^“^ baded-eomes 

reservations and sophistications tna p 

“ rtf PiMIc fnWW' (No. !!• '■’‘ 8 1*®'’ ^ '*■ 
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instimtioml self-preservation. It is true that oil -“"V 
"d administrarion were terrified that the Blacks would bj™ *^-0 
if their demands were not granted. But anyway, once the Blacta or 
an other group in Ameren sodety-haii focused Its anmet « and 
deprivatio J on the university, and had articulated them well for 

at least some white professors to concede that an mtelleaually 
case had been made, satis&ction could not be denied. The more famous 
the university, the qmcker it moved to make the best of the sitwtion. 
was expedient to set up a Department of A&o-American Studies, com- 
plete with four-year degree course and the hope of graduate work, e o 

any other university could move to the draw. When Berkeley pu is 

its proposed Black Studies Curriculum” in the spring of ^ stawd 
that die programme would require ‘six outstanding Black scholars wi 
doctorates’— doubling the number of black faces on Berkeley s Senate— 
and would also need to tap ‘the rich reservoir of Black intellcctua s w o 
do not bear advanced academic credentials* — a very diplomatic denmoon. 

The American academic scene is so mouvemetile that it is impossible to 
predict how such departments will look five years hence, what coherence 
the subject matter will have, and what respect future employers wu 
accord to a BA (A&o) of Berkeley or Harvard as opposed to a more 



tnc torcign language requirement ano its associated departments -- 
virtually extinct, and a man who so chooses may major in nothing-at-all, 
by picking credits at random from the entire course menu.) Professor 
Soils does not expect American univenities to manage the ‘service 
function* of mitigaring the effects of society’s racial biases any more 
happily than it has managed other service functions in the past, and 
suggests that Black Studies faculties teaching black perspectives in some 
ill-guided American universities and colleges’ will have ‘the same academe 
qualities and standards as departments of home economics, physical 


“Subjeaj, listed under fourteen disdplmary heads, were as follows: African anthro- 
pology, Afro-American anthropology, compaiative Black anthropology; survey oi 
African art, introduction to A&o-American art, contemporary Afro-Amcrican art, 
A&o- Americans and the Theater; social control and the BUck community; economics 
of racism, current economic problems of A&<v Americans; survey of A6o-Amcncan 
literature, the Black writer in America; US history from a Black perspective. African 
contributions to ’Western sodety; language of the ghetto, Black speech styles, Bla^ 
^*®ti*veibal commuiucarion; music and *!»>• Blade man, contemporary A&o-American 
maac, history of African influences on Westem music; Black diought in the twentieth 
century; political problems of Black Americans, the American Government in Bla^ 
perspective, ra eitm , colonialism and apanheid; psydiology of raasm. Black economic 
and social ps)'chology;fodalvr'elfare Initiation and policy &om the Black perspective; 
tocology of the Blai family, Black sodal movements. Black social instinitions, urban- 
isation of Black peop!e.(See Washington Ptat, March i6, 1969). 
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education, hotel adnunh«a.bn, or 

ence is that an American while black 

hotel administration will pick the s J ? . confers prestige on 

Americans, who have learnt that a it afmits, 

every subject it touches md ^ . theiTcultutc for the seal 

have' no o^ther place to take irt^iverW b teal, if tm- 

of approval. The implied comp j^Wion of academic standards 
welcome, and a n^tgmal, sbott^erm dw cheerfully 

in one sector of an already he og Black participation in the 

accepted if it held out some hope of f* BlacK p 

intiectual life of society a r®‘‘“to1Ste universities do for them 
Black American have no exact counterpart 

what they cannot collectively comparatively ready academic 

elsewhere. But both the pressure and Ac »mpa j^ ,ce Japan«e 

response deserve a f™ A_,|, companionship (and perhaps for 
stuints demonstrating s Bcecham once said he would 

the Chair of Amotistics svhich Sir r, njjh admissions tutors under 

■ike to see in every British tmtversi^. Dm ^ ^ 

pressure to discriminate in f«°" £ j bv ” 

Hi German or Italian "“f ac^uiring/«Amie 
staffs to curtail and w|^“nly be realised by trench warfare. 

tions. Utopia, it has been remarked. 



2 AGE— THE GREAT DIVIDER 


*It is time that we had uncommon schools, that we did not leai.c o 
our education when wc begin to be men and women- It is time t 
villages were universities, and dicir elder mhabitants the fellows o 
univenirics with leisure— if the)' arc indeed so well off— to punue 
liberal studies the rest of their lives.* 

Henr>’ David Thorcau, Walaen 

The last inequalit)- which I propose to discuss is of a different 
magnitude from the others. Indeed, it is so striking, widespr^, ^d— 
it is thought— ineradicable that hardly anyone attends to it This is me 
generational Inequality betsveen the man of wenw-five who has had 
access to a university and the man of fort\--five, equally able and edt^blCi 
w’ho has not. People can talk for hours about the generation gap wnthout 
mentioning this readily measurable aspect of it. The measurements vary 
from count!)' to councr)*, but here is Adam Walmsk)', w'ho was one ot 
Robert Kennedy’s speech-writers, sketching the American situation m 
an bterview with a Middle Western Catholic university’s smdent 
magazine: 

'If a guy is 28 years old. when he got out ofhigh school the proportion 
of high school graduates gobg on to college w’as less than half ^1^* 
it is now'. . . . That is the great divider in our country right now', Ac 
people who have college education and the people who don’t. This 
is the single greatest status divider, running through all ethnic groups, 
all places, all prts of the country. And no one’s figured out how you 
give a guy something like that if he missed it coming out of high 
school, then got married, and now has kids and a mortgage. It s hard 
to pay off.*’* 

la Sweden, another country with a rapid higher educational growth 
rate, today s forty* to forty-five year-olds belong to a generation in which 
one person in twenty* qualified for university entrance. One in five of 
today 1 twenty year-olds possess the »mc qualification. By I 975 
proportion will be one in two. 

Adult education, as traditionally understood, cannot cope with a 

** N one Sffvlmie, Fefcnaty aS, xpte. 
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problem this size, though in America 

L adult populatbn is touched ^ professional refresher 

whether it is a more of this cducari^^ 

course at a famous university law s Aool. More ana ino 
is conducted on campus by acmto [„ on and out 

anyone who can spite the tinie population is touchy by 

of a university; In Bntain = 3^"“ ^^,[5 'he universities thein- 

futthet education m some fom, residential mature student m 

selves are far harder to leap. The half the staff can point 

a British university is such a rare P““ 6 ^ geey heard, or 

him out in the quad. He is the one ^.h « over too late 

some other sign of advanced years. ^,ernal degree with London 
that they want a degree equal in size to ttaee 

University. There are 33jt49 o anything towards then 

Oxfords. Many loral ^ fee ,oU of a young undergradu 

expenses, which ate less than a ten i students probably overlap 

in-residcncc. Some of these 33. PP j through the telcvuiom 

with the 40,000 who apphed “fe University, which opened 

radio, and conespondencecounes of po 

at the beginning of 1971- , lapan have travelled even as m 

Neither Germany France htfirst M eduearion eo.uses ru" by ^ 



t througn lac .^1 con- 

"However, it is nor just ^ now 

T^r^Blcr-hHdgeK).^^^ 

toi56 and Unesw), p- 87* 
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the issue of generational inequality on our attention. This role is sum- 
marised by the sociologist Daniel Bell: 

•In a post-industrial society the University, because it is the place 
•where theoretical knowledge is codified and tested, mcreasin^y 
becomes a primary, if not the central, institution of the soaety. 1 o 
this extent, the University becomes burdened with tasks greater than 
it has ever had to carry in its long lustory. It has to rnamtam a 
interested role as regards knowledge, yet become the pnnapal servi 
agency of the society not just in traming people but as the source o 
policy advisers. At the same time "human capital”, rather man money 
capital, becomes the scarce resources of the society. The identification 
ot talent, the motivation and training of persons, becomes a sc - 
conscious task for the entire educational system.’^* 


Effective discharge of these functions entails a constantly heightening 
tension between the university as innovator, and the university as con- 
servator. It is necessarily the first institution to sense in its own struemre 
the approach to a biological threshold, as described by Donald Schon, 
President of the US Organisation for Social and Technical Innovation, 
and the BBC’s Reiih Lecturer for 1970: 


’We’ve reached the point where adapution is no longer possible on 
generational grounds. That is to say, we cannot any longer adapt^ to 
chance on the basis of one cencratlon dying out and another wmmg 
into Ming. . . . That’s no longer possible, because periods of fifteen 
yean require such major change that the concept of one’s ptofessional 
identity may need to be altered in order to meet it during that period. 

It seems a bad time for the University, of all institutions, to plunge 
deeper and deeper into the war between the generations; and a good time 
to relieve the ourden of the new tasks by questioning a few of the old 
ones. Here then arc three world-wide assumptions about universities 
which a visitor from another planet might think remarkable; 

1. Full-time education, v.’hcthcr residential or not, in a university « 
designed to receive the survivors of the school system. It is an able 
adol^cnt’s rite ie passage, wWch ends three to five years after it began, 
unless he is clever or determined enough to proceed to graduate work 
at his o^^'n, his wife’s, or the State’s expense. The longer he spends in 
higher education while he is young, the greater hb ultimate reward in 
monc)' or esteem. 

2. A univenity degree b, like Holy Orders, indelible. The recipient, 
whatever lie has actually learnt and whether or not it b still worth rem- 
embering, is certified as an educated man for the term of his natural 
life. If he becomes a university teacher, he is granted absolute security 

**liKPimlfr,June 197a 
TVjjJfCTIfT.July 2, 1970. 
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of tenure at the age when most of his ex-popik begin to feel most in need 
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UDon Kichcn from society to make them act differently. The system 
r;^t“ed, &om board scLol m &om BaUiol. men -to prf^ed - 
*rss-ere expected to perform, became the symem rtseff had “ 

oSeentions which people had of it. No one thought of mfcing or tanng 
SJmen and women in adnlr life had been helped or hmdered by *e 
education they received in childhood or adolcscma, and m > 
of total educational research, inquiries of this kind arc still scarce to th 

pointof invisibility today.” ,1,, 

^The arrival, first of ‘secondary education for aU and now ov 
horizon-'highet education for all’ made no differmee “ . 

sttuemte of the system in any of the countries here reviewed. In ilntain, 
for example, the Robbins Report (1963) is the ultimate source of roost 
current projections of places needed in higher cdumtion, moug 
figures have been tevisw upwaf<ls several times in the past live >ca . 
Robbins did not propose any relaxation of the competitiveness nec e 
to obuin a place in a Britisb university. On its own estinutes, over a 
million adults in Britain had over the previous three decades 
for university entry but had not sought it, or had not been S”*'* . I ^ 
Criteria of ability' and need rather than qualification would 
that million many times. As one ctidc of Robbins has recently remarke . 


‘Have these people now to spend the remaining lh»^, 
fift)' years of their lives without that education? Robbins 
provision for those who haven’t made it up to now, nor for those 
who won't have made it in the next decades. . . . The provinon ot 
higher cduation for all who want it also implies ot any point in their 
lives. At the moment there is a critical path to higher education, and 
if you don't get it by the age of twenty-three or so, you might as well 
give up.** 


KnoVi'ing all this, any self-respecting and sclf-mtcrcstcd young 
in Briuin naturally seeks to enter higher education w'hen he leaves school, 
and to stay there as long as he can, whether or not he is make 

the most of it. British higher education, at the age of entry, oSers for the 
students choice a Nariety of camp-sites on the nesv map of learning that 
was undreamt of in the comparatively narrow academic climate of fifte^ 
years ago, before the new universities were launched and before the 


** Ln one of iKc exceptions—a lurvey reenuly condcaed for the Carnegie Commisnon 
^ dii Niti.'nal Opinion Retearch Center— four out of five 1961 college graduatn 
that their collegrt ought to have helped them to 'formulate the values and goal* 
of their Irrei. Vut only one b fire constd^cd that hii college had succeeded in gmng 
lih help. 

** I>iTvi Pare, ‘Agilnst higher rducxtimi for some*, in David Ruhinstein and Colin 
St^Txrtnjn (cdi.). Dewo4C7(Los^on, 1970). pp. at J-+. Mf- P^Sr. * 

ar.l an Orf nd gndnate, haa taught in x German university, a British College of Aft 
and a D'itnh v^retdary sd»>l. 
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from what they are in the am, both became the diffitmlty in “'*‘"8 “P 
on developments in a rapidly chan^g field is “y, 

most scienrists do their best work before they are forty. (Ag=“‘.'“ 
must be set the advantage, for the community at large and cspeaMly 
for schools, of having in tlieir midst people whose science is 
than twenty years dead.) Otherwise, no one really Imows veiy much about 
the process of learning in people who remm to fiill-timc cdumtion from 
other occupations in which they may or may not be ming their mintfr. 
No systematic study, for instance, appears to have earned ou 
Britain during the period when two years’ National Semcc was still 
required of young men, and the pros and cons of doing it ^ 

(or in the middle of) a university career were much debated by dons. 

The advantages for the univenity and its governance of diluting tnc 
institutions predominantly adolescent culture arc too obvious to nee 
stressing. It is not that mature students can be relied upon to keep trw 
peace and take what they are given meekly. Some of them would prob- 
ably arrive already trained in a tough school of Leftist tradc-unionnm. 
(Tlus has already happened at the University of Lancaster, at BochiOT 
in Gerrruny, at Vincennes in France, and at many urban colleges in the 
US.) University administrators would then find themselves under more 
serious— because more rational— pressures than the)' were before, when 
the attackers were only the ‘ki« , as American professors revcalmgly 
lend to describe their undergraduate students. But the pressure womd be 
of a kind more appropriate to the old ideal of a ‘community of scholars 
than the pressures now raised by generational revolt in institutions that 
are gradually losing all seme of sdiolastic community. 

Politicians and civil servants would be unlikely to undertake the radical 
reforms which justice to the generations would require, simply to buy 
themselves peace in the univentries. (In country after country, they have 
shown themselves comparatively uninterested in what happens to the 
univcrsicics, as long as there is peace on the streets.) But it would be easy 
for a single nation or two to try on a small scale a system of ‘post-school 
credits’ for higher education. The credibOity of such a s)’stem would 
depend on the record of that country’s political leaders. If— as in Britain 
with the tax rebates promised after 1945 as ‘post-war credits’— they had 
previously w'ebhcd on obligations to pay detered benefits in full and on 
the nail, the scheme imght fail however much educationists wanted it 
to work. 


The potential level of demand for ‘mid-career* higher education, from 
wholly or partly qualified people who had not taken it at the first oppor- 
tunit)’, is impossible to estimate accurately. Even the application figures 
for Britain’s ‘Open University* do not help much, for they arise firom a 
population which has always been encouraged to associate full-time 
education TOth childhood. DiSerent expectations would yield different 
results. Very much would also depend on the exact nature of the financial 
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education until they arc at least twenty-five . He calculates tiiat a penon 
whose work depends primarily on technical know-how will m future 
given the rate of scientific and technological advance in most ^e 

obliged to renew lus own personal fund of knowledge at the rate of by® 
pet cent a year. This will compel the individual to submit hunself tor 
systematic further education at regular intervals. If there has been a revolu- 
tion in his speciality, he may even have to be retrained completely, trom 
the point in his own education where spedalbation began. 

Conventionally, a ‘knowledge worker* who envisaged this happenmg 
to him would regard it as a personal disaster. But is it? And is it in tact 
essential that all potential university students— people who are destmed 
by ability and inclination to perform intellectually-demanding jobs 
during their lifetimes— should take on board all their ballast of 
education before they ate twenty-five? Peter F. Druckcr, for one, thmks 
not, and he b one of the very few writers to have drawn a constructive 
conclusion from the observable &ct that a knowledge worker in mid- 
carcer tends to become devastatingly bored: 


‘In business and in government, in the armed services, and in the 
university there is a lot of talk about “retreads”, about “recharging a 
man’s batteries", about the need for “sabbaticals” and for 
to school”. But it needs to be recognized that this is not a problem of 
the individual, but a generic problem grounded in the ambivalence of 
the knowledge worker’s sums. It is a result— probably an inevitable 
one— of the nidden conflict between the knowledge worker’s view of 
himself as a “professional” and the fact that he is within an organization, 
and a successor to yesterday’s craftsman rather than to yesterday s 
“professional”. 

‘Yet we cannot expect to shorten the working-life span of the know- 
ledge worker through extending lus years of schooling even further. 
Indwd we should go the other way and shorten the years the young 
man spends at school and university before he starts in knowledge 
work. The problem cannot be made to go away. But it can — and must 
—be converted into an opportunity. We must make it possible for the 
middle-aged knowledge worker to start a second knowledge career.'** 


The Director of the OECD Centre for Educational Research, Mt.J. R- 
Gass, is another who has reached a similar conclusion. The ‘education 
society’, he writes, b in an inescapable dilemma; it is compelled towards 
more and more education, but it now shrinks from the political and 
sociological implications of putting an increasingly large percentage of 
young adults in institutions of lugher education: 

The basic flaw lies not in expanding facilities for higher education 
but in compeUin£ young adults to enter higher education when their 


** Th( ef DiuerUmulry (London, 1909). p. 17}. 
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motivations would in all likelihood lead them to more active social 
roles, fa most OECD countries today the young adult who fails to 
enter higher education immediately on leaving secondary school embarlcs 
on a path of personal development which excludes the highest social, 
professional, and economic opportunities. Few people return to higher 
have tested themselves in society, to the extent 
that they arc aware of their own abilities and have a personal view of 
how they wish to cliange or to fit into society. . . . 

This ... is a pica for a “second option” in higher education through 
the occupational system, in winch those wishing to pursue their studies 
would have no greater or lesser opportunities than those doing so 
immediately after school. It was done after the i93S>-45 War— why not 
now? . . . 

The real terrain of argument is the socio-economic feasibility of such 
a radical departure in educational structure. Is there not an unresolvablc 
conflict between the income needs of the adult with family responsi- 
bilities, and the possibilities of financing such a reform? Could career 
patterns be adjusted in such a way that a more flexible relationship 
between occupational experience and the educational system would 
be viable for the individual and society? What tvould be the effect 
• on the labour matket of school-leaviog at, say, 16-18, followed fay 
access to higher education beeweea the ages of 22-30 and even later?"** 

Questions of tlus kind, hardly asked a year or two ago, arc now 
belatedly beginning to be explored officially within the circle of OECD 
countries. This is not a book of solutions to problems which are strictly 
insoluble by single individuals. Nevertheless, Ae following unofficial 
sketch of a ‘post-school credit' scheme may not be wholly out ofplacc. . . . 


'Post-school credits’ 

Every young person who leaves school does so with a certam number 
of ‘college cremts* in his book. The hachelier, the ahitiirient, the high school 
graduate, the holder of two ‘A level' passes fwhich are the equivalent 
terms for France, Germany, the US, and Britain) is granted, say thirty, 
credits. Whether he acquires Aesc by examination, as in Europe at preset, 
or by continuous assessment, or by a mixture of means, docs not affect 
the scheme, and can be derided independently by dilTerMt countries. His 
thirty credits entitle him to three, four, or five y^ higher cducioon 
at a university of his clioicc, or at a time of his choice. (In practice he 
might weU obtain both the desired college and the desired year, but legal 
entitlemenr would have to be more cautiously d^a^yn.) 

The time at wHch he chooses to take up his enodement wiU dcpciid 
on many factors; personal, academic, and national. The bachelor phj'sicisc 

» J. R. Gass in the OECD Ohstrivr. No. 4o(June 1969). 
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who will never win his Nobel Prize if he doB not make it by the age of 
thirty-five will use all his credits immediately and obtain more, o" “e 
strength of his undergraduate work, to last him through graduate school 
and Ph.D. The intending social scientist who wants to work abroad tor 
a few years before graduating and embarking on a professional career 
will be able to do so. The couple whose chief desire is to ma^ early and 
raise a family may decide to return to college together when 'h^ 
thirty-five or so and send their children to the university school. ^1 ot 
them will take advice about the likely sure of the university market in 


the relevant years befote making their decisions. , , - I 

The boy or girl who was unsuccessful at school, or who left too early, 
to possess the full thirty aedits will nevertheless not have left empty- 
handed. No one, even if he has never passed an exam in his school 
career, will have nothing in the ‘bank*. But a child who chooses to enter 
the labour market with only the basic number of credits will have to earn 
the others later on if he wants higher education. He will attend evening 
classes, take short courses in community colleges, ot submit independent 
work to an Admissions Board, in order to exercise his statutory right to 
attend college. 

Financially, it is clearly impossible to make prescriptions that could have 
any national, let alone international, validity. Even within the boundaries 
of a single nation, such a thoroughgoing reconstruction of the system 
would have near or distant effects on individuals and on the economy 
which could not be assessed in advance without resources open only to 
governments. But certain principles may be suggested. 

For the scheme to work at all, the individual must have confidence 
that if he postpones his university career in whole or in part, he will not 
be penalised financially, cither during his whole worlang lifetime, or 
during his three or four yean’ absence from the labour market. ‘Penalisa- 
tion* b of course a matter of degree. No businessman earning an execut- 
ive’s salary could seriously expect the State to sustain hb own and Hb 
family’s standard of living at Inc same rate while he took hb educational 
sabbatical. On the other hand, a manual worker could reasonably expect 
that his family would not be made to suffer for his education, even if a 
degree subsequently increased hb earning power. The manual worker 
might have better opportunities to cam money casually at a time of his 
own choosing, hut the businessman could more easily exploit the private 
insurance market to provide against a planned return to university ten 
or twenty yean dbtant. The State ought to be able to keep the cost to 
itself of each individual mature student close to present Icveb, when all 
the economic pluses and minuses had been calculated, especially since 
there would in most cases be no need for residential accommodation to 
be provided for students separately from their own family units, which 
In Dritsin at the time of writing, the student accommodation problem is regarded 
as one of the most formidable obstacles to tbe expansion of higher education. 
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woda be commercially ot municipally housca in the ordinary wav 
limits which would have to be determined by statute, t^e StaS 

demi^r “dividual grants as a way of adjusting the 

demand for university places m a given year or quinquennium. ^ 
Obviously tlic tmiguc Bnmh system whereby an aided student (the 
vast majority) receives the entire cost of bis universin- educath:} Jess 
maintenance in vacations, would have to be abolished. As a device for 
sending the working class share in higher education, and assisting the 
birth ot a Bntish meritocracy, this system has been invaluable, though it 
IS tar clwrcr today than it was twaity years ago that its usefulness is 
severely limited by the prior handicaps which innately gifted wor^g 
class children tend to sufer in bookless, unstimulating homes and— too 
often, even in 1970— in bookless, unstimulating schools. The Britisli 
and residence system has primarily been used by the 
children or the intelligentsia and the bourgeoisie to consolidate their 
osvn position in society. Raising the scliool-having age, opening up the 
mstitiitional dead-ends in which British secondary an^ fiirtner education 
is so rich, and abolishing the ^iHotines which at successive examination 
stages cut children off from higher education for the rest of their lives, 
would in absolute and possibly also in proponionate terms bring many 
more working class children into higher education than a level ofstodent 
assistance whicli the E.vchequer, already faced with a serious backlog of 
public investment in health, education, and welfare, cannot afford if 
student numbers are to grow as fist as parents will svant them to. (The 
sums arc comparatively simple. If projections continue to be revised 
upwards as fast as they have since the Robbins Report \vas published, 

there wll be close on a million students in all types of higher education 
by 19S0, at a true cost, including tuition as well as residence and mainten- 
ance, of almost fifteen Imndrcd pounds p,3. a place.) 

Students in Britain arc now, in the sight of the law, just as adult at the 
age of eighteen as they will be at the age of thirty-five. They are just 
poorer. Poorer, that is, considered as isolated individuals. In fiicr, of 
course, the thirry-fivc-year-old has obligations, while the cightecn- 
ycar-oid is likely to have patrons (sometimes called parents). Under a 
post-school credit scheme, the State is bound to treat both men alike 
according to theic tax-assessed resources and obligations, and bound to 
allow a normal combination of cost-benefit and political critOTa to 
determine the proportion of all students’ university expenses svbich am 
met out of public funds. (For example, the level of public support u 
clearly pitched too low if an rntclligcnr man is compelled to spend six 
years obtaining a qualification whidi he could have obtained in 
but for the need to spend university vacations earning money in dad- 
end jobs.) Under this system, parents will namrally cease to support their 
chadren in full through college, thoi^h if the Government cxpcins 
a young single student to cam, say, a quarter of his expenses, it is unlikely 
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to object if he is able to shift that part of the teaen to his frirai or 
rekrions. Parents, on the other hand may well be nccing f 

themselves to spend on their ovm mid-career education. They couU also 
be encouraged, as they ate in America, to make tax-deductible gilts to 
the institutions which they or their children attend, to nunumse for 
universities what will during the coming decade, m all the counmes i 
am discussing, become a dangerous degree of dependence on central o 
local eovermnent funds. i j • 

It is idle to suppose that a measure of this kind can be introduced into 
any country’s system of education without penetrating straight to the 
roots of it, withering some plants and making others flourish exceedingly. 
Almost any feature of the s^'stem that comes to mind, and a good m^y 
features of the surrounding society, will be profoundly affected. For 
example: the eristence of selective secondary schools, assessing pup* 
by different standards; the governance and life-style of universities, 
especially residential ones; the content and method of university twchmg, 
employers’ reliance on the education system as a grading mechanism, 
job mobility and pension rights; the age of maximum salary and r«pon- 
sibility in busmesses; public attitudes to the role of trained intelligence 
in human affairs— all these and many others would be modified. However, 
some features of the existing system that one might wish to chang^omd 
not necessarily be affected, ^r instance, the single most powerful in- 
fluence on the steep rise in graduate school enrolments in the US is 
reluctance to leave school, caused by the alternative prospect of being 
drafted to help fight a hated war. A scheme to spread formal education 
across a larger span of life might leave this trend unaffected, for no one 
will postpone education if he thinks that postponement might lose him 
his life, health, or self-respect. 

On the other hand, it is also idle to suppose that profoimd changes in 
tile organisation and administration of tertiary education can long be 
avoided. The change suggested, for example, is less drastic politically than 
the introduaion of numents clatisus into the university systems of France, 
Germany, and Italy, w'hich would exclude &om higher education many 
people who could otherwise have expected at least a taste of it. The 
changes — structural, sociological, and political — that arc liable to follow 
an uncontrolled student population explosion are already familiar. These 
will continue, even if at a slower pace than in the past decade. More 
insidious is the creeping inflation in the length of full-time education: a 
trend which runs dircaly counter both to the rhythm of intellectual 
rcncts'al and innovation, and to tiic powerful biological and pyj’chological 
drive towards early maturit)'. 

To reiterate botii points: most vocational training — and that includes 
the traming of doaors and lawyers— has a half-life of not more than ten 
years. But as Bentley Glass of tiic State University of Nesv York pointed 
out to the Commission on the Year 2000, thU is a1<n true of much that 
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we call not vocational training, but fundamental education. Darwin or 
Mendel could have mastered the biology of the 1930s, wth a short 
refresher course. But the man who acquired his biology qualification in 
the 1940$, and has taught the subject to children ever since, may nc^ 
more than a short refresher course to master the biology of Watson and 
Crick. Again, student revolts have come and gone for well over a century, 
but never before have so many people’s physical, intellectual, and 
emotional readiness for family formation and full economic responsibility 
preceded by a decade or so their chance of achieving these natural human 
desires. There is an mcscapablc limit to the demands which cducation- 
bcfore-life can be allowed to make on life itself, even on the life of would- 
be professional scholars. As this limit is approached, one would expect 
a vague malaise, if nothing stronger, to show itself in academic communi- 
ties— a discontent, not just with the immediate environment, but with 
everything that formal education has historically been about. Tliat is 
precisely what has been happening on American campuses during the 
past few years, and this disenchantment with intellectuality needs to be 
aistinguished very carefully from the anti-intclicctualism of tlic Right— 
a much more familiar phenomenon in the US— which most lately sur- 
faced to applaud the shooting of innocent students at Kent, Ohio. 

None of the suggestions on the foregoing pages will be ouickly or 
easily adopted. They arc put up to be criticised, not swallowed. But it is 
time to dispel the notion that the twentieth centuty an change cvery^ 
thing in its intellectual universe except its cdurational $)-stcm and ftrr* 
rictilum vitae. Culturally, that is on a par with tlic economic doctrine— 
fervently believed witfiin Jiving memory— ^at slumps are incsapabie, 
unemployment culpable, and the Icvpng of income tax a sm. 
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or to look at reality, because it scares thci^ It's not beautiful. We Amen- 
cans, we’re a sensml people, we like to look at something and say It s 
beautiful’, and there’s the same attitude here. There are individuals, y«, 
but not in such a degree that I had e.xpected. It has somethmg to do wnh 
the fktt that they ate second and third generation students in their ““I . 

The average parental income here B sbt or seven thousand dollars. They re 
people who for practical purposes believe they ve made it m 
when for all practical purposes they have not. A Ph.D. once challenged 
Malcolm X’s philosophy and Malcolm looked into the audiOTce and 
said ‘Do you know what they call a Ph.D. whose skm is black? ’The man 
said ‘Whati’ 'A nigger’. This is true. If you have a Ph.D., or if you re 
James Brown with your money, or Sammy Davis Jtmr.^ with your ulent, 
or if you’re Edward Brooke with your power, you re still a nigger. 
Martin Luther King wrote of the world where your fust name is nigger 
and your last name is boy, where your wife is never given 
of being addressed as Mrs., where your grandmother is called by her 
first name by a seven or eight year-old child that she has to call Mister or 
Master. 


C. D. Is it possible to aiticise Martin Luther King here? 

E. M. Oh, yes, he is indeed criticised here. And be deserves cririchin, 
because he’s a human being. This is one thing I’d like to stress. Black 
people have been looked upon as superhuman beings for a long nnie. 
They have been expected to endure more and they have endured more. 
But for some strange reason they’re still expected to endure more. Too 
many of them expect themselves to endure more than a human being. 
For example James Earl Ray, who was recently sentenced to ninety-nme 
years gaol for murdering Martin Luther King: when I walked into my 
classroom and informed my teacher diat as far as I was concerned he 
should not have been electrocuted, he should have been castrated and 
then burned, she fell back in horror. But why? This is a human emotion 
and I am a human being. I reserve die right to have the emotions of a 
human being, and when someone that a human being loves is killed, that 
human being has no choice but to feel sad and angry. I reserve the right 
to release dut anger and have it known, whereas someone like Abernathy 
says, ‘Well, I believe that wc should love James Earl Ray, I don’t think 
he should be punished.* I look on that as the statement of an idealistic 
idiot. To look upon James Earl Ray only as a victim of American society 
b foolbh. You can refuse to aa^t racbm: it b a hard long process, but 
it b possible. Look at the black people who have; look at the few white 
people who have. 

You VC been in North Carolina. The poor white trash there: everyone 
likes to feel superior to somebody and they ran feel superior to black 
people because of what the soaety’s taught them, even though they are 
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the last rack of the ladder. One of the tcasoro why there is a black boun;- 
coisie-Md I mean that mentally rather than economially-is that people 
like to feel supettot to something. OnceX has hb Ph.D. and loot hack 
and realises that Y doesn t-or that Y didn’t go to college at all-then 
lie knows lies superior. He may not go around saying he’s superior 
Indeed he may go arotmd saying that all men arc created equal. But 
philosophically and scientifically that smement can be tom apart. For 
idcamtic purposes that statement’s fine, 'all men arc equal, all men are 
brothers. But in America people have been so idealistic that they’ve 
ciosea their minds to the reality and that's why there's so mudi hell 
gobg on in the society. 

I shall always strive to continue my education. When I came to More- 
house, I had this idea that I wanted to obtain a Master s and a Ph.D., and 
then I ran into a couple of people with tlieir Master's and their Ph.D j 
whom I found totally ignorant. And I wondered, is if tvorth it? Is there 
a better education? And I found I learned more in many bull sessions than 
in many lectures. I used to travel round the country exploring and wc 
had many bull sessions on those trips. In fact it was an experience I had 
on one of thetn that made me somewhat anti-liberal. Wc were going to 
Jekyll Island, Georgia, from Greensboro, North Carolina. I was the only 
black p erson in the car— there were seven of us. Every'body seemed very 
friendly, very liberal. They did not condemn Martin Luther King, they 
did not condemn civil rights. They agreed with it, moderately maybe, 
but they agreed that even black people should have civil rights. On the 
way back we stopped at this barbecue pit, and the waitress came out and 
she looked at me and said ‘I’m sorry but wc don't serve coloureds.' She 
suggested that I get out and take a walk while she serv’cd the white bo)"!. 
Of course, everybody was hungry. And I refused. First of all, it would 
be foolish of me to get out of the car in Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
and take a walk. I don’t know Spartanburg, South Carolina. What I 
know of it told me not to get out and take a walk. I u’ould have c-XTected 
those fellows to have felt the pin that I felt, even in a moderate degree, 
and to have refused to have eaten clicre; to have said, Web, Jet s go on 
somewhere else, where all of us can be served, because if she saj-s she 
don’t want to serve you, what she’s really saying is slie doesn t want to 
serve anybody,’ , . t . » j .. 

But that’s not what happened. These very li^ral people decided they 
were hungr>% and their hunger superseded the inhumamw, the 
iron, that I had rtatcived. So they ate. and they told me the)- would take 
me somewhere to cat. So I told them, ’Don’tlmther, take me back home. 

Another c.vample: I’ve beet, in several snceeh contests, and one of them 
was the 'World Peace through world law cont«c. I remember travelling 
to New York City with a group of people who w^ 
liberal. Again I was tlic only black student. One f*"’ * Xochi 

There were three students assigned to each room. The fellom thought 
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dnt I wis out of the room (actmlly I was in the bathioom) and I totd 
this discussion as to who sra going to sleep with the mgger on g 

^'TA^rampl^This was with ajewish studrat who was = ^ 

guy. He ins-ited me to dinner. When I went to his home I found out ttot 
I svas the first Hack person ever to come to dumer-you knosv, hu^ 
hurrah. I’m supposed to give 'em a Dewey huttom I also found out 
the fellow’s fohet owned a store. In the store he employed six blacK 
people, one of whom had been working for him for thirteen years. Now 
why hadn’t he e%'er invited this fellow-the first employee he s e^ had 
to dinner? All during the dinner they talked about dvil nghts. We w^t 
into the library and we ulked about dvil rights. I told theta I wm highly 
insulted because there -we were in the Ubrar)' with beautiful books many 
of wHch I had read, and they felt that the only thing I could 
articulate was something about dvil rights. It show'ed^mc that iiberaU 
are caught up in their ossm bag, their own little w'orld. It s the same world 
that Kipling described, you Imow, the white man’s burdra. As tar as I m 
concerned the white nun’s burden is the white man, and if he cames that 


burden he’ll do ver>’ well , n t j*j v 

I had the offer of a place to do journalism at Wisconsin. Well I didn t 
ss’ant to do journalism at Wisconsin, but I also held ambivalent attitiwes 
to going to a white college. This is a time in American history 
black nationalism is cooung to the forefront, when people of bla^ skin 
realise that they are a rution within a lution, that they have a pathos and 
that they shomd explore that pathos (I guess that’s the right word.) This 
is one reason why I came to Morehouse College. 


C. D. li'hUh way will Morekottse jump? Thtie s a drain of black intelligonu 
— st:id(nls crJ professsrs—to northern white universities ivhich want to get ttt 
on the Black Studies act. Unless their place is taken by northern black revolution- 
aries who want the benejits of pure black education, there's little apparent future 
for this college. 

G. Af. That’s partly why I don't know if I shall return to Morehouse next 
fall. The reason I nave these reservadons is that educadon in Morehouse 
College is a sutic thing; it’s not active at all. I believe that a student should 
be involved in all educadonal proasscs. One of the experiences at 
Wc$lc)*an is sending students all over the country — I was interviewed by 
two last week— to interview radicals on campus, and they’re going to 
come back and teach tcadicrs in W'hat I term ‘the student experience . 
Ori^ally they were just going to put it in a book but I suggested they 
hold a class when they cot back and the}' called their instructor and he 
said 'Right, that’s great. That's the sort of thing that should happen hcrc- 
l don c want to go. I like to run to'W’ard challenges not away from them- 
But 1 m a freshman, and I don't want to end up four years from now 
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^ymg. The most foolish thing I ever did was to stay here.’ Morehouse 
College sometimes goes around calling itself 'the Harvard of tieSouth' 
and sontetimes they laughingly call Harvard 'the Morehouse of the 
North , but one of the questions a revolutionary student here would ask 
IS Is It vvorth being the Harvard of the South? Do we want to imitate 
u would answer, ‘No, we don’t have to imitate any- 

body. There are a lot of students here who could have been and were 
accepted by other institutions. And the reason they came here was that 
here is a place that is not chained to government— it's not like Harvard, 
that receives ninety per cent of its ^ds from the government; we’re 
not chained to the state; we’re not chained to the Church (although we’re 
simposcd to be si^pocccd hy the Baptists we receive less tlian one-tenth 
of one per cent from the Baptist Cnurch); so you have wliat you can 
consider an independent institution, that can make the radical clianges 
that a lot of other places cannot. However, the administration doesn’t 
look at it this way. It says, ‘From where do we get our money? From 
liberal whites, from, business, from philanthropic sodeties, more and 
more from the government. So we’ve got to look good.' I can't accept 
this. I don’t sec why wc have to look good, Does a Yale student have to 
look good? When I was at Yale, I was walking round with a shirt and 
tic on. A lady w'alked up to roe and said ‘You must be a freshman.’ I 
said ‘Why do you say tnat?' ‘Well when freshmen first get here they 
walk around witli shirt and tie on but then tliey learn.’ You’re not there 
to look good. You’re there to be good and to leam, really leam. J have 
a friend, I call him Dad. Wc constantly have debates about society. He 
thinks it’s bencfrdal to look good, because it’s ^litic. I say it’s not benefi- 
cial to look good because it's hypocritical. This college cares how you 
look. The collcGc cares how you talk. Thccollegccareshowyoueat, what 
arc the rules of the cafeteria — you can't go into the cafeteria with your 
shirt pulled out. Yale has a beautiful dining hall, several dining halls, 
with food greatly superior to the slop wc get here, but they don t give a 
damn how you look when you go in there, because you go there to eat. 

I don’t give a damn how you look because you come here to get an 

I’m not one of those that think eduation will be the saviour ofsocicty— 
which is another mistake many people on diis campus make. First ot a 
it was money; black people had to gctsomcmoncy. Until they found out 
there was a ceiling on how much money black people could get and then 
it was education. That’s what Booker T. Washington was taW abom. 

Of course he wanted a different kind of education; he svanted vou to be 
trained. Whereas Du Bois wanted something to sumxdatc the mmd. 
Morehouse College is kno%vn for producing professional Negroes. Yet 
Morehouse, without realising it. refuses to stimulate or create one black 
mini I have run into sevHaf people here that ' to MV 

actually were genituer. They are bring deprersed; that bnght flame wh.eh 



T/it Exploding Unimsily 
glowed m their mind when they got here is 

L being conditioned not to be men, they ere being ' 

professional Negroes. You want to be with Wart J’top>=.,y“; 


Lfottnnately, to really nndersund bUck P^P =■ “ ^ , aching 

going to have to go to a white institute that Iws black rastmetors 
black eourscs. In six weeks, Harvard set up a Ph.D. programme in Black 
Smdies. In two years, Morehouse College ham t even got a really good 
minor in the subject. . 

How has the college opened itself up to the community? Evcty nov. 
and then dicy’ll say to interested students, ‘Go out and tutor . But t s 
is only a give, and there has to be give and take: you see, that community 
has a lot to teach the college, as well as the college having a lot to instruct 
ic community with. There arc several projects that the students are 
designing. Whether or not the administration wll accept them is another 
thing. Money is a factor I agree: the college has a hard time getting monc) , 
they have to just about beg when they get it. This is one of the reasom 
why you begin to hate money. Money’s such a hang-up. It s like a cham 
around your neck. , 

The twentieth centuty' black student has a problem- 1 guess he 
upon life the same way Dickens describes it in the Tale of Two Qnw— 
‘tnc worst of things and the best of things’. This is the wa^ we Mve to 
look at it. In conversation, this b how people put it to me: ‘Yes, it w the 
best of things, but it's also the wont. It would be good if we could just 
pick the best and leave the worst, but we can’t. You can’t just close your 
eyes to the evil in the society and become a bourgeob middle-class 
and say, “Well, I’ve made it, and everyone else can’t because that’s life. 
This b why I’m becinning to dblike what the Nixon adminbtration is 
doing— or maybe it s American society that’s doing— to individuak like 
James Brown. ‘There’s a black man who used to be a shoe-shine boy and 
now he has made it.* That’s right but that’s an individual. Now look at 
that individual and compare hun to the masses. One, he’s an entertamcr. 
Now everybody’s not an entertainer. Or take President Nixon’s pre- 
sentation of lumsclf to the Republican convention : ‘I am the persomfica- 
tion of the American dream, I’m a poor boy who made it.’ But he’s got 
to admit that he’s a white boy who made it, I think that poor fellow s 
sole desire was to become President of the United States, and now that 
he’s President it’s like a cHld who always wanted a swing and now that 
he’s gotten a swine he’s just sitting there swii^ng. 

I contend that there’s no black American. There are only black men in 
America. The only American b the white American, because the Ameri- 
can b the person who has partaken of the American experience. It goes 
back to what Malcolm said about being a diner. He said, ‘If you sit me at 
the table while you’re eating and refuse to give me food you can’t call 
me^a diner. Tm just there.’ That’s die way buck people feel in America: 
we re just here. One day we’ll cross what the old spirituab call the river 
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Jordan, but actually I’m not interested in wh«’s on the other side of that 
river. I’m interested in what's here. I leahse that I m just here and I don t 
want to be just here. 

C. D. And you don't want to emigrate? 

E. M. No. I don't want to emigrate. But. f ™ntlf over 
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more when I was studying at the project on my ‘ 

teaching. It’s a good department. 1 vc heard it s the best in the U . 


C. D. What infuenced you in choosing what to do? 

C I I never had any anthropology till I came here. I first went 
touse I was inter Jed in sociology, and I became 
logy because it is so. like, statbtically oriented. You sit in ^ ^ 

dwl with statistics and with people that you aren t involved with perso 
ally. That’s no way. Besides anthropology is rnuch more and i 

deals with what for me arc more religious kind of things, with a jum^ 
heme as an animal and how he fits into the ecology of the world, how 
he used to fit in and how that’s changing, the huge distances or time an 
space that have happened. 


C. D. When I asked you if you did astrology courses to understand ths worldf 
you said *no but perhaps to keep it sacred*. When did you come to feel this way 

C.J. Perhaps I shouldn't say this but I think it was because of dmgs. I 
tWnk for me it was almost directly that. I wasn’t brought up m any 
religion. The first time I started going to church was the Unitarian 
Univenalist church. But that was still socially oriented: it was tpi'ing to 
deal with social problems and human problems but I wasn t really 
religious. Now I can pray in my way. But I don’t tlunk I could ever 
pray in a church. I wasn t brought up that way. _ 

I started taking drugs about two years ago, when I was sixteen. Actually 
I started smoking marijuana when I was fifteen. After that it was some- 
thing different because I smoked only with a fixed family that I knew. It 
was a family ritual: I didn’t smoke outside that group. They were yoimg. 
not very rich, and lived in the country. 1 don’t think everybody should 
take drugs. I dunk some people arc very sensitive and aware to things 
without them, and when they do take onigs they disorient themselves. 

I had a lot of troubles doing anything and I was frustrated as well. 

Since then I’ve taken LSD and I’ve taken mcscalin. I’ve eaten peyote. 
I’ve only eaten peyote twice and I’ve taken mcscalin two or three times. 

I don’t really want to take more at this time. You can’t get pure acid and 
you get ihinK that arc sold as ‘speed’ which arc against what you can 
icam from that. Speed turns into an ego, like, ‘there you are, there s 
your golden ego, you can do anything’, whereas acid can often be break- 
ing down your ego. 

I get dmgs from friends. One time I bought from someone I later 
found out was involved in an underworld thing, but I don’t like that 
sort of thing at all. The Mafia and a coimle of other groups like them arc 
too capitalistically oriented for me. I thinl: the ideal thing would be if 
there were cnou^ of it so it could be free, and there wouldn’t be pressure 
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on the people who don’t want 
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My brother s a philosophy major here and he wants to go to Divinlt}* 
School, either at Harvard or a place in New York or there arc a couple 
of othen somewhere else. He said to me about wo years ago, ‘I used 
to think I wanted to be a monk and Uve in seclusion but I’m not that kind 
of person and other times I think I ^vant to be a supcr-intclleaual and 
pull everything apart but I’m not that kind of person either.’ He’s looking 
for something half-way bcwccn. 


C. D. h there any tradition oj this in your family? 

C.J. No. My mother I guess is a middle class drop-out like a lot of other 
people. She dropped out, I mean, from participation in politics and so 
on. She's gotten back into that now though. When I went to junior high 
school I used to badger licr about not voting and now I realise what her 
posidon was which was that it wasn’t going to do any good anyway. 
She was before her time. She and my father vs'crc both very heavily 
influenced during the McCarthy era. They were just getting out of 
college at that time and he was here, Berkeley', which was the centre of 
what they call communism. 

C. D. If you drop oui yourself noW’— leave sehool and go and Jive up coast, 
as you ivere suggesting— will you come back? 

C.J. I don’t know. Everyone’s trying to talk me out of it because I'm 
doing very well in school but school isn’t helping me deal with the 
problems I’m really worried about. No, they’re not really describablc. 
But school is something separate from real life and it demands most of 
your time. Also it’s an object-oriented sort of thing. You’re working 
for somctlung and the sarisfacrion is sort of doled out to you in small 
pordons. I tlmik that learning, intellectual pursuit, has to be self-driven. 
I don’t think it’s much good when it’s just rambling around in a lot of 
things and puttmg out a lot of money, $125 a quarter or for the people 
dut come from out of state S500 a quarter. I don’t think it’s worm it for 
me right now. I want to start realising life again for a while. I mi^t come 
back though. 


C. D. Did you give up living in the dormitory became it stopped you doing 
things you svanted to do, or for what reason? 

C.J. The dormitory svas just absurd. It’s hard to cspWm this— I tried to 
explrin to my father — but I think it’s a very unhealthy atmosphere. It’s 
like a mental hospital. Most mental hospitals that I’ve ever seen or read 
about don’t really help p«)ple to over their paranoia but make them 
even more unable to deal with life. The dormitory is made out of metal 
and plasdc. I took acid in the donnitory once and I didn’t feel comfortable 
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what I'm doing and I don’t like to have someone looking up to me every 
minute and saying 'what do we do now?* Ft v/orks the other way too. 
Some people demand that you do that to them, some very^ dominant 
men, they seem to want you to ask permission— and I don’t ask per- 
mission! I was going out with a guy last year and I decided I w'anted to 
go to a concert of some kind and I arranged it without him because I was 
the only person that wanted to see it and I was sure he wouldn't have 
wanted to go. So I told him one night when he called me up to ask what 
we were going to do and I said well I’m going to go this place and he 
was angry at me for about two weeks because of that. I guess what I’m 
looking for if I’m looking for anything is someone who’s got more 
things to be interested in than being in love. There’s so many different 
things that people arc capable of as individuals that they can share with 
each other because of tlut. If you become dependent on just the relation- 
ship and forget about all the other things that arc going on in your lives 
the relationship just becomes boring. 

I want to have children and a strong home life and things like that. 
I used to have this careerist thing— I wanted to be a doctor, I wanted to 
be a lawyer. I don’t have anyming against that, in fact that’s what I 
really wane, but I don’t want to settle down with anybody until I've 
found somebody that I’m sure loves themselves and is capable of loving 
other people besides me: you know, friends, and lovers may be, or 
children. 

I’m Aquarius. For women Aquarius supposedly is generally an un- 
happy love life and dissatisfaction that way. It’s easy for me to be dissatis- 
fied because I’m really a serious person, and a lot of times the courtship 
Mnd of relationships are so supcifidal that they don’t add much to j'otir 
life, except maybe dinner once in a while when you can’t afford it, and 
that isn’t worth it. The only rime I can say that I really really found love 
was a time when it wasn’t even like falling in love with anyone else and 
it was one of the few people in the world that I could say, ‘you decide 
anything in the world and I'll trust you, like, we could be standing on a 
cliff and you say jump over and I’ll jump*. And it wasn’t built on courtship 
or dating but on real friendship. Not sexual. I think he kissed me once 
and put nis arm round me and pulled my pigtails but there was a, I guess, 
platonic bond that for me means a lot more. It’s so hard to explain ... for 
me it’s more important, for a lot of people it’s not. 


C. D. You said your astrologer makes mistakes . . . 

C. J. Yes, My astrologer gets fiustered when he’s not prepared. He was 
trying to cast charts without doing them beforehand and he got very 
hung up about the fiict that he was doing it before two or three hundred 

n ic, and he wanted to come on well, so ... I don’t take his courses for 
1 . 1 decided as soon as I started that I wasn't going to take his classes 
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anyone except maybe the people who created them. I think that’s the 
reason wlw a lot of people are rcfmuig to take anything less. They leam 
to expect freedom, to expea that the Constitution will be true. My mother 
wasn t uught to ex^ea it: she was taught that it was something people 
wanted but couldn’t necessarily have. We ate. I think it’s good. We’re 
also taught that cver^’onc has the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
h^pincss, which isn’t true at all as you have to bind yourself to someone 
who’ll give you money so you can eat, and a woman especially has to 
bind herself You aren’t free to pursue happiness. Women don’t get such 
good jobs. My mother has been a scactary most of ha life and has had 
to work for people intellectually tnferior to her, who treated her like 
dust.£ven when she was working for the university and had to correa 
all these professors’ papas and letters and things. She was part of the 
machine. She was thae to be given orders and make up for d^cmandes 
vdchout saying anything about it. My motha used to Jose pay when she 
had to take care of me and my brother vdicn we wac ill. Tlut seemed 
strange. I know it’s the way it happens and I guess basically I’m a socialist 
but I don’t think political things change it. You have to work from the 
bottom up instead of from the top dotvn and so that starts with yourself 
That’s my main beef about the people who arc protesting here; they 
protest, but they are still totally within the tradition of the university 
and of this kind of life. The)*’ re still opaating on the assumption that if 
you talk about something you’ll solve it. If you think something is right 
you should do it, and by your doing it otha people will be afiected, and 
see how it’s done. 
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system. Joe is gaining nothing economically by breaking off his career 
to attend university, whereas most British mature students arc seeking 
to improve not merely their cduation but their qualifications (and hence 
earning power.) Both men arc pretty far to the Left, which is no more a 
general truth about drop-outs and drop-ins than it is about orthodox 
students. But they have in common a useful worm’s eye view of that 
outwardly highly civilised institution, the British university. How did 
they arrive there, and what did they find? 


JOHN 

John Birtwhistle is twenty-two. He lives in a London flat surrounded by 
books, records and the other essentials of middle-class professional life. 
He is a parson’s son, and is more conscious than most in his generation 
of the living threads that bind the aaivity which he thinks proper for 
him to the activity which his parents thought proper for them. Except 
perhaps in its eighteenth century doldrums, Oxford has always at once 
stimulated and sheltered such men, and they have usually repaid the 
debt with almost excessive affection. Ncvenbeless, John left Oxford ot 
his own free will. This is why. 

J. B. When I think about what I learnt at school, I find I have kept a 
ragbag of odds and ends. Take a panjcular subject, history, where there 
are somethings we all know in common— io(56. Bad King John, Round- 
heads and Cavaliers, Enclosure of the Common Land, and so on. These 
arc some of the high points ofEnglbh people’s awareness of their histor)'. 
They can, of counc, be shown to represent some of the major forms of 
society which have ruled that people, and the tramitions between those 
forms. But in school they are seen as isolated events, from which one gets 
very static ideas such as that Britain ‘is’ a monarchy. The meaning ofthe 
process of industrialisation, for example, b made elusive. School doesn’t 
give us any way of understanding industrial exploitation, the accumula- 
tion of capital, the rise of the bourgcobic and of the working class. School 
just gives us events, not processes, and encourages us to take up attitudes 
towards them which have nothing to do with hbtory. For example, 
kids take sides between Roundheads and Cavaliers. Most of them prefer 
the hippies to the skinheads, although the Roundheads were the more 
hbtorically progressive; flic point b that they are encouraged to take 
sides on grounds of style, not hbtory. 

Nor is it just fliat totorical events are drained of their true meaning: 
the sdiool fills them up again with a false meaning which supports the 
ruling Britbh m)'ih3 and institutions. Take the way in which the force of 
Christianity b mystified. I can remember stories about mbsionaries 
whidi portrayed some of the motives of these men, hut not their actual 
effects. They were seen as spreading the gospel, or tracing some river. 
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So politics made me feel my education had not supplied any mols for 
understanding the world On the other hand, I did nose out a few books 
wlucb, while acaxiemic radiet than revolutionary, did seem to raise the 
interesting questions. These ^\Titings helped determine my expectations 
of university, by conve)’ing a particular idea of what disciplines like 
Economics and Philosophy co^d be about. For instance, Bertrand 
Russell writes about how philosophy is both a technical subject, and yet 
can inform a way of life. Galbraith’s The Affiuent Society quotK Marshall 
on the title page: *1116 economist, like everyone else, must concern him~ 
self with the ultimate aims of man.’ Of course, when 1 got to Oxford I 
found that Russell's work had been not so much refuted as pusl^d aside 
by ‘linguistic’ philosophy, from Keynes, let alone Marshall, politics had 
b^ eliminated 

Hov/cver, universities are quite ready to take in people of my state of 
mind— even though thc>’ know that the syllabus docs not answer to it. 
They spot people who do not yet think like them, but who seem the 
‘right land of chap* to be licked into shape. You must leave politics 
aside and grind your nose on their idea of professional rigour. At worst, 
you become part of their tradition of amiable eccentricity. 

For example, when Balliol gave me a scholarship, it was on the basis 
of essays answering thde questions about aesthetics, existcnmlism, 
Marxism, and goodness knows what, done for a paper titled Philosophy. 
That is, at the point of entering uarvcrstt)', I was rwarded for practising 
philosophy according to ray own conception of the discipline. But these 
problems then never appeared in die course, and people were actually 
prevented from sradydig them. It's like a misleading trade description. I'm 
just crying to express the sense of feustrarion and indignation people feci 
when thc>'arc told that philosophy is about calculating abstract sequences 
in formal logic. 

Perhaps it seems a bit strong to say students arc actually prevented 
from learning what interests them? The myth of the tutorial s>-steffl is 
that it favours individual development. But in fact, everyone may have 
separate tutorials hut everyone docs the same topic in the same vreck: 
it s easier for the tutor. And if you arc going to get anything out of spend- 
ing time with the man, you have to establish a common language with 
him. In practice, this can only be his bngaage, the language of the exams 
it all leads to. For example, a tutor pretended not to teow what I meant 
by the term ‘contradiction', used in a Marxist sense. (That is, there can be 
contradictions in the real world, whereas formal logic thinks they hold 
onljr between propositions.) Now this tutor was alw an examiner, and 
if I d used the term ‘contradiction* like that in an exam, he would have 
marked me down— yet it is a perfectly rigorous philosophical usage. 

It seemed to me that this kuid of systematic narrowing and distortion 
of students* minds was particularly out of place in the course I was read- 
ing. Fmt, the speed of change in its salgcct-mattcr. sodecy, means that 
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crowd outside the Clarendon building, and the Proctors had to claim that 
registration had always been voluntary anyway. But as far as I penonally 
■was concerned, they had already severed my bond with Oxford. 

I lojow what my mistake had been all along. My college was renowned 
for the MPs, civil servants, etcetera that it produced, and my very naive 
nustake was to think it could be induced to make a revolutionary for a 
change. That is, I thought that if one knew what they knew, one could 
use it for a different end — but no. 


C. D. 1 suppose difs is tnie only in the Burgess-Macleaft-PhUhy sense, that if 
you go through this airsus houonint you may end up in a position where you 
can do a vast amount of damage. 

J. B. Yes. My mistake was backed by a long tradition of ‘permeation in 
the Fabian sense, of working your way up until you can drop the correct 
word in the PM’s ear. (This fallacy was shown up by the Labour Govern- 
ment's recruitment of intellectuals in ’64, and their subsequent disillusion.) 
The great con at Oxford is the idea that first you must become proficient 
in ‘their subject, and only then can you crindse anything. Sue their 
discipline is a complicated mistake from the start. The sodal sciences as 
a whole express the mentality of die ruling class and its servant elites. If 
‘1’ succeed in such a system, m faa the system has succeeded over me. I 
would have been socialised into all the detailed way’s of thought of the 
rulers. So mote and mote of us are throwing over the Fabian tradition, 
which seeks only to reform the system- 

To have a revolutionary theory, which helps overthrow the system, you 
must be thinking about revolutionary practice in which you yourself 
arc engaged; and there* s no magic whereby a person whose whole experi- 
ence is within privileged and bureaucratic organisations can solve the 
problems of the great mass of the people. 

This is important for the student movement, because one of the excuses 
some leftist people have for ensconcing themselves in universities is that 
they think they arc producing ‘counter-culture*. This excuse neglects the 
fijci ihar rhe social forms of countcc-cuhure cannot he symmcttrcxl nith 
the forms of the prevailing culture. The culture which really counters 
the authority and property relations of prevailing sodety must be formed 
by the class that counters the ruling dass. It is to be developed svith the 
working dass, at the point of their antagonism wnth authority and 
property. 

If two years at Oxford for this to dawn on me. The intellectual 
w'ork demanded of me, and that which interested me, diverged more and 
more: at the same time, I fell the aitificulity of living entirely among 
mtcllcctmU, almost all of the same age group and sex. As Hazlitt put it, 
better able neither to read nor write than able to do nothing else. A year 
after passing Prelims., I asked to leave Oxford on personal grounds, 
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It seems that there is now emerejng a whole social group who are 
roughly in my position. After all, wlien a university throws out a student 
or young lecturer, or if he takes himself off, he does not disappear into 
the blue: he becomes an implacable life enemy of the s)’stem. People arc 
now getting together in all our big towns and setting up the infrastructure, 
such as community newspapers, for a radical intelligentsia. That is, if one 
sees that the univenities educate intellectuals to serve the ruling class, we 
arc educating ourselves to serve the peoplc. 

Thc project of being a revolutionary means different things at different 
points in history. A defining fretor at the moment is that there L« no 
revolutionary political party in England which is both theoretically 
^correct' and aho has a mass base. At the same time, the old problem 
remains for the intellectual to overcome his social division from the 
masses. An intellectual has to find means of translating ideas into action, 
and of apprehending the interests of a class other than that into which 
he has been educated. In the absence of the Party, these functions arc 
starting to be carried out through community politics, and the theoretical 
self<xiticism of the action groups involved. People take up jobs in the 
community, so as to have a natural role in its politics and abo some under* 
standing of the community’s dynamics. Thty then try and help make 
explicit the revolutionary meaning of that pourics. This is very different 
from the kind of ‘community action* wiuch is merely charitable or 
refonmst. Tenants' struggles and the like are about people taking their 
own affairs into their own hands, and that is a revolutionary principle. 

The Left is now asking itself whether the Anarchists were not right 
about the libertarian, populist, dccentialbcd form of revolutionary 
organisation. The student movement is important here in that it follow 
some of the principles of proletarian dcmocrac)'— sovereign general 
assemblies, changing and recallable officers, and so on. And it is, of course, 
free from ffie old Communbe Parties. On the other hand, the movement 
does not always understand the related principle that to be on the side 
of the people you have to be working widi them. What really oppresses 
students is not within the uaivenity; it is the boundary of the university 
•which cages riiem hmdc iaeory and prevents practical unity ■with 
the forces that arc changing society. 


JOE 

Joe, with his flat voweb, black horo-rims and leather jacket, looks as 
completely at home in the soulless corridon of the Univetsit)' of Man- 
chester Am Faculty as John must have done on the steps of the Clarendon 
Bmlding in Oxford. He b a slightly alarming person for an ill-prepared 
lecturer to find in a student seminar, for he is apt, with transparent 
seriousness and innocence, to drop into the conversation reinarls like 
“rhe third time I read La Naus(e . . . *, and even if he does not pronounce 
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he suggested a few individuals to see, but his laiowicdgc was only vague 
(hc’snow out ofacadcmic life, nmning his own nurket research company.) 

In June 1968 I wrote to the University asking for information. The 
Joint Matriculation Board, whose offices arc here, sent me a standard 
application form. I had to list my academic history. The first surprising 
thing to me v/as that my technical qualifications were sufficient for 
entrance, being rated as A levels. I sent the form back filled in and said 
that I really wanted the form for nature entrance. Whom should 1 go 
to? ‘We don’t deal with it,’ they said. ‘See the University.' 

I did not know who would be the best person. Even at the Extramural 
Department, nobody kneiv what the requirements for mature students 
were. They agreed that there war a system, and suggested that Mr. So- 
and-so might Imow about it. But he didn’t. By this time I had picked up 
a bit SO I went to the Registrar’s department. ‘Yes, there is provision, 
the)' said, ‘but we don’t know where.* This was not just one of the secretar- 
ies, but a person in authority. 

By this rime I realised that I was getting nowhere, so I got a copy of 
the University prospeaus, which had a list of lecturers. 1 picked out of the 
English Department list the nearest to my home, and went to sec him. 
I told him my problem. He agreed It was best to approach an individual 
department, and he had a word with Professor T. I came and saw T, bring- 
ing him my academic record and some of the writing I bad done, and 
told him what I wanted to do. He had to ask his secretary what the 
procedure was. This was in September 1968. 

I had decided from the prospectus that 1 wanted to do a joint degree 
in English and philosophy. (English by itself here is weighted dosyn with 
medieval studies.) Professor T said I had left it too late foe that year. I 
said I wanted to come straight away, and couldn’t 1 be squeezed in as a 
mature student? He gave way a bir. By this tinac I was on the UCCA* 
last-minute entrance list. It seemed as if I had made it. After two inter- 
views with T I put everything down on the form and left it at that. The 
next thing I knew was a rgection slip in the post after a few days. I 
telephoned T, who said it wasn’t thcEnelbh Department that had rgected 
me but Philosophy, because dtcy wete ^itig the vetting. I wlcphotved rite 
man responsible at his home, and he said, yes your application came to us, 
but you have no A levels, and neither the recommendation from T not 
the mature student details were on the form. Try again next year. I said ok. 

People in the University would not say how I should set about getting 
in. It was up to me to convince them. I was later told that there ate two 
schools of thought on this; one is to make mature entrance easy, the 
other to make it difficult, as an exercise in overcoming obstacles. 

By this lime it was late September 1968 . 1 had to accept that I would 
have to wait a year. So I applied agrin through UCCA tunnels, for the 

* UiuTCnitiei Central Council for Admisuons—a clearicgJiouse system for student 
applicarions to difTerent univenities. 
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mature students it has got. There are a few mature women, but all of 
them have got in with A levels through normal academic channels. I 
don’t know anyone who has got in through the theoretical chaimcls: 
‘qualifications not directly' concerned’ or ‘presenting himself for inter- 
view and v.'riting an essay’. English has always been my interest since 
grammar school. The philosophy is baching up my interest in the w'orking 
of society in general. Politically, I'm an active member of the Communist 
Parry, but that’s not the reason for the trouble I had. A young Tory from 
Wilmslow* would have had the same difficulty. It w'as just gross 
inefficiency. 

Financially, I could only come to university because for the previous 
five years my average earnings as a freelance engineer had been about 
two thousand pounds. The year I entered it s^'as nearly four thousand 
pounds but that was exceptional. I got a maximum grant for myself and 
my children and a twenty-five pound increment for each year I had spent 
in industry' over the age of tv.'cnty'-five, whidi made another one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds a year. So I get about six hundred pounds a year 
at the moment, hi my last year of work I reduced my standard of living 
as far as I could tolerate so that the shock wasn’t so great, and I saved. 
That would be my advice to anyone contemplating a similar step. My 
wife works full time as a seactary, on rwelve pounds a we^ We have 
children of ten and eight, and a mortgage on a bouse in Heaton Moor. 

My father came from the lower end of the working class. He w'as a 
young boy in Salford during the Depression. He educated himself through 
nigjit school after coming out of the Navy in 1945. He’s now a professional 
electrical engineer for a hospital management board. At the age of fift)’- 
six he’s just enrolled in the Open Univenity’. 

I regarded dus time as a three-year break from my job, to enlarge my 
interest in literature and general studies. My wife dimi’ t mind — she could 
sec I was unhappy as I was. I’m not sure whether or not I shall go back to 
what I was doing. I wanted to get myself into an existential situation 
where I could &ce my'sclf wdth odicr opportunities even though I might 
choose my original career. I suppose I do hope that someone somewhere 
•will want the range of experience and education I shall have had— in 
commerce and engineering, in literature, writing, and contemporary' 
ideas. But the more I see of ffie University the less I thintr it's even remotely 
practical, except as a machine for giving people degrees to get jobs wndu 
I can’t ima^c anytlung more st^c Am working permanently in this 
place. With the libraries and things that there are here, if anybody had 
the sort of interests that 1 have, the University’ could be the creative bomb 
that it 5 supposed to be. I have ffiree or ffiur articles I would blrp to write 
on Utcra^ critical theory, but there’s no outlet except for essays on 
aspects of Wordswordi or Tennyson. Philosophically, I’m grateful to 

* A ptojpetoia salmrb of Mandieiter. 
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3 NOTES ON THE 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT CULTURE 


In the preceding peges, 1 tiamcribed in titeir own words the 
eitpetienccs and wellmschmiiiig of four students in two countna. 
device is more likely than any words of mine to succeed m makuig 
nature of the contemporary student experience 

scope of this book is not limited to Bntain and the United S • 
possible to discuss the culnire of universities, and of the people m th . 
as though it were something international in reference and sc»pe. 
difficulties are great. English cars, at least, will have picked up 
cultural differences between the last two speakers: tlic fhst 
the mental stuff from wWch the self-questioning Purity 
and the curricular counter-culture of the Protestant Dissenting Academics, 
were forged in other centuries;* the second an amalgam or tougn 
tinental reasoning styles with the British working class s 
take what comes ana see it through. A much more swious dimculty 
such internal differences is that slippery word 'culture itself, which meam 
somewhat the same thing anywhere between London and San Franas , 
but changes its meaning between London and Paris. Bernard Gensan 
of the University of Vincennes makes the point neatly: 


‘In England “culture” can mean simply a way of life^ In France 
it is a vaguer notion, close to the German concept of Kiiwr, 
Edouard Herriot put it, “Cc <pti resle qttand on a tout oiiblif . To simpiity 
greatly: to create a counter-culture in England b to put forward a 
new way of life. But in a Cartesian society, one has to offer a who e 
new way of thinking 

John Birtwhbtlc’s critidsm of lus contemporaries who want their 
counter-culture on the cheap suggests that he is leaning towar^ the 
French usage. However, this national difference b partly why 
intellectuals find English ones trivial (when I asked H6lenc Cixous ^ 
Britbh academics if any she could vbualbc as contributors to PoStuiuft 
the new literary-theoretical magarinc she was about to launch, she rephe 


* See my dUemsion of Fuiitanutn in A Future for the Free Churches? (London, 1962), 
Ch. a; and Irene Parker, Disseniing AtoJemies{Czmhui%e, I9I4)- 

• New Soaety, June 25, 1970. 
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not 
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applied varies consitobly if rh:iirve, it svoul ^o^-- 

m the sense that some wovuu 


would . e 

in the sense that some on so vital a distn jji 
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no one would regard American rtud,m.s « P=“P'= “ 

von Hoffman, in a book on the hippies, bnngs this out. 

ont-tldnk and outmanoeuver the university s ^ > 

,964-65 ... and penetrate the Pentagon itself in the fare ol^ 
soldiers. They shouldn’t be. A 24- or 25-y“''-o'‘* V™ j ^ j 

years’ political experience in mass movements, who “P 
candidate for a doctor’s degree in chemistry or history, can he a ski 
and resourceful opponent. ’’ 

lamdon School of Economics admmistramrs. looHng hai overj 

decade of American-style agitation &om ^Iph 

Hoch.’ svould endonc that judgment with a hmvy 

only why so superlative an education should produce so much 

‘^"^rn mi nation, collective (as opposed to 

between this university’s students and ttat one s 

at least among the elite institutions which draw studmB 

the country. Mote remarkable perhaps, in the 

communication is supposed to be imuntancom, is the rath ^ 

wise movement of revolts and other fishions L 

sities to up-country ones. What Tokyo does today, Kyush 

morrow, Out Bilin does today. Wurrhurg does 

Chicago or Berkeley do today. Kent Sate or Kansas do tomottW 

whether it is sitting in the dean’s office or adoptmg the ™dM ■ 

influence of mass media can easily be overrated, especially y 

met^a themselves. , 

Still, the particular variations between institutions have been swessco 
in this book. Academics insisting that their problems are unmtcmgio 
to an outsider sound pedantic and absurd when the listener knosvs that tm 
ot a thousand miles away a simUat set of students u saging a ratbon.copy 
sit-in along a carbon-copy corridor. But if Aey did not believe m 
institutions uniqueness, they would despair of being 
because they believe it. they make it come true. Students^ho disbelief 
it, despair of being st^ents for the very same reason. They nave DC 
encouraged to think that there b a global plot against them. » 
success local action, though worth undertaking for i» “ 

tournament and a dbchatger of tension, can make but little d cren 

^ We ere ih-e peepU cur parents u/amei us gainst (New York, I9^)i P- (F*wcet 
Crest edidon). 

• Sec my TVDiSOTSOT; « S/udyiit IVrf«r{Ixjndon, 1964). Ch. V. r • are 

• CL Paul Hodi, AasJemic FretJm in Aetum (London, 197°) and LSE; TTie v 

(London, 1969). 
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ent generations— different in all the countries covered by this book with 
the partial exception of Japan, whose militant student movement started 
much earlier— of the silent, apathetic fifties and the licentious, activist 
sixties. Differences of this kind are never total, and the unusually exhaust- 
ing political style of contemporary activists is already beginning to return 
the less dedicated to the torpor itom which they so suddenly emerged. 
In Germany, as Giinter Grass has pointed out, students who bother to 
vote in their own elections arc once more a minorit)'.*' By 1970 ^ 
Berkeley, demonstrations involved more schoolchildren than students 
(interestingly enough, the decline of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment in Britain could he measured from the point where its marches 
became children’s outings) and student vigilantes were patrolling the 
campus to warn the univary against talcing notice of notoriously unstable 
demagogues. Similar trends could be observed in France, Germany, 
and Britain. Lewis Feuer tries to explain the phenomenon*. 

‘Sociological generations have their own law of time. ... A genera- 
tion is a group which in adolescent years is shaped by a critical historical 
experience; a generation defines character by its response to that 
critical situation. And if the critical situations alter drastically within 
a few years, persons who biologically are only a few years apart may 
yet be sharply differentiated as “generations”.'** 

There is clearly much in this. History does often conveniently provide 
watershed events to separate those who were adolescent bemre them 
from those who were adolescent during or after them: Sue* for the 
British, Viemam for the Americans, Algeria for Europeans, the i960 
renewal of the Japan-America Security Treaty for the Japanese. Events 
like these also precipitate what Professor Feuer sees as ^e main general 
cause of student movements in the numerous countries he surveys: the 
‘dc-authoririsarion’ of the elders implicated in these events. Child psycho- 
logic nught surely suggest that we might attempt here to mase cor- 
relations with the 'critical historical experiences’ of the elders themselves. 
If it makes a difference Co be at university before or after Suez or Vietnam, 
it may also make a difiercnce whether your parents compiled their image 
of the world before or after the Depression. 

However, underneath tWs speeded-up flux of generations, whether 
the flux is attributed primarily to political or to technological causes, a 
(xrtain groundswcll, less sulgcct to sudden reverses, ought to be discern- 
ible. Egopetalism seems to me to be one of the possible ties that bind the 
oantracted personalities of the fifties, with their 7 ff>l for familial tecon- 
stmetion and private professional advancement, to die expanded person- 
alities of the sixties, with their zeal for peer-group harmonies and private 

“ Enmmter, September 1970, p. 27. 

“ The Cmjlia cf Cenerati'wu (New York and London, 15)69), P- 373- 
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emotional advancement. The “Sl.cSae''”' 

acutely made by the British sociologist Donald MacRae. 

•When there is no certain continuing 

ate inevitably devalued, and at onre mo P desperate, 
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ccpdble CO atta(^ from the ocher. In short, I am not qualified to live. 
I am a 'weak human. 

‘I came into cMstcnce ci^tccn years and ten months ago. What 
have I done to live during tms period? I can feel no sense ofr^ponsibil- 
ity, cidier for the present or for the future. I constantly find myself 
doubtful if not indificrent, and I borrow others' words to defend 
myself What on earth am I?'** 

“ Quoted byjunro FukasHro (cdoeaDoo coirespoBdent of Ashai Sh!mhm) in Japat 
QiurtaJy, VoL 16, No. 3 (April-Juae 1970). p. 153. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Malaise des clercs ? 


I THE FUTURE OF SCHOLARS 

•A scholar’s wisdom comes of ample leisore; if a man is to be wise he 
must be relieved of other tasks. Ecclcsiasricus 38, 24 
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any nationality if they are in the same subject, the more narrowly defined 
the better, but for other conversation he is dependent on friends and 
acquaintances who share the same, highly-localised source of gossip. You 
may talk to him about Visigothic vowel shifts or the structure of long 
polymers, or alternatively about who has got tenure, a salary rise, or a 
new building for his department; but in between there is a gap in sensibil- 
ity: he may or may not know anything of the world, or of university 
institutions other than his own, and Im private life will usually be a 
somewhat liberalised version of the style prevailing among people of 
the same background and income group in his own country. It is always 
something of a shock when these privacies arc allowed to show through — 
as in the footnote which a British social historian, aggrieved at criticisms 
of univetsity teachers, appended to a recent book: he had only taken ten 
days* holiday trith his &mily the previous year, he said, and he had during 
the fortnight read five reports in preparation for an international con- 
ference. 

Yet scholars, no less than other men, become more intelligible when 
their home life can be see against their professional work and public 
attitudes. Opportunities of this kind have been one of my chief pleasures 
in worldng on this book. The young Japanese literary scholar who held 
that the present generation of Japanese students was the worst the country 
had ever had, because they were so undisciplined, would have sounded, 
unsympathetic on a public platform, and might have had a hard time 
daring one of the compulsory self-critidstn sessions which Japanese 
revolutionaty students impose upon their professors. But as an admirer 
of British domestic life, he asked roc to his home, a tiny, two-up, two- 
down house on the outskirts of Kyoto, where he lived with his wue, two 
shy children, and as many books as could be fitted in, including no fewer 
thM sixty assorted dictionaries and concordances, from the £90 
Oxford New Euglbh Dictionary downwards. The dictionaries alone 
must have cost the price of a car, and it was easy to see that the discipline 
he expected of students was no less than the discipline he demanded 
of lumself and his household. 

Nacronil and persona? tfiffctcnccs of tfiis fcmcf naturafiy emerge most 
clearly when the scholar migrates &om one culture to another. David 
iUesman tells of a Japanese professor, truer to his national type, who let 
his house for a year to a visiting American academic, and later suHcred 
the exquisite humiliation of being approached by colleagues who said: 
‘While you were away. Professor Z and his wife asked us round to dinner. 
It was most interesting: we had never been to your home before.’ Jacques 
Barxim, discussing the penis of oaring permanent or visiting professor- 
ships in American universities to men from X.cyden or Paris or Oxford, 
recalls a scholar reared and trained in Germany who was found after a 
few semesters to have ingenioudy excluded women from all his classes. 
Nor would American students taV^ very kindly to the professor at the 
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histoncal experiences’ which have begun to fade. Both suffer from the 
consequences of the numbers explosion in their ranks. Both, more 
philosophically, arc affected by the ways in wliich knowledge is organised 
and expanded, I take these three points in order. 

(i) For the contemporary academic profession, considered as a pro- 
fession rather than as an aggregate of individuals with highly trained 
intelligences, the critical historical experience in all the countries visited 
is not Vietnam or Suez or the Korean War, nor even, except in the most 
obvious personal wa^'S, the period of global conflict between 1941 and 
1945, but the decade 1930-40. This tvas the decade ss'hich made political 
alliances eedstential, and which also decided, probably for the rest of 
the century, where the world’s intellectual centre of gravity rvould lie. 
The intellectual migration from Europe to America in this decade, and 
the experiences of the individuals concerned, have been explored in two 
recent books, Laura Fermi’s HUistrious Immigrants and Fleming and 
Bailj'n’s The Intellecttial Migration {Europe and America, jp^e-ipda),* which 
conuins the personal reminUccnccs of such men as Leo Szilard, Paul 
Lazarsfeld, and T- W. Adorno. According to Mrs. Fermi’s file, out of 
perhaps rwwjty thousand nrofasiona) people of all kinds who esme to 
the United State during this period at least two thousand were scholars 
of greater or lesser eminence. It has already been pointed out that by 
then, America had already surpassed Europe in scientific achievement, 
and that even without the rise of Nazism, the superior organisation of the 
American scientific communit)*, and the more welcoming climate in 
which scientists worked, would have anyway created the conditions for 
a brain dram* However, scientific skill is an international commodity. 
Nothing short of cultural despair and personal danger could have pro- 
pelled so many artists, art historians, literary critics and psychoanalysts 
on the same journey, to put down fresh roots in a culture which many 
of them secretly or openly despised. (Adorno himself eventually returned 
to Europe, and Mis, Fermi recalls one German woman psychoanalj’st 
who declined to come at all on the grounds that she would not be able 
to get her laundry done properly in Topeka.) 

The Manhattan Project is the monument to the excellence of the 
immigrant physidsts, but the total effect of the whole invasion upon 
American acadenue life was also proportionate to its size. A hundred or 
two names would have been lost among a thousand campuses, but tw’O 
thousand concentrated for the most part in the institutions best able to 
use and appredatc their talents, reacted upon each other as ■well as upon 
their hosts. On the soil of Europe, Pole might ignore Hungarian and 
German Jew insult Czedi Jew, but in Columbia, Berkeley or Chicago 
they found it easier to make new connections, human and intellectual. 


* See KHiogiapliy, p, 

* James A. Wilson, Tlie Enugnticii of British Sciennjts’ in A&nrri'a, Autninn 1966- 
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innovations can often be traced p P historical examples arc 
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of development. It is part of the point which I am trying to make that 
the occasion of the encounter was triwal and non-acadcmic. I couJd not 
have understood a word of Professor Simon’s classes, nor did he, to the 
best of my recollection, understand Grcclc He simply stood for the rich- 
ness and strangeness which I had been led to expect of a university but 
which, I now realise, belong only to very few universities, at particular 
historical moments. 

For clearly, intellectual migrations on a 1930-40 scale do not easily 
occur, even with a Hitler to provoke them; and even if they did occur, 
other conditions would have to be met for their impact to be comparable. 
No body onajpanese scholars migrating to Europe or the US could have 
the effect ot those Europeans between the wars, who knew so quickly 
what they liked or disliked in their adopted countries and why, and who 
were close enough to the younger culture, emotionally and linguisrically, 
to invigorate and be invigorated without a lengthy acclimatisation process. 
Nor could strangen, even if counted in thousands, today pierce the 
plumped-out cushion of the American academic world as easily, or in as 
many different places, as the innovators of 3930-40. 

(2) This brings me to the second malaise ies clercs. For when a higher 
education system undergoes massificarion or vcr>’ rapid growth, and no 
longer draws foe staff exclusively or primarily on people whose own 
fanulies and teachers have been ored up to the idea 01 a univenity, it 
tends to become more rather than less parochial. However many pints 
of intellectual new blood are transfused into its veins, the body remains 
comatose. Anyway, it is a question where to find suiuble donors. In a 
mass system, they can only come from abroad, or from a sodal group 
which possesses the necessary talents but has previously been unfairly 
debarred from access to higher education. In America, the Blacks are at 
present the obvious candidates for this role, now that the European 
brain dr^ of the last forty years has slowed down. But Black scholars, 
themselves for the most part educated as children at a dismally low level 
of the same system which trained the whites, cannot be expected to 
se^c changes in American univenities comparable with those that were 
inidafed in the previous generation by foreigners, whose cultures had 
fostered their abilities carefully and denied them only the chance to 
spread wings and fly where 4 cy would. Changes initiated by Black 
students and scholars will be political rather than intellecmal. Changes 
in thought will follow changes in structure— if, that is, either change 
occun. For a mass system can only change radically when a substantial 
minority of people within it want change, and even then success is 
not guaranteed, (Radical change is not to be confused with ad hoc 
responses to pressure, followed after a decent interval by the mixture as 
before.) 

In Brit^ now, there may well be more people of transatlantic origin 
working in iimvetsities, especially in the politics and social science fields, 
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responsible for taking decisions should be fully aware of any relevant 
student points of view.’^ 

Fog patches of this kind suggest that there is after all something to be 
said for the traditional German view that only original work should 
count towards appointment at a university, since at least students then 
know where tlicy are: they pick up crumbs from the great man’s tabic, 
or remain unfed. However, under modem conditions that view has 
become a form of romanticism. In part, this is because in a mass system 
of higher education, many or most students are not strongly motivated 
to pick up crumbs, unless they are absolutely narcssary for the process of 
gualification, and expect or need their teachers to pick up a spoon and 
teed them. 

(3) But in part, the source of the trouble lies much deeper, in the method 
by which the imiversity organises and expands knowledge. Here, too, 
lies the most intracuble symptom of the malaise des dercs. A modern 
university, that is, keeps a table laden with dishes rich and various beyond 
the means of a Medici prince or a Chinese emperor, while around it sit 
no great trenchermen, but only nibbling courtiers, victims of what 
Profasor Handlin calls ‘morceUisation*. From that style of eating, there 
611 fe^vec enunbs. Professor Handlin continues; 

*1116 university which sought a historian or a historian of the United 
States confronted dozens of potential candidates. But once it focussed 
on "an expert in Reconstruction (1865-1876)" the choice narrowed 
down nicely, sometimes to a uniquely gualiBcd individual who was 
therefore worth every penny paid. . . . The disadvantage, not so 
c\ddcnt at first, grew out of the neglect to inquire whether the man 
who knew all about Cassius County in the election of 187a, or about 
fish eyes, or about metal stress, knew anything else.’* 

No reader should suppose that this is a sudden development, or one that 
lay unnoticed until the student revolutionaries of the 1960s forced it 
upon our attention. Two ‘great men’ of the inter-war generation saw 
no less clearly what was happening, and deserve at this distance in time 
to be quoted at some length: 

. . . the modem professionalism in knowledge works in the opposite 
dkection so far as the intellectual sphere is concerned. The modem 
OTcmist is likely to be weak in zoology, weaker still in his general 
knowledge of the Elizabethan drama, and completely ignorant of the 
prindpl« of rhythm in English versification. It is probably safe to 
ignore his Imowlcdge of ancient history. . . . Effective knowledge is 
knowledge, supported by a restricted acquaintance 
•vritb useful subjects subservient to it. . . . Each profession makes pro- 

British Universities {London, xs>69), pp. 91, 149. 

*Ena>unier.Jdf 1970. p. 25. 
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now been mated with progress. The world is now faced with a self- 
evolving system, which it cannot stop.* 

To ta^ in terms of ‘stopping it’» or of ‘control' is to raise spectres which 
no twentieth century man, least of all a liberal academic, can bring him- 
self to contemplate. But it would be just as irrational not to recognise 
that the mighty engine of academic professionalism, with its drive to 
know come what may, is a machine with a built-in bias that is independent 
of political systems, however they arc constructed, and of the social will, 
however it is ascertained. The machine may or may not succumb to 
crude pressures; it may or may not prefer a lavishly-financed Defence 
Department research commission of modest intellectual appeal to a some- 
what more absorbing inquiry for which funds have to be begged here 
and there. But it can always be relied U|«>n, outside all magnetic fields of 
thb kind, and wherever it has complete freedom, to investigate first the 
topic which advances the interests or engages the sympatnics of homo 
scholasticiis. This may sound obvious, but it is not yet obvious to many that 
no university will ever voluntarily devote to integration or assimilation 
of what it knows a quarter of the energies it spends in exploring what it 
docs not yet know. No intcr-disdplinary devices however subtle (and 
most of them in most universities arc somewhat primitive) can ever 
quite catch up with the academic mind’s instinctive tendency towards 
ramification. The intellectual world works rather on the principle of 
Pandora’s box: every demon that escapes needs at least two more to 
catch it. The principle can be seen in action in any univenity department. 
A Professor of Sociology, say, is appointed. A methodological dispute 
ensues, and is settled by the appointment of professors to represent mathe- 
matical sociology and participant sociology. Debates about content and 
demarcation arc followed by the creation of posts in inter-disciplinary 
fields like the sociology of religion, the sociology of education, the socio- 
logy—to borrow from Heinrich Boll’s Schmcck—of the mackintosh. 
The implicit hope is that the counter-tugs of each svill prevent the depart- 
ment as a whole from slicing its drive, and that a stream of published 
articles will travel straight down the academic fairway. 

As long as the umvosity remained a specialised insriturion, of which 
nothing else was expected but the diffusion and advancement of learning, 
society had little reason to interfere with its choices, except to limit their 
expense or muffle their subversive effect. However, in any advanced 
nation the university is not now a specialised institution, but a fourth 
or fifth estate of the realm. Early industrial culture had most of its tribu- 
tary sources outside the university. The transforming technologies of 
print, power, and transport owed litde or nothing to the institutions 
described in this book. The sceptical distance maintained between the 
iron-master and the professor meant that the mistakes and brutalities of 
the first industrial revolution came under a retrospective critique which 
could not alter what had happened, but which at least had power to 
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phraseology— the phraseology of a political system which is itself dying. 
The fault here was society^, for creating an intellcctiial proletariat of 
unemployed juveniles, whose condition the phraseology fitted, just as 
the nineteenth century industrial proletariat had begun to disappear. 

However, the post-industrial state has in sight no alternative to the 
university as codifier, tester, regulator, and civiliscr. It is well that univer- 
sities and educational systems should be made as efficient as they can be, 
and as just as possible to all regions, classes, sexes, and ages in their dis- 
tribution of their cultural and (indirectly) economic goods. The inclusivc- 
ness, the open-plan living, w'hich this implies for academic man in his 
institutions is one of the ^e predictions that can be made for the future. 
Inclusiveness need not entail the acceptance of Ph.D. programmes m any 
subject, however humdrum, that can plausibly be dressed up in academic 
robes. Nor need it prevent positive discriminations being made between 

3 1e W’ho actually want what a university can provide, and people who 
y want somethmg quite different. But it docs entail the honouring of 
intellectual integration alongside intellectual fission, even if this means that 
Nobel Prize tsinners no longer come first in the academic pecking order. 
It almost certainly entails the presence in strength on the campus of the 
non-tational or the supra-rarional, expressed in religion formal and 
ecstatic and the creative arts fonnal and ecstatic, not just as a subject to be 
analysed but as a sacrament to be cdcbraied, and as a Distant Early Warn- 
ing System to be monitoted. 

There is still one thing needful. Granted even the perfect university 
in the perfea society, a prudent cidzenry will nevcrUicIess allot Biaas 
and pay a control group hmdsomc salaries to live as thc)' choose and Icam 
as they choose, on condition that they attend no school, apply to no 
university, and drink sherry with no professors. For how terrible, how 
very terrible, it would be if somcsvhcrc in the recesses of the human mind 
there were an alternative to the university as mirror to the knowablc 
world, and there were no private, altogether extramural person left 
with the eyes to see and the voice to tcU. 
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Mcmters of the University of CaUtbmia Boara of Rcgciiu (1970) 
samples of thdr incoming mail 
The Honorable Ronald Reagan, Governor of California. 

Congressman Ed Reincckc. Lieutenant Governor. 

Robert T. Monagan, Speaker of the ^smbly. 

Charles ]. Hitch, President of the Untvers.w ^ 

Assistit Seeretary of Defense n. the Kennedy Adm.n,strat.o 

Hoover instinnion on War, 

Joh“d;ytuSationsco„nse.to^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Edward W. Carter, President of Broadsvay-Halc Stores, ine. 

SES, s»»v 

'"fi 

sity’s first woman Regent. n.mocratic National Commitiee- 

(Mrs') Elinor Raas Heifer, formerly Democranc 

woman. , . 

DeWitt A. Higgs, aeronauoca lawy^- j petroleum. Inc* 

Edwin W. Pauley, founder and J „a President of the 

n n n^olds. Diteetor of Air West me.. 


Edwm W. Pauley, lounoa 
Robert O. Reynolds, DitKtor of Air West 

California Angels baseball team. roj^cjiy a u> 

William M. Roth, financial tereimtivc. fo f , (-.l,, 

the 'Kennedy Round "'S”'“‘'”"’ si„u„, Ine. and a member of the 

Nonon Simon, Director of No j on. . 

Carnegie Commission on 'h'^^^^l^legation to the Refchh- 
William French Smith, lawyer. Ud Reag 

can Convention at Miimn I9«»- f.. , „ of WatHns-Johmson •• 

Dean A. Watkins, eo-foundet W aairma 

and a trustee of Stanford Umvenit). 

The monUt's commnnieatlons^M Ufo^->'' 
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institutions at all levels, and giving their support to those segments of 
the State, local communities, educational institutions, and dtizcnrv 
who arc striving to maintain order and solve the problems which 
exist in the schools and colleges; and urging greater communication 
as a means of working out these problems in an orderly fashion. 

Two letters from citiaens, deploring campus violence and suggesting 
measures to bring disruption to a halt, such as; a one-year moratorium 
on campus disturbances, in return for which the administration w!l 
have an in-depth study of the educational system conducted; issuance 
of student identification cards and revocable licenses to permit campus 
entry; and increased penalties for disnmtivc students. 

Letter from a Santa Barbara resident, referring to reports that a class on 
the tactics and praaice of guerrilla warfare wll be held on the Santa 
Barbara campus, and demanding an explanation of why such a class 
is permitted in a University building. 

Letter from aLos Angeles resident protesting that persons holding positions 
of prestige on the public payroll, such as University faculty members, 
be permitted to align themselves with subversive activities. 

Letter to Chancellor Heyns and The Regents, signed by fift)’-onc faculty 
members, graduate students and employees of the Department of 
Bacteriology and Immunology, Berkeley campus, dated February 21. 
and transmitted through the President, expressing concern over the 
declaration of the state of extreme cmcrgcncj' on that campus, and 
urging that this declaration be rescinded. 

Copy Ota letter to the Governor’s education adviser from a San Francisco 
attorney, alluding to, and critical of. actions and sutements made by 
the Governor pettaining to the Univenit)-; expressing the view that 
elected officials should accept responsibility for action on the political 
and sociological conditions that have created campus problems and 
face up to the necessity for taking action to correct the abuses and that 
they should stand firm against violence; and demanding that the area 
south of the Berkeley campus be cleaned up. 

Resolution signed by thirty-nine students at Berkeley, expressing support 
oC and confidence in, Chancellor Heyns and his conduct during the 
period of the recent strike. 

Communication from a history instructor, Canada College, urging that 
American society devise constructive programs to ensure equality for 
all Americans, black and white, in order to broaden the base of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Resolution adopted by the Oakland Republican Assembly, noting that 
a German National student militant has applied to the Department of 
Stetefbr a visa for «itry into the United States, for the declared pu^ose 
of speaking at the University of Califismia and other American unrver- 
smes;and recommending to rhcDcpartmcntofStatc thachis application 
be summarily denied. 
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Uner 6om a San Diego resident, 
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adoption of the proposal ^ leassumption of responsibility 

considers has been successful, fj“ . RecentJ expertise in an area 
for Acuity appointments would }™P,J ? expected to abound, 

where such expertise cannot and shou faculty he returned to 

Two communications urging that power ^ 

the Board of Regents. vt*..t;nrr to Speaker Monagans 

Letter from a citizen in San ;Jiwfounds thatitisdbusw^^ 

proposal for graduated fee maeasw, g , income &mili«. and 

"*■ 

of student funds by student i pf such funds, 

ness that The Regents ultunatelv General 

Copy of a letter to President of changes in the ROTC 

iSsen, eupressingconcern over the 

program L Uu^ity campuses whdmay^^ ^ 

continued viability of the prog . in the status of 

Laird has urged universities to * blem areas by the 

pending a .Lough t=v.=w .oy adverse act, on 

Navy and Air Force, and req S jneantime. rmiiitv 
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Memor^dum from “ Ph)tlo Department an 

■Geometrical Optics’ be removed Irom 
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be considered as part of the curriculum of the School of Optometry. 
Copy of a statement adopted by 440 delegates at the 1967 State convention 
of California Congress of Parents ana Teachers, in support of strong 
family life education in California’s public schools- 
Lctter from a former non-academic employee, requesting intervention 
by Hie Regents in his forma! grievance regarding termination of his 
Univenity employment for reasons he considers unjustified. 
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Preamble {(ifre prmier) to tlie loi dcJWi«eme.t Suphieur 

(Paris, November le, 1908) 

TBB AIMS or HIGHER EDUCATION 

iniversities and other 

”^^:^lriesmnHS»vetod^^"^^^ 


a the evolving 

Icmocracy which the industrial and '^ans whereby they 

Teachers and researchers must •>' ““J! of independence and 

may carry on their activiti« m t^ 5 intellectual aeativity. 
calm which is indispemable for , for resolving upon a field 

Students must be assured P'Tfefo^e career to wTiich they 'll 
of study and for making J nnivetsities roust impart , 

devote tliemselves; and to this end. m essentials of mtelleetu 

not only the necessary knowledge but also tn ^ 
development. r ,r- cultural, sporting, and so 

The Universities nt^e room 


Auc ukuvcisavawv *•—- 1 halanceo an(lconip‘cavv. 

activiti«ofstudcnts:thisiscss«tw educational system 
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Appendix C: The New 

Pfovuionj of the Lot d’Orienlation, 


Composition and constitution 

Reprcsentativej elected by council mcmbert of the oniver- NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR. 
«tics and other rited but mdepcndcnt eatablishmenn, with HIGHER. EDUCATION 
a third of the scats reserved for us gratis interttsttatioriMx. AND RESEARCH 

The Minister of Education presides. 


Representatives elected by eoundl mcmben of the imivcr- REGIONAL COUNCILS 
sities and other establishments, voting in separate electoral FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
colleges for teachers and students. Half the teachers elected AND RESEARCH 
must hold the rank of professor or moitre de tonfitena. 


A university is a group of education and researdi units, in a UNIVERSITIES 
comWnarion approved by the Minincr. It may or may not 
cor r espond to a region: that is, ia a ^en region there may 
be several tsuvetsiues. 

E ach university council is composed of lacultv, researchers, 
students, and non>teadiiflg penonnet eleaed hr their re> 
tpeetive electoral ecUeges. Lay people, chosea with regard to 
theif activity In the region, must comprise beemen a sixth 
and a third of the counm’s membership. The maximum total 
oiembenhip of the ualvenicy council is eighty, 
tltf muversity has Euandal autonomy. It is directed by a 
president, who must be a professor, eleaed (or a minimum 
ofcvi'o yean and maximum of four. He nuy be re-cleatd 
once. 


These arc the component parts into which the old Faculdcs EDUCATION AND 

were broken down under the Art. They may be former RESEARCH UNITS 

Eaccldcs or secdons of Facnlcia. or new tiisdtimoiu. They 

have varying statuses: some arc 'public esublishmcnu of a 

sdendfic and cultural nature’ ; othen have the attributes of a 

cnivcTsi^ dgartment. Regardless of their sutus. they will 

have legu and finaadal autonomy. Ead> unit is administered 

by an eleaed board composed of teachers, researchers, 

students, and non-teadung peisotmel, sdccted in separate 

assemblies by imivmal and seaet ballot. Teachers must cozr- 

stitute at least half the board, and only students who have 

completed a year of university study and quali&ed to con- 

enue may vote. 

The boards ate hea d e d by an dected director, and may not 
have more than forty members. Special sdenoe boards, com- 
posed only of faculty, rcscarchen, a^ scieDttfically corri- 
petent people, detemW researdi curncub and the distribu- 
tion of^ftmds. 
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Guide to the univcKides of Paris 

Paris I. Mainly in the place du Pantheon. Does law, history, economics, 
politics, geography, archeology, art history'. The ministry’s favourite, 
with a leading Byzantine historian as the presiding genius. 

Paris II. Also mainly in the place du Pantheon. Law and economics. 
Described in a student brochure as the reactionary part of the law faculty. 
At the inaugural meeting for freshmen a student asked if Professor 
MauriccDuverger was there. Quarrels a lot v-dth Paris I about rooms and 
lecture theatres. 

Paris III. Rue de la Sorbonne. Censier, Institute of Anglo-American 
studies. Modem languages and communications. Traditional approach, 
and accused of Anglo-Saxon influences. 

Paris IV. Mainly in the Sorbonne andjdie Grand Palais. Classics, history, 
philosophy, geography, modem languages, and so on. Mostly what 
remains of the Sorbonne. Scholarly, with many new ideas. 

Paris V. Mainly in the rue de TEcole de Medccine and in various hospitals. 
Medicine, pharmacy, technology, psychology, sociology. Described as 
having a ‘vocation de masse.’ 

Paris VI. Quai Bernard, Halle aux vins and in various hospitals. Medi- 
dne and sdence. The doctors feel Ul at ease because oumumbered by the 
scientists. Described by some students as 'the rut*, by others as ‘la con- 
tinuiti’, 

Paris VII. Halle aux vins, Censier, Charles V and other places. Natural 
science, biological sciences, languages, history. The with-it univenity, 
described by some students as ‘I aventurc.’ Influence of Professor Culioli, 
and of Edgar Faurc’s chief adviser. Mcfliodological research. 

Paris VIII. Vincennes. Experimental univenity open till lo pm. Accepts 
unqualified students. Quarrel because the creche has not been re-opened 
this year. Said to have difiiculty in existing as a university. Left-wing, 
filled with ideas, energy and enthuriasnt. 

Paris IX. Dauphinc. Experimental university. Economic sciences and 
languages. Contains the centre for urban studies which is restive. 

Paris X. Nantcne. Arts, law, economics, social studies. Now tradition- 
ally the most restive university. Many Imd-worldne people determined 
‘to save Nantcrre.’ 

Paris XI, Sceaux, Orsay, Montrougc. Law, medicine, science. Institute 
of nuclear sciences. Technology. Presided over by close collaborator of 
M. le Ministre. 

Paris XII. Critcil, Saint-Maur. Under construction. Now has about 
1,000 students in various arts subjects. Next year due to receive 5,000 in 
medical, para-medical and environmental studies. 
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D,AYrrr S.int-Dcnis VillctMcme. UnJcr consmicnon as jn cMpk 

themselves. Will have literary, legal and computer studtes. 

Searre: Douglas Johnson in Nem Sm<ly. December lo, 1970 
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Critical bibliography 


A list of books possibly relevant to the study of universities on an inter- 
national scale would be almost as daunting as the British Museum cata- 
logue. Nor would there be much point in listing Iierc the unsystematic 
collection of books which I have read or referred to in the course of 
writing. (The pleasingly unsystematic shelves of the London Library 
encourage this method.) However, curiosity about the university 
institutions and higher education systems of other countries is bound to 
grow, and where useful material in a tolerably accessible form exists, it 
would be churlish not to mention it. Serious scnolars will be aware of the 
gaps, and look elsewhere. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


Classics: 

Hastings Rashdall, The UmversHies cf Europe in the Middle Ages, revised 
edition by A. B. Emdcn and F. M. Powickc, 3 vols., Oxford, 1936. 

Matthew Arnold, Schools and Universities on the Continent {1868), edited 
by R. H. Super, Ann Arbor, 1964. 

Abraham Flexner, Univasities: American, English, German. New York, 
1930. Reprinted by Oxford University Press, 1968, with a critical 
introduction by Clark Kerr. 

Contemporary: 

Barbara B. Burn, Higher Education in Nine Countries, with chapters by 
Philip G. Ahbach, Clark Kerr, andjam« A. Perkins. New York, i 97 i- 
(This book is referred to in the Introduaion.) 

Anthony Kerr, Universities of Europe. London, 1962. Short factual surveys, 
now necessarily dated. 

Joseph Ben-David, Fundamental research and the universities. OECD, 1967- 
A short but provocative study of the relation between academic 
organbation and the pace of sdentific discovery in developed countries. 

Eric Ashby, Universities: British, Indian, African. Harvard and London, 
1966. Flcxncr’s heir, in experience and grasp, though not in savagery. 

Eric Ashby, Community of Universities. Cambridge, 1963. 
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CrUkal bihliogrephy 

DoniU Fleming and Bernard Bail,® (eds.). Tie ter/to, a! 

(Europe and America, 1930-1960). Hamrcl, 19^. 

Laura Fermi. Illustrious Jm«u;?ra»tr Chicago and 
boob painr a vivid picture, thefotin seholara “/XTe 

througb personal aequaintance and subsequent research, of academic 
CTOss-fcrtilisation under pressure of events. 

SMlm (ed.). Uhiversidt, 
in tins book. 

(Reports) ^ for education and science 

their catalogues. 

£:::;l^e artices, 

na^nal scholarly audien«. “ 7Ar3sdcnccs),^rr^V^ 

(thejoumaloftlie American A jometimes in national journals 

Europieimes de Sodolosio, '“'V, such as the Unhwifiw 

devoW to higher Si 

in Britain. Emmicr is anoth institutes for rcseatch m higher 

reviewed here have “Tl! ,?,h " 
education, which publuh bulletim. 

and his contributors. T„j<,n 1069 . Bssays, predonunmtly 

5?aT^ifb"4S’S;eUnal chronology of student unrest 

be’^^Ler. The 

L3'pc“o“a7^pcience an^ecq^^^^^^^^^ g„ri„g die 

Berkeley, where the wntcr was ri „ i 

BXt:n"i^Slirenreich.Ivn.Afa-^.*''^f"-^^^ ’ 
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Two footloose American graduate students describe what European 
students were thinking and feeling in 
Anthony Sampson, New Europeans. London, 1968. (pp. 397 ff.) Footloose 
British journalist docs the same. 

Daedalus (Winter, ipdS), issue on ‘Students and Politics’. (American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton Street, Brookline Street, 
Boston, Mass. 02146.) 

INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES AMD INSTITUTIONS 

(1) United Stoics: 

Americans, so much more scl^onscious about the educational process 
than any other nation, have described and criticised their universities to 
each other tirelessly. The foreigner’ s problem is to select, which is most 
easily if lazily done by choosing an internationally familiar name— a 
Richard Hofstadter or a David Riesman— and following it through the 
catalogues, picking up from the actual books the references which sotuid 
promhing. The encyclopaedic scope and depth of American scholarship 
at its best can thus be made to work for weaker spirits. The underlying 
historical and sociological trends of American higner education need to 
be grasped in this way before the season’s paperbacks, and the rapid shifts 
of fashion in protest and anal)^, can be placed’ by an observer from a 
different culture. The following are a few key works in different genres. 

Richard Hofstadter and Wilson Smith, American Higher Educaliortt a 
doatmentary lusicry. Chicago, 1961 (two vols.). C^nttins adroitly- 
selected fundamenul texts, from John Harvard’s time onwards. 
Laurence R. Veyscy, The Emergence of the American University. Chicago, 
1965. An lustorical explanation of what makes American tmivcrsitics 
different from, and more various than, any other. 

Richard Hofrudter, Anti-intellectualism in American Life. New York, 1963 . 
An astringent and erudite comroentary on a strand of American 
behaviour which has deeply influenced the way scholars and students 
in the United States sec themselves. 

Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, The Academic Revolution. New 
York, 1968. (Paperback with a new foreword, 1969.) Much the most 
complete, wcll-wntten, and up-to-date sociological description of 
Ammcan higher education as a whole. It has been criticised in detail 
(sec especially the defensive reaction of the Negro colleges to early 
drafb. Harvard Educational Review, Vbl. 37 No. 3, summer 1967). But 
it will not be soon supetseded. 

Clark Krrr, The Uses of the Urtiversity. Harvard 1964 
and 

Jacques Barzun, The American Unii'mity. New York, 1969. The former 
Presidait of the University of California and the former Dean of 
Faculties and Provost at Columbia University describe the inner 
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reality of the system, created in the past twenty-five y«n wWA on^ 
of tKm has tilled ‘the Federal Grant University. Both books are 

James* Wdge°v4' ^ hmS 

;;S-Sr*.™r.O r-*-'- 

it was a PaBlicr cfProUSI. New York, 1969. A 

Jerome Skolnldc J . rj-imission on the Causes and 

report, prepared for the Nation Berkeley Center for 

Prevention of Violence fc 1?” iori„g^he motives and hchaviotir 
the Study of Law and Socie^'^ anl-war demonstraton. 
of black militants, s“J“' ork, ISHSS- The Yale wycho- 
Kenneth Keniston, Ycimg „ symwthetic personal mter- 

logist’s attempt at a typology, h^ “P „ recent develop- 

vilws. The hoprftd .conclusion mnds^l«j Maeeoby tot 

ments than the finding ^ cither conservauve smdmB 

radical students ate more ^ „jials themselves mdude a 

or the general populanon,_bot tot 

■neeroplilmse^m^ntwhometoid^^ 

their i 
Alvin C. 
of css: 

higher 'education, at its "“Y “^““’^ended'to other com 
ofthe decade. The eimrcise h' r«o of msiversines. 

Deedalus (Winter, I970). !«“' »" *' 8°'"= 

(Individual imtilulicKs) yp As««s‘ * 

COLUMBIA! ' 

'2l tide’umVmi^ i^o'^C^a^CetaWa (RcP'’'‘,^f £ 
£“?:.??^S’on appoiwed to invei - - 


ODnilic sccmentwno ,,^^«tTov rather than erwe. 

inner deadness and their “”F^ York 1968. A useful anthology 

nn C.Eurlch(ed.), Campus „„ whme Amen^ 

if essays, with a preface by ' g oxpects to be by the end 

ligherSueation. at its ™\™cnd^ta other countries. 

.Pa 1 t_ 'TU-.a^ri.rrweCan DCICVUU*aa 


ated title 

Till- Cox Comimssion. investigate the 

New York. 1998- jj g. Wolhi (eds.), Tie Berheey 
BEmtELBV: S. M. Upset and Sheldon 
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StuJe/it Revolt, facts and interpretations. New York, 1965* 
CHICAGO: William Braden, The Age of Aquarius: Technology and the 
Cultural Revolution. Chicago, 1970. 

Many of the interviews in this book were conducted with 
partidpants in the 1969 sit-in at the University of Chicago. 
Unfortunately, it came to my attention too late for discussion 
in the text. 

hasvard: Richard Zorza, The Right to Say *lVe*. New York and 
London, 1970. 

These microcosmic accounts of student uprisings do much to convey 
the tone of the institutions affected, even when allowance is made for the 
partisanship. For Berkeley, the following offidal or scmi-offidal reports 
may also be consulted: 

The Byrne Report (on polidcs and government in the 
University of California). Regents of the University and Los 
Angeles Times, May, 1965. Not published in book format. 
The Muscatine Report {Education at Berkeley). University of 
California (Berkeley and Los Angeles), 1966. 

The Foote Report {The Culture of the University: governance 
and education.) Daily January 15, jp68, with minor- 

ity dissent, April 4, 1968; published by Josscy-Bass (San 
Francisco), 19^8. 


(2) Japan: 

Robert King Hall, Education for a new Japan. New Haven and London, 

1949. 

Rationale of the reforms imposed upon Japanese education by the 
American occupying forces' education experts after 1945. 

Japan Ministry ol Education, Higher Education in Post-War Japan. Edited 
and translated by John E. Blewctt, S. J., Sophia University, Tokyo, 
1965. 

A Jesiut scholar at Japan's leading Catholic University interprets what 
the Japanese were trying to do with their higher cdiuation in the 
fifties and sixties. 

Michio Nagai, Nihon no Daigahtt. Chuo Koron Sha, Tokyo, I 9 ^ 5 - 
American edition (Ht^fter Education in Japan) forthcoming. 

A critique of the contemporary Japanese university by an historically 
and internationally minded sodologist. 

The same writer's Daigaku no Kanosei (Chuo Koron Sha, Tokyo, 19^) 
u a proposal for an ‘experimental univenity commune’ in Japan. 
Ronald Dore, Education in Tokugawa Japan. London, 1965. Describes 
the historical background to mass education in Japan. 

Herbert Passin, diaptcr on Japan in James S. Coleman (ed.), Education 
and Political Development. Princeton, 1965. (pp. 272-312). 
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David and Evelyn Riesman, ConmMlioM i,: Japm. New Yo* and 
London, 1967. Diaries of a two-month Vint m 1961, and confusing V 

xt^vriter, a friend of the Wesnuns^ h« nndhd^^^^^^^ 

ofhistorical change on individual mychology, especially mt y 

His views sholdd be compared wilh: ^ Princeton, 1970- 

of which the Ricsm^nwriw- , . Editions du Scuil. 

Bernard D^raud, La Gaiicite R<v . Combat and other French 

Paris, 1970. The writer, a “”tr^b“mr .0 CaJ ^ . 

journals, speaks Japanese resides m Tokyo, 

ance among Japanese student , f,^,(,yionarY students. Ishi Press 

sity Control Act of I9d9- _ an iiM 

Stefano Dellieni, ZeirwlaiK" replies from the various se«s 

„sss:»si"sE&°“'S 

contemporary JapancK political 

Meiji University, Tokyo. 


(Reports) rtMSurestoniectptohlcinsfainng 

--■“SriiSis'SSKrs- 

Jap*arMiSs't?y®ofEduearion,n^^^^^^ 

These reports both i- Osnnnty I97n). 

reprinted in Miiieroo, the tint m 
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VIII, 4 (Oaober 1970). The subsuncc of the text of the University 
Control Act 1969 b translated in Dowscy, op. cit., pp. 176-178. 

{periodicah) 

Japan Quarierly. Asahi Shimhun Company, Tok)'0. Relevant articles on 
univcrnty subjects appear frequently; for example, vol. XVI No. 2, 
Junto FukasWro on ^Student Thou^t and Feeling*, and the results of 
the AsaW Shimhun public opinion survej’S on the issue of university 
strife (divided between surveys of the general public and surveys of 
professors and students). 

IVaseda Guardian. Room i. Student Union, Waseda University, Shin- 
juku-ku, Tokyo. An enterprising, irregularly published sheet edited 
with very modest resources hy students of English, for international 
consumption. Usually moderate in tone, 
jerr)’ Dosenbury, ‘Japan and the Foreign Student*, in Student World, Vol. 
LX No. 3, second quarter, 1967 (issue on ‘the internationalisation of 
the University.* “World Student Christian Federation, 13 rue Calvin, 
Geneva. 

The writer, an American, describes the fundamental hostility of the 
Japanese to foreign students and professors in their universities. 

Joseph Roggendorf, *1116 Japanese Student Movement as seen from 
Europe’, in Sophia, voL XVin, No. 4 (1969). A German Jesuit compares 
the situation in Japan with w^t he saw on re-visiting West Germany 
in the summer or 1969. His sympathy with radical students is human, 
not political. 

(3) Britain; 

Here too, though to a lesser extent than in the United States, the prob- 
lem for the student of higher education is knowing where to start his 
reading. Most of the general books about British universities have been 
written not by outside observen, nor even by full-time scholars, but by 
successful scholar-adnunistrators. They are strong on polic)', weak on 
flavour- The following are exceptions, one or two for each of the main 
branches into which foe British university ‘tyTtem* is divided: 

Jasper Rose and^ohn Ziman, Camford Observed. London, 1964. Two 
young scholars ironic but serious examination of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as centra of teaching, research, and civilisation— just before 
thae institntions succumbed to an epidemic of reforming zeal com- 
parable with the nineteenth ^ntury Ro)’al Commissions. 

W. H. G. Armytagc, Civic Universities. London, 1955. Wide-ranging 
and historicaL foil of felicitous quotation. 

Brott Truscot* (E. Allison Peers), Redbrick University. London, I943- 
Though now something of a period document, tlus book taught a 
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whole generation to think critically about institutiom previously taken 

MicS B^doff ^r/ie WclCilluis Unmrsilies. London, 1968. A much slighter 
ShvTvoung Oxford 

t mood If *f new BrMsh univenities in the first flush of youth. It 

Hamtein. Ne. Universities i„ t^e United OhCD. .9®. 

On particular subjects, relevant to aU British universities, books con- 
suited should include the following. 

Peter Marris, Tlte Experience u/Higker^tie„ 

{for Britain) sociolog, cal thch «achers. 

the education thought good ‘“^T„S“rademto. Faber, J 97 i. 

A. H. Halsey and Martin Trow, rte Bnti ft A « 

Richard Hoggart, Brithh popular culture, now at 

cit. The most changes in the relationship of 

UNESCO, U^ togTo actual people. See also the 

universities to soaety have Deen ao 5 

Listener revotution. London, 

Raymond Williams, The L ^ ^ opaque, analysis of the unc 

cnatacteristically *f * f^ducation in England. 

scious intention behind the ^ ^ (cds.). Student Power. London, 

Alexander,C^,ckb^an^ 


Eric 


id Martin . a^dcmics reuea o» 

y University. London. 19^’ ^ student Estate m 

ric\shbyandW.A”J'SnSaOTuit.fullyalivetoth=contcn,- 
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{Jndividual institutions) 

Par books about universides in Britain, both general and partictdar, 5« 
the mtcresdng critical biblio^p^* in V. H. H- Green, T/v Umversitiu 
(Pelican ‘British Insdtudoiw scries, I^ndon, 19^) whose text itself, 
however, is over-weighted towards Oxford and Cambridge. 

For the fullest crirical and statistical anatomy of an (admittedly unt^.’pical) 
Bridsh unis’crntj*, sec the Fronhs Report on 0;^rd University, z vols., 
Oxford, 

For an anatomy of radical students, see Tessa Blackstone, Kathleai Gales, 
Roger Hadle)*, and Wjti Lewis, Studmis in Conjiict: L^E in 1^67 (London, 
1970), in w'hich a London School of Economics research team applies the 
Sdiool’s long tradition of serious sodal investigation to domestic uproar. 


(4) Trance: 

Tic ftench university structure has been broken up and ro*fbnned too 
radically for e>TT<:nng accounts to be reliable. (The Institutions Universitaires 
volotae in the admirable ‘Quc-Saisjc:’ pperback scries b under revision.) 
However, for the bactoouad to the cveno of Alay, ipd? at Kantcrre 
and the Soibosne see, mr Gcample: 

RajTaond Poignant, L'Ensei^nement dans Us pays iu J^Ierchf Corrarssn. 

lastitut Pidagogique National, Patb, 1965. 

R«(?rtoftheRjobbias Committee (alnady dted), appendix V (on Irendi 
higher education). 

Theodore a^ddin, ‘Higher Education in France, 184S-1940’, in Journal of 
CcntmpOTsry HisUtry, vok 2, No. 3, 1967, pp. 53-So. 

Raymond Aron, ‘Qoelques problemes ia universites fianfabes* in 
iircfejVcjEurcpteifjdcSodal^V, voL in,No. 1, 1962, pp. 102-122; and 
numerous arndes in Encounter (sec indexes) by the same author. 
Literature on the May events is already vast, but sec for instance: 
Edgar Morin, La Breche. Fa^-ard, Paib, 1963. A wide-ranging, topurally- 
irunded sociologist’s analysis. 

Patrick Scale and Alaurecn /.icCoasilJe; French Rrrohtion jp6S. London. 
196S. Two journalists of the London Otserrer record what happened 
m tne mind and on die streets. 

J. Sauvageot, A. Gcisuiar, D. Coha-Bradit, andJ-P Dutcml, The Studerit 
Revolt: the cctiinsSs speak. London, 1968. (Editions Seuil, Paris: La 
Rh’oUeEludiarJe.) 

Rjr the ongoing siniation, see: 

John Arda^ The Kezo France. Ijondoa, 1970. (Originallv published as 
The Knp French Reretrtion, London, 1968, hut since revis^) A bilingual 
British journalist’s descr^tion of contemporary Frendi life. See 
10 0n die revised c&nca) for education before and afis" the 
Inure reforms; and chapter ii for an accotmt of French intcHeccoals. 
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Catherine Valabregue, La CanJiHan BaJiaale. Petite BMotheque Payot, 
Paris 1970. An alert mother’s account of everyday conditions in 
French universities, through sradent eyes. A short paperback in easy 

French. .. 

Fnr nfficial fiffurcs and statements 01 intent, sec: 

Ministre d’Eduation Narionalc. Statistiques dcs cnseignemcnts: tableaus 

ct informations. Annual. , . ... Faure devant 

Ministre d'Educatioii Natiouale, DecUrauon de M. Edgar Faure devant 

l'AsscmbldcNationale,le8 0 ctobrcl 96 S; (Libtaities 

Loi d’orientation do jiJ tnmlated in 

'"’seZs^Ite arc supposed 

Friedrich Paulsen, Tl.e »„/ Jar Uaiacr- 

by F. Thill, tendon, Flexner (op. cit.). 

sllStsstiidiiini, Berlin, 1902). Also 

Ed“HaSSrau«t/— 

Forthlptiiodtacludingth'pos^»“7“j‘j^^^^^^^ 

Dietrich Gol^ctoidr T«*m '^Sila.e’d 

jSeter (Gottingen Wd); j.. Reform of Higher |d“mnon 

'■K'KSi'KESssSse'ri.ra 

bV*e ,„d SoAly m mlarn 

R. H. Samuel and R. Hinton rjacation 

(KMK) and of the West G«>"a” ^ 
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Education in the Federal Republic of Cemany: Problems and Trends. 
Gcnnan Academic Exchange Service (D AAD), Bonn, 1966. This is an 
explanatory pamphlet for forrign ewnsumption, with ublcs, useful 
addresses, and a bibliography of German sources. 

Edward Shils {iramh). Report of the IVissenschaftsrat on university reform 
{1966) in Minerva, April 1970, pp. 250-267. The presrious eight pago 
contain the same writer* s translation of Wilhehn von Humboldt’s 
original memorandum (1809-10) on the foundation of the seminal 
University of Berlin. 

■Wisscnschatorat, Empfehlungen zur StrukSsir und zum Ausbau des Bildung^ 
swesens im Hechschulberd^ noth iftyo. This immensely long report (a 
forty-page ‘summary’ was issued to the press in June 1970) awaits 
translation. 

OECD Reviews of National Science Policy: United Kingdom and 
Germany. OECD, 1967. 

Council of Europe, Reform end expansion of higher education in Europe 
tgdeSy. Strasbourg, 1967. 

Ralf Dahrendorf ‘Starre und Offenheit der deutschen Univeisitat: die 
Clunccn der Reform', in Archives Europfennes de Sociologte vol. HI, 
No. 3, 1962, pp. 263-293. Dahrendort, an intcmacionally minded 
sociologist with a strong poliocal bent, is probably the best authority 
on German higher education related to German society. His talk, ‘The 
Crisis in German Education* at the Institute of Contemporary History 
in April, 1967, is summarised in the Journal of Contemporary History, 
vol. 2, No. 3, 1967. See also las Society ana Democracy in Cermany 
(London, 1968), esp«ial]y chs. 5, 10, 20. 

Eva 'Weller and ’WTlfricd van der ’Will, 'Protest in Western Germany*, 
in Nagel (cd.) Student Pouxr (op. dt.) pp. 45-59. See also running reports 
on the German student situation in Encounter, by Melvin J. Lasky, 
John Mandcr, and odiers. 

Dedev Albers, Gcrt Hinnctk Bchlmcr and Wemer Loewc, ‘Bremen 
zwischen Technokratie und Dcmokratisicrung*. in Studenlische Poliiik, 
2—1970. Fotschungsinstitnt der Fricdricb-Ebrt-Stiftung, 53 Bonn Bad 
Godesberg, Kolncr Str. 149. 

Hans Peter fpsen and Ebcrhaid Grabitz (eds.). Das Hamburger Univa- 
sitatsgesetz: Sermnaneferaie uni Dishissionen; Gesetzestext. AppeL 
Hamburg, 1970. 


(6) Italy: 

OECD Reviews of national polides for education: Italy. OECD, 1969- 
Lihro bianco sulV Universita. Edirioni Abete, Rome, 196S. 

Adriano Bomti-Traverso, Un fissile denutrito: runiversita italiana. 
Mondadoii, Milan, 1969. (o.p.) 
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Giovanni Russo, Umvmili An^ Zot. Annando Armando, R™'. 

These last two titles are referred to m the text. Many other similar 
titles-Si pw sdvare I'Uimmili itoltae?. Prellmi e '"ff ' 

M’ [/iiiwrava-indicate the appetite of the Italian public to read about the 

K“aSut» 

p. 4i3ff- , - 

1909. , 

University di Bologna, Aimnano 1963 - 60 . 


THEMES 

The literature on access to higher | " '^’’to mcimraml 

teach, how they should “V/e'fnnous, an/ 1 have oidy 

their ultimate pumoses might bi^ is J g|]y accessible, on the 
sldmmed the surface of it. Bestd«, i p recent events in other 

educational shelves of libraries, L-r-e,,. merely lists a few boo^ 
countries’ institutions. This sections of this bibho* 

some already mentioned m as a way into the subject. 

graphy, which the writer found enhghtening a 

WlwtshciiUsItidmlslMm? Columbia, New York; 

Daniel Bell, T/.e Refindng of General Bfurenon. t- 

and London, 1966. A,,„timi2niTlicaimm!lyiifScholm. 

Paul Goodman, &n.pnI«.ryAf.s-cd»«<W“auO 

New York, 1964. . r;Juf.tum- a sympodm on the ttach n? J 

Michael Yudkin (ed.). General Bh-entwn. 0 sy P 

non-ipeei-nllsls. London, I9«9. , from Mediaeval Times. 

Marjorie Reeves, The European Universiry 
in Niblett. op. cit., pp. <il-S3- 


University governance 
Clark Kerr, The Uses o/ll'f 

SSeradThtJcTdr^” •nersieies-?»T“””''l’y'’""oiJ’"‘‘°"’ 
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Together, these books show how the wheels go round in British 
univenities, and dramatise the distance between the conservative official 
academic mind, and its left-wing critics. 

Proceedings of the Overriew Committee on Governance of Univenities 
{April s- 6 , ip68) and of the Conference on Governance of Universities 
(November 14-16, 1968). House of the Academy, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1969. (Inquiries to the Managing Editor of DactJahis — q.v.) 
Proceedings of the international conference of university adminbtrators 
in Bella^o, Italy, 1969. (Fordicoming). 

Aspects of quality 

R. H. Tzvmey^ Equality. London, 1951. 

Emile Durkheim, Education and Society (translated by S. D. Fox). Glencoe, 
1956. 

Michael Young, The Rise of the A-fentocracy. l.ondon, 1958, (It is inter- 
esting to note that this short and classic sarire has only just been trans- 
lated into French.) 

Ralf Dahrendorf, Demoeracy in West Germany. (Already cited.) 

A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud, and C. Arnold Anderson (eds.), Education, 
Economy, and Society. A first-rate reader in the subjects which the title 
links. 

John Vaizey, Education in the modem world. London, 1967. 

J. W. B. Douglas, J. M. Ross, H. R- Simpson, All our future: a longitudinal 
study of secondary education. London, 1968. 

Peter F. Drucker, The Age of Discontinuity. London, 1969. A long-sighted 
pUlosophcr of business discmscs (especially in Chs. 12-17) the social 
implications of the ‘knowledge society’s rate of growth and change. 
Darnel Jenkins, Equality and Excellence, london, 1961. 

Daniel Jenkins, T/if Ediica/cd Socirty. London, 1966. 

A Protestant theologian and social critic raises, from a background of 
discussions with the Frontier circle of British Christian intellectuals, 
issues that were later and more noisily raised by radical students. 


Malaise des clercs? 

A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modem World. Cambridge, 1926. 

Aldous Huxley, Ends and Means. London, 1937. 

Arnold Nash, The University and the Modem World. london, 1943- 
Sir Walter Mobcrly, The Crisis in the University. London, 1949. 

A philosopher and mathematicUn, a novelist and philosopher, a 
scicniiGcally-traincd theologian, and a theologically-minded university 
adn^btrator, exerdse their minds on the twentieth century erbb, and 
the bsues of intellectual integration. Stylbtically, the first two books wear 
better than the second two, but all contain ideas worth reviving. 
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Herbert Marcuse, O/ie Diniensional Man. London, 1964. 

Raymond Williams, Culture and Society. Xondon, Source boob for left- 
wing critics of modem society. 

Plenary Sessions of the Commission on the Year 2000: the future of 
mtellectual institutions (November 1-2, 1968). House of the Academy, 
Boston, Mass. (Proceedings duplicated by Daedalus). 
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